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| Securing Educational Values in the 
6 | Expenditure of PWA Dollars 


The certainty of a large volume of new schoolhouse con- 
struction with the aid of PWA funds to be made available 
under the 1938 Recovery Act, brings with it the problem of 
71 providing housing and equipment which will best meet the 
" program of the schools and of the educational needs of the 
' children of America. 








2 Federal control of the expenditures is a necessary part of 
ok the allotment of Federal funds under PWA. The PWA is 
_ essentially interested in insuring the use of these Federal 
- funds for the purpose and in accordance with the conditions 
ai under which the allotment of loans and grants is made. How- 
- ever this control, in approving material and equipment con- 
is tracts, has resulted in setting up, in numerous instances, 
19 ruinous price competition on projects, and has brought in as 
‘ bidders marginal and submarginal establishments and con- 
31 cerns not familiar with school needs and usages. 
In the completion of PWA school building projects, the pur- 
33 pose of education will be served best and over a longer period 
: of years if the schools are planned and if the equipment is 
36 specified and purchased, with an understanding of the educa- 
tional needs and requirements. This very definitely means that 
40 the design and planning should be carried on by architects 
experienced in schoolwork, and the specification and purchase of 
42 equipment and supplies be entrusted to school authorities who 
fully understand school uses and service. 
43 The building and equipping of projected PWA schools will 
fail in efficiently serving the cause of education if price is the 
45 only determining factor governing the action of PWA engineers 
and school officials in approving the letting of contracts. Price 
46 selling generally results in lowered quality and eventually in 
the use of inferior materials and equipment. The bringing in 
47 of marginal and submarginal establishments and outside con- 
cerns as bidders definitely results in price cutting and dis- 
49 organization in the school equipment and supplies industry, 
and ultimately will benefit neither the schools nor the school 
50 supply and equipment industry. 
51 This prospect brings with it the possibility of building and 
54 equipping schools with inferior, or to say the most, with low- 
priced materials and equipment not suited to effectively meet 
56 the educational needs and requirements. 
In securing the greatest educational values through the ex- 
66 penditure of PWA funds for schoolhousing, school administra- 
tive officials should have far more freedom and discretion in 
66 letting contracts, especially on equipment that is an essential 
part of the instructional program or is important in the effi- 
90 cient conduct of the schools. 
Years of experience in providing schoolhousing requirements 
5) fully demonstrate the efficiency and economy of the policy of 
“9 limiting the bidders to recognized, responsible, and legitimate 
<2 firms within the industry, and then the letting of the contract 
<3 to the lowest bidder — quality and service considered. 
53 School districts through their administrative officials will 
best serve the educational interests by insisting on, the en- 
_. | forcement of a sound buying policy in the completion of PWA 
" 8? school projects. 
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"I’m fresh as a daisy at closing time. The 
Underwood never tires you out.” 





1 like the clean-cut way the Underwood types... 
not a fuzzy character on its entire keyboard.” 





BOTW ARE 
RIGHT. —Tyeists enthuse about the Under- 
wood because it is so easy to operate. But what girl is 
there who isn’t equally enthusiastic about the fine, clean- 
cut writing job that the Underwood turns out. 

And by the same token what boss is there who is 
insensible to the fact that his typists are happier, do 
far better work and in greater volume because they 
have a fine, sensitive, perfectly tuned writing machine 
at their fingertips. 

Both of which are excellent reasons why the Under- 
wood is the first typewriter choice of American busi- 
ness and American schools. 
l'ypewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY e Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 
Machines © Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies © One 


Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. © Sales and Service Every- 
where © Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 





dérwocd- Tops the World in Typewriter Performance 
a Leads the World in Typewriter Sales! 





Underwoods are always easy on the fingertips. 
There's no wrist-weariness at the end of a busy day.” 


"A man’s letters, like all personal things, 
should represent him. I'm strong for 
Underwood representation.”’ 
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is the Obligation of 
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| Relationship Between 
Superintendent and School Board 


In a recent public address, Mr. B. O. 
Norby, president of the board of educa- 
tion of Thief River Falls, Minn., spoke on 
the relationship which should exist be- 
tween the school superintendent and _ his 
school board. The following pertinent para- 
graphs are taken from his paper: 

“There are now 425 cities of over 5,000 
inhabitants and all but 40 of them employ 
superintendents of schools. Way back in 
1837 when members of boards of educa- 
tion found that they possessed neither the 
time nor the necessary experience to gov- 
ern the professional labors of the schools, 
they began to employ those most compe- 
tent to render the required service. 

“There are two essentials in securing a 
harmonious efficient relationship between 
the business and educational branches of 
a school system: (1) a thorough under- 
standing by each of the duties and func- 
tions to be performed by the other; (2) 
ability and willingness of each to perform 
the duties which have been previously 
determined and carefully formulated. 

“There should be discussion regarding 
the organization of the work of the teach- 
ing staff. What work should be included 
in the grades and elementary school, junior 
high school, high school, adult programs, 
and so on. A discussion may also come up 
on textbooks, courses of study, etc. 
Although we have to leave a great deal of 
this work to our professional men, the 
members of the board of education should 
take time and learn all they can about 
the course of study that is being followed 
in their own school system. We may not 
always agree with the course of study that 
we have in effect, and if we do not I 
believe the time and place for the discus- 
sion of this subject is right at your own 
board meeting. 

“At one of the early meetings in the 
school year, the superintendent should 
prepare a budget for monies to be 
expended the ensuing year, to be sub- 
mitted for the board’s approval. In order 
to prepare a worth-while budget, the 
superintendent must first of all know the 
needs for the coming year. He must also 
make a thorough study of the expenditures 
for the past number of years. Then a 
revenue budget must be prepared, in which 
case it is necessary to study all available 
sources of income. In Minnesota, the chief 
source of income is derived from the 
various state-aid appropriations, such as 
the supplementary aid, the state apportion- 
ment, the high-school tuition aid, the 
income tax, and then the local and state 
tax levies. Accuracy in the compilation of 
such data and in anticipating a probable 
tax delinquency affecting the district’s 
source of revenue is a very important 
factor in determining the school budget 
expenditures, as all tax levies must be 


made in the light of past expenditures as 
well as the anticipated current require- 
ments. A well-planned budget will do much 
toward establishing a cordial relationship 
between the board of education and the 
superintendent. 

‘Another phase of our educational pro- 
gram that I feel should be discussed is the 
physical educational projects. This should 
be carefully gone over and upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent definite 
policies established. In this connection the 
superintendent may at times draw from 
the experience of board members for con- 
tribution of their experience. 

“Board meetings should be held reg- 
ularly and at least once a month, and if 
possible at a definite time and place. The 
superintendent should be present at all 
regular and special meetings. In order to 
facilitate the proceedings at the board 
meeting and also in order that every 
member may be informed about the prob- 
lems that will be considered at the meet- 
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ing, the superintendent should prepare a 
bulletin or a written report in advance of 
the meeting and mail a copy to each board 
member. This bulletin should enumerate 
the subjects to be discussed during the 
meeting; it should also contain progress 
reports of work in the school, or data on 
school enrollment, school attendance, 
health, and physical education, as well as 
a list of bills to be audited and paid. 
Following the board meeting, it is well for 
the superintendent to forward a copy of 
the board’s bulletin of proceedings to the 
local newspaper in order that proper pub- 
licity may be given to the public. 

‘In conclusion, let me say that we remind 
ourselves as board members and superin- 
tendents we hold our position for one 
purpose only, and that is to give to our 
respective communities the best schools 
that the community can afford to pay for. 
Secondly, you are charged with the leader- 
ship and training of youth of your com- 
munity, and if you will help to sway public 
sentiment in favor of the work that you 
are so well informed on yourself, very few 
misunderstandings are apt to arise in your 
community as pertaining to the school sys- 
tem or between the members of the board 
of education and the superintendent.” 


School Expenses 
and City Government Cost 


It has been commonly assumed that 
the public schools cause about one third 
of the total local city government costs. 
While this is substantially correct as 
applied to all cities ranging in population 
from 300,000 upward, it does not apply 
to the medium-size and smaller cities, 
namely, those coming within the group of 
100,000 and less. The latter provide a 
more generous proportion. The Educa- 
tional Research Service of the American 
Association of School Administrators has 
brought out the following facts in con- 
nection with the subject: 

The most notable fact is found in the 
gradual reduction since 1924 in the propor- 
tion going for the support of the schools 
in the group of cities of 500,000 popula- 
tion and over. In 1924, for instance, the 
proportion that went to the schools was 
34.4 per cent, while in 1936 this proportion 
was reduced to 28.2 per cent. In the next 
group, namely, cities ranging in population 
from 300,000 to 500,000, the reduction 
was less marked. In 1924, the percentage 
was 34.7, and in 1936 it was 31.8. 

When the third group is viewed, namely, 
cities having a population between 100,- 
000 and 300,000, a marked difference is 
noted. These cities shared 42.9 per cent 
of the local cost of government in 1924 
and experienced a gradual reduction there- 
after until 1936, when the figure of 41.0 
per cent was reached. The cities coming 


within the group from 30,000 to 100,000, 
enjoyed a higher proportion than the 
larger cities, remaining somewhere near 
the 45-per-cent mark. 

The fourth group shares even better. In 
the cities ranging from 30,000 to 50,000 
the percentage which goes to schools aver- 
ages nearly 46 per cent of the total local 
tax yield and has remained practically 
Stationary since 1924. 

The question might well be asked 
whether the schools in the larger cities 
are getting all they are entitled to. In other 
words, the query might be advanced 
whether the other branches of local gov- 
ernment are entitled to a larger fraction 
of the tax yield than they have been 
formerly getting with the consequent result 
that the schools receive less. 

Another question might be urged: Are 
the factors who control the local tax 
machinery and who apportion the budgets 
for all branches of government more 
aggressive and influential than are those 
who are entrusted with the administration 
of the schools? In evemy city police, fire, 
and health protection are deemed impera- 
tive, but the modern population center 
provides many other agencies designed to 
make for the safety, comfort, and recrea- 
tional pastime of the citizenship. And these 
cost money. 

It would be difficult to determine with 
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School administration may be described 
as the organization and leadership of 
school personnel in setting up and carrying 
out school policies. People and policies are 
its essential ingredients. People are the 
tools or instruments of modern school ad- 
ministration, and policies set its objectives 
and outline its procedures. The school ad- 
ministrator, under this definition, is mainly 
a conduit through which the energy of per- 
sonnel flows into the channels of policy. 

While this description is rather generally 
accepted today, the exact functioning of 
school administration in relation to per- 
sonnel and policies is still chaotic. There 
exists a great variety of practices and opin- 
ions, all tending toward or away from 
either of two extreme types. On the one 
hand the administrator is pictured as an 
autocrat or boss; while on the other he is 
thought of as a servant or agent of the 
school’s employed personnel, chosen by 
them, and instructed in all of his impor- 
tant acts. The first type is called the “‘line- 
and-staff” or “‘business”’ type by its friends; 
and the ‘autocratic,’ or “military,” or 
even ‘fascist’ type by its adversaries. The 
second is termed “democratic” by some 
and condemned by others as “socialistic” 
or “soviet.” The majority of opinion and 
practice seems to be seeking an adjustment 
between these extremes. 

The practical or “‘business” type of ad- 
ministrative organization is almost univer- 
sal in modern school practice. It involves a 
small board of education usually elected 
by the people of the school district and 
responsible directly to them, which acts in 
a legislative capacity in the election of per- 
sonnel and the adoption or authorization 
of school policies. This board selects and 
employs a chief administrative officer us- 
ually called the superintendent of schools, 
who functions as its adviser and chief exec- 
utive officer. Other members of the school 
personnel are elected by the board on the 
superintendent’s nomination. The extent 
to which the superintendent consults other 
members of the staff, either in the selection 
of personnel or the formulation of policies, 
is usually for him to determine, and may 
be much, or little, or nothing at all. 

Opposed completely to the foregoing is 
the extreme “democratic” type which 
exists in the imagination and writings of a 
few enthusiasts rather than in concrete 
school situations. Under this plan the typ- 
ical school board disappears; the parents 
and children select the teachers; parents, 
children, and teachers select the principals; 
and all of these together select the super- 
intendent and other central administrative 
officers. Administrative officers are elected 
for limited terms, and are ineligible for re- 
election. A less radical form of the plan 
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retains the school board to select the teach- 
ers and to elect the administrative officers 
on their nomination. Both types involve 
the formulation and approval of school 
policies by the teachers and other employed 
workers.’ A still less drastic form of dem- 
ocratic participation is working its way 
into actual school practice. This form puts 
emphasis upon a rather wide participation 
of the workers in the formulation of school 
policies, but leaves the traditional setup 
and relations of the community, board, and 
administrative officers largely unchanged. 


The Argument for Democratic 
Administration 


Each of the extreme concepts of the re- 
lations of school administration to per- 
sonnel appears to be strong where the 
other is weak. Each has merits that should 
be sought and faults that should be 
avoided. For the line-and-staff or business 
type of organization there are urged (1) 
that its efficiency is proved by its general 
utilization in business and military organ- 
izations, where this objective is paramount; 
(2) that it encourages the development of 
school administration as a specialized pro- 
fession, and the professional preparation of 
individual school administrators; and (3) 
that it concentrates the attention and 
effort of each worker in the school system 
upon the particular activity for which he 
is especially prepared. For the so-called 
“democratic” plan the argument is made 
(1) that it accords with the spirit and is 
essential to the success of democratic edu- 
cation; (2) that it insures the adoption of 
better educational policies since it utilizes 
the wisdom of the whole personnel in their 
creation; and (3) that it insures better 
co-operation and understanding in the ex- 
ecution of policies when they have been 
adopted. Conversely, the line-and-staff 
type is condemned because it is undem- 
ocratic and because it stifles the profes- 
sional ambitions and abilities of the general 
personnel, while the democratic type is 
disapproved because it is inefficient, and 
inconsistent with the development of a 
specialized profession of school administra- 
tion. To satisfy all requirements, the sys- 
tem of administrative organization which 
finally emerges must be at the same time 
democratic, efficient, and in harmony with 
the professional interests both of the ad- 
ministrative staff and of the other educa- 
tional employees. 

The argument for a more democratic 
type of school administrative organization 
originates in an underlying educational 
philosophy which (1) holds that an out- 
standing purpose of public education in 
this country is to prepare youth for effi- 


'For a fuller description of these plans see J. R. Mc 
Gangly, An Evaluation of the Elementary School (Bobbs 
Merrill Co., 1937), pp. 217-18, 
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cient living in a democratic social order; 
(2) and teaches that education is growth, 
and that growth is conditioned by en- 
vironment. If the social purpose of educa- 
tion is to be accomplished, children must 
be educated in a democratic school. Since 
the forms and spirit of the administrative 
process so thoroughly permeate the modern 
school, a democratic school environment 
for children is impossible unless adminis- 
tration is similarly democratic. 

But school administration, like the 
school itself, must be efficient as well as 
democratic. Each has a function to per- 
form. The school’s function is to educate 
children, and administration’s function is 
to see that it does so. Democracy which 
obstructs the accomplishment of either 
function is indefensible, while democracy 
which assists is essential. 

It seems clear that the school’s efficiency 
as an educative agency depends first of all 
upon the quality and comprehensiveness 
of the educational policies that it seeks to 
achieve. It cannot educate children effec- 
tively by doing wrong or inadequate 
things. If the thing done is wrong, the 
better the doing the greater is the harm; if 
inadequate, the result still is not efficiency. 
An efficient school must have right pur- 
poses, and must pursue them in the right 
ways. 


Expert vs. Mass Opinion 

The school has need for all of the wis- 
dom that its entire personnel contains, in 
planning its policies and procedures. Other 
things being equal, in this as in most 
affairs, many heads are better than one. 
But the phrase “other things being equal” 
offers something of a catch. Unless the 
combined wisdom of the many is greater 
than that of the few for which it is sub- 
stituted, there is no prospect of gaining by 
the change. If it is less there is almost cer- 
tain to be loss. One should hesitate about 
accepting the polled judgments of any 
number of randomly selected persons on 
questions of a technical nature, in prefer- 
ence to the studied opinion of a qualified 
expert. Expert knowledge may frequently 
go wrong; but inexperience and ignorance 
can go right only by accident. Numbers 
have no value in cases like this, unless in- 
volving the accumulation and exchange of 
sound judgments. The merits of the many 
against the one, in technical matters, must 
be measured in terms of comparative in- 
telligence, experience, and information. 
Here is a problem which everyone con- 
fronts in practical democracy, whether in 
politics or education. 

In most school situations as found in 
America today, wise policies seem more 
likely to flow from democratic than from 
autocratic procedures. Teachers and other 
schoolworkers usually possess knowledge 
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and experience which can become very 
useful to the leaders in school planning. 
Few school administrators are endowed 
with that omniscience which is the only 
logical support of the dictator. The best 
educational policies, and hence the best 
educational environment for children, are 
likely to be found in schools where all of 
the pertinent knowledge and experience of 
the entire staff have been brought to bear. 
Efficient education in a democracy requires 
that the wisdom as well as the wealth of 
all shall be employed in the upbuilding and 
support of public schools. 

Nothing here proposed necessarily sub- 
tracts from the legitimate responsibility of 
school administration. The administrator's 
job is to provide for his community the 
best possible educational program. By 
seeking and using, in both planning and 
performance, the co-operation of his staff 
he is not indulging in benevolent or empty 
gestures, or offering sops to incipiently dis- 
contented teachers. Rather, he is carrying 
out an essential administrative function. 
Failure or neglect at this point means in- 
efficient administrative leadership to the 
extent that it results in poorer plans and 
policies, or their less effective execution, 
than might otherwise be attained. 

Similarly, the proper concern of teach- 
ers and other workers with co-operation in 
the planning and execution of school polli- 
cies lies in the assurance thus given, to 
children and to the public, of better edu- 
cational service. The children, the schools, 
the public, and ultimately the teachers and 
workers, will inevitably suffer if other and 
more selfish motives are permitted to pre- 
vail. Permanent benefit can come to none 
in the absence of permanent benefit to all. 

If our reasoning to this point is sound, 
it follows that staff participation in the 
making of school policies should be selec- 
tive. Co-operation should be employed 
only when and where it can reasonably be 
expected to improve policies. Only such 
policies should be submitted for co-opera- 
tive development as can probably be 
bettered thereby; and only such persons as 
can really help should take part in their 
planning. But this principle should be ap- 
plied intelligently and generously. It does 
not mean that opportunities for co-opera- 
tion are rare, or that it must ‘be restricted 
to few participants. Policies concerning 
pupils and the educational program — such 
as the curriculum, discipline, classification, 
child-accounting, etc. are promising ob- 
jectives for co-operative planning by teach- 
ers, supervisors, and other members of the 
educational staff. The same is true of some 
phases of school-building planning, and 
of selecting instructional supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment. Other policies, 
mostly having to do with the business side 
of school activit _, can usually be better 
planned by the business personnel. 


Co-operative Execution of Policies 


But school efficiency does not depend 
alone upon the superior quality of plans 
and policies. It is almost equally depend- 
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ent upon the effectiveness with which these 
policies are carried out. Execution, unlike 
planning, in most cases necessarily involves 
the co-ordinated activity of many people. 
It is possible, however undesirable, to 
create a plan single-handedly; but it is 
usually impossible to put the plan into 
effect without the help of other people. 
These people, to be sure, may work in 
blind obedience to dictation from above; 
or they may co-operate in a wholehearted 
devotion to a common cause. In educa- 
tional affairs, the execution of policies is 
more likely to be efficient when it takes 
this latter form. 

This superior form of co-operative ex- 
ecution is difficult to get unless it is built 
upon co-operative planning. Teachers and 
others will usually give strong support to 
policies that they have had a part in for- 
mulating. They can better understand such 
policies, and hence are more intelligent in 
their efforts to achieve them. Moreover, 
they sense their importance, and conse- 
quently feel a greater responsibility for 
results. Exceptions to this rule may occur, 
however, in cases where the policy adopted 
and to be executed is not the one recom- 
mended by the workers, or when the 
workers have been in serious disagreement 
as to what they wanted to recommend. 
Here is further evidence that the adminis- 
trator must use discretion in selecting the 
objectives of co-operative planning, and in 
restricting participation to competent ele- 
ments in the personnel. 

But while, as has been argued, dem 
ocratic co-operation under proper condi- 
tions may make for greater efficiency in 
school administration, in that it promises 
better policies better carried out, such co 
operation has also tendencies that lead in 
an opposite direction. Modern schools, like 
other large organizations, must depend fo 
their efficiency upon the division and spe- 
cialization of functions among the various 
kinds of employed personnel. As a matte 
of fact, such organizations have grown up 
because of the multiplicity of necessary 
functions which can only be performed 
efficiently by highly specialized workers. 
Such functions, with their corresponding 
personnel groups, may be numbered by 
the dozens in a modern city school system. 

The point of interest here is that every 
one of these functions is important in the 
school; that it must therefore be efficiently 
performed; and that it can be performed 
efficiently only by persons equipped with 
special training and, often, with distinctive 
personal characteristics. Such efficient per- 
formance requires that the attention and 
energy of each personnel group be con- 
centrated upon its special task. How can 
such specialization of function, interest, 
and effort be maintained if the staff of the 
school is to become generally involved in 
the co-operative planning of school 
policies ? 

The answer to this question seems to be 
that planning and performance are not 
severely separable aspects of administra- 
tion. Participation in planning is not nec- 
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essarily a diversion of time and effort from 
performance; rather, it may in a very real 
way be paving the way for better perform- 
ance. And does it not appear that, if edu- 
cational functions have become so special- 
ized that they can only be performed by 
specialized workers, they must also, for the 
same reason, require the participation of 
such workers in their planning? 


Selective Co-operative Participation 

But if this point is not an argument 
against co-operative planning, it does re- 
inforce the points already made against 
the indiscriminate application of this so- 
called “‘democratic” principle. It seems to 
place beyond cavil the rule that co-opera- 
tive participation must be selective. On the 
one hand, the peculiar assets of specialists 
should not be wasted on matters outside 
their sphere; and on the other hand, pol- 
icies that can only be executed by special- 
ists should be protected from maltreatment 
at inexpert hands. 

This argument is vulnerable at least at 
one important point. There is a hierarchy 
of policies in school organization, just as 
there is hierarchy of personnel. Some poli- 
cies are general in scope, covering the 
whole school system, and involving and 
affecting the performance of every group 
of personnel. Others are extremely specific. 
Between these extremes are still others of 
varying range. All of them, great and small, 
must be organized and co-ordinated into an 
efficient, properly directed system. 

There are, then, policies which require 
for their performance the labors of two or 
more different specialized groups of per- 
sonnel. There are even some which call for 
the work of all the personnel. The planning 
of such general policies, obviously, requires 
either that (1) it be done centrally, by the 
board and superintendent, with such ad- 
vice from such sources as they choose to 
seek and use, or (2) by co-operation 
among all of the personnel groups con- 
cerned. Here the choice of procedure must 
rest with the chief administrator, and 
should be made in terms of probable out- 
comes 

Little space remains for discussion of the 
third criterion of good school personnel or- 
ganization mentioned at the outset of this 
paper. Participation in policymaking on 
the part of teachers is doubtless a stimulus 
to greater professionalization. On the other 
hand, forms of democratic organization 
which involve the election of administra- 
tive officers from and by the employed 
personnel, and limited terms and rotation 
in office, are clearly destructive of profes- 
sionalism in school administration. For at 
least a quarter of a century school admin- 
istration has moved steadily in the direc- 
tion of a specialized profession, requiring 
as in the case of teaching special training 
and certification. In line with this move- 
ment, selection by popular vote for short 
terms has been largely superseded by the 
board-appointive plan for indeterminate 
periods, not only for city superintenden- 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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No Experience, No Job—So What? 


Lillian E. Miles’ 


No experience, no job; no job, no ex- 
perience so what? 

The above words were uttered by a dis- 
gusted high-school graduate who had spent 
davs searching for employment — any 
kind of employment. 

His situation is comparable to that of 
hundreds of boys and girls who must find 
immediate employment as soon as they 
graduate from high school. Consequently 
they take the first job that offers and 
become “square pegs in round holes” 
along with the great army of people in 
the United States who are engaged in 
work for which they are unfitted by their 
lack of training or natural aptitude. 

Society is charging our schools with 
responsibility for this situation which 
breeds discontent, failure, and unemploy- 
ment. It declares that our high schools 
fit a minority for college and take little 
heed of the majority who go directly into 
the world of business with ‘nothing to sell’ 
in the way of training for a specific type 
of work 

Whether or not’ this responsibility 
should rest upon the schools may be ques 
tioned, but it is true that sooner or later 
all of the ills of a complex social order 
are brought to them for a_ remedy 
Accordingly, many progressive high schools 
throughout the country are initiating 
“work-and-learn’’ programs which are 
designed to make entry into the business 
world a more satisfying experience for 
both employer and employee. Since they 
have little or no precedent to follow, their 
programs are being worked out through 
the process of trial and error. However, 
some of the results which are being 
attained are most gratifying. 

The San Bernardino, Calif., city schools 
have recently initiated a program, modeled 
In some respects after the Detroit, Mich., 
plan which is meeting with the enthusiastic 
and whole-hearted support of the business 

ind industrial leaders of the community. 
This program has been developed under 
the general direction of Albert D. Graves, 
superintendent of city schools, and Joseph 
M. Sharp, vocational co-ordinator. 


Four Major Problems 

In initiating the program there were 
lour major problems to be solved: 

1. It was necessary to formulate a plan 
which would meet the approval of the 
Commission for Vocational Education of 
the State Department of Education as well 
as of the State Division of Industrial 
Welfare. 

\ccordingly, in planning the basic set- 
up, the advice of the commission was 


O'nice, City Superintendent of Schools, San Bernardin« 





In this picture, Mr. H. W. 

San Bernardino High School, is assisting a vocational student with a sheet-metal plate 

in the presence of Mr. Joseph M. Sharp, Vocational Co-ordinator. This student will 

apply his instructions to the shopwork which he will have in the afternoon as an 
apprentice in the San Bernardino Sheet Metal Works. 


closely followed. This department, in con- 
sultation with the State Division of In- 
dustrial Welfare, assisted in formulating 
a “preapprentice agreement” to be signed 
by the student, the parent or guardian, 
the employer, and the school. In_ this 
agreement 

The Employer agrees to employ the student for 
the purpose of prov.ding said student oppor 
tunity to start learning his chosen occupation, 
that of Furthermore, the employer 
agrees to pay the student at the rate of 
per hour for the first semester and per 
hour for the second semester 

The Student agrees to perform diligently and 
faithfully the work of said trade, craft, or busi 
ness during the period of employment 

The School agrees to co-ordinate the facilities 
of the school and the bus:ness for the best 
advancement and development of the student 
It also agrees to give credit toward graduation 
for the time spent on the job on the same basis 
as is given for vocational classes in the school 


The chief of the State Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education advised that in 
the organized trades the rate of pay is 
usually set by the union on a percentage 
of the prevailing journeyman’s wage, in- 
creased for each one thousand hours of 
service. He recommended that an advisory 
committee in each craft determine the per- 
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Boettcher, class instructor of Mechanical Drawing in the 


centage of the journeyman’s wage which 
should be paid the apprentice for each six 
months’ period. 

2. It was necessary to know that stu- 
dents would be adequately protected by 
liability insurance in case of injury during 
preapprenticeship training. 

Careful investigation was made and the 
findings indicated that the public liability 
policy carried by the school district would 
protect the district in case of claims aris- 
ing in connection with the vocational- 
training program, as the policy is written 
to cover all school activities. An insurance 
policy of this type would naturally en- 
compass anything sanctioned by the school 
authorities. 

It was also determined that a student 
who is being paid for his work by his 
employer would automatically be cared for 
by the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, to which all business firms in Cali- 
fornia must make fixed contribution. 


Getting Community Help 
3. It was necessary to sell the idea of 
co-operative vocational education to the 
community in order to secure interest and 
support. 
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This picture is of the same vocational student who is serving an apprenticeship in the 

San Bernardino Sheet Metal Works. The foreman of the shop, Mr. Lotz, is assisting 

the student in spot welding an A-Top. Mr. Joseph M. Sharp, Vocational Co-ordinator, 
is watching the explanation. 


As soon as the general plans were out of 
the way, this task was undertaken. Our 
vocational co-ordinator, who is an enthu- 
siastic believer in this new educational 
plan, outlined the program before the 
Chamber of Commerce, the various service 
clubs of the city, and other civic and social 
groups concerned with the relationships 
which exist between employer and 
employee. 

The response was most gratifying. 
Dozens of letters of hearty endorsement 
and the promise of co-operation with the 
proposed program were received. 

4. A plan of administration was needed 
which would insure sustained interest and 
continued support of the new vocational 
plan. 

To this end an advisory committee, or 
board, was chosen, and much thought was 
given to its personnel. Too large a com- 
mittee would be cumbersome; with one too 
small it would not be possible to have a 
representation of community _ interests. 
Finally, a committee of twelve was deter- 
mined upon. This included our vocational 
co-ordinator, ex officio member, employed 
and paid by the board of education. The 
following listing of the personnel of this 
committee will licate how well the 
various community repre 
sented: 


interests are 


Vocational Co-ordinator 
board of education 

Head of Automobile Dealers’ Association and 
member of the Lions Club 

Head of the Professional Women’s Division of 
the WPA, ex-school-board member, past pres 
ident of the Parent-Teacher Association, member 
of the Zonta Club 

President of the Chamber of Commerce, pres 
ident of the Meyer Baking Company, member 
of the Rotary Club 

General Manager of the Southern California 
Ice Company 

Member of a large firm selling office supplies 
and equipment, member of the Lions Club 

Member of the board of education, dentist, 
member of the Lions Club 

The Deputy State Labor Commissioner 

General Manager of the largest department 
store in the city, chairman of the Merchants’ 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce, member 
of the Kiwanis Club 

Representative of the California State Employ- 
ment Service, member of the Central Labor 
Council 

Member of the Contractors’ Association 


Employ ee ol the 


This committee has worked harmoni- 
ously and effectively. Its members are 
busy people, and meetings are not called 
unless there are matters of importance to 
discuss. During the organization period the 
committee voluntarily met once each week: 
now meetings are held about once a month. 
Its members have enthusiastically pre- 
sented the “work-and-learn” program to 
their own organizations and have been 
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invaluable in helping to build necessary 
public support. Most of them have placed 
one or more student workers in their own 
establishments. The committee has also 
helped us to avoid possible exploitation 
of student labor by setting a wage 
schedule. 


Students Are Paid 

The California Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission has given us permission to carry 
on this program at slightly less than the 
minimum wage scale. However, the pro- 
gram is not designed for the purpose of 
furnishing cheap labor; its fundamental 
purpose is to help boys and girls adjust 
themselves more successfully when they 
leave school, and to aid them in finding the 
work for which they are best adapted. 
School training and job training are con- 
tinuous under this plan, and job training is 
given before the student loses the habit of 
study. Thus he is able to apply himself 
more effectively than he could in later 
years. 

Our vocational plan is a glorified type 
of guidance and dovetails with the orienta- 
tion courses. Our students enter the senior 
high school in their sophomore year. As 
soon as possible they are given a battery 
of accomplishment, intelligence, and apti- 
tude tests. Also, their previous records are 
available for study. All of these data are 
carefully scrutinized with a view of help- 
ing the student find the type of lifework 
he is best fitted to do. His capability is 
one of the governing factors in the selec- 
tion of his courses, a job which requires 
diplomacy and skillful handling. Many a 
student relinquishes his notion of entering 
a profession in which he could not hope 
to be successful when he realizes that it 
involves a great deal of the type of study 
he has disliked most in school and in which 
he has failed to make passing grades. 

When broad, general courses and grad- 
uation requirements are out of the way, the 
vocational plan becomes operative. The 
pupil’s program is checked quarterly, and 
is revised or completely changed as occa- 
sion demands. In the student’s junior year 
he has a more intensive course in the field 
of his apparent vocational bent. In his 
senior year the student spends half time 
on the job and half time in school. Since 
his graduation requirements are out of the 
way his time is spent on electives that are 
related to the occupation chosen. 

Students are placed with reputable firms 
where they will be given an “even break.” 
Some competent employee must give them 
individual instruction and_ supervision. 
Naturally, in the beginning, the employer 
does not profit by the program, but he 
expects to gain back what he has lost in 
time and effort when his apprentice be- 
comes more proficient. Furthermore, in 
many cases, he is training a future em- 
ployee who has been selected for the 
apprenticeship because he is interested in 
the type of work offered and has con- 
vinced his teachers that he is adapted 
to it. 
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Checking Student Progress 


The student’s progress on the job is 
checked at least once a week. Any short- 
comings, such as poor work habits and 
personality traits, are reported to the co- 
ordinator, and he, in turn, talks them over 
with the teachers. Together they plan to 
help the student overcome his handicaps 
to the greatest possible degree. Often faults 
can be corrected by a sympathetic teacher 
more effectively than by a hurried and 
impatient employer. 

Thirty apprentices were placed during 
the first semester that the plan was in 
operation, and the following fields were 
represented: clerical worker, clerk in 
department store, service-station operator, 
bookkeeper, meat cutter, body and fender 
department of an automobile company, 
shoe store, dental office, plant nursery; 
typewriter, adding machine, and mimeo- 
graph repair; mechanics department of an 
automobile agency, sign painter, lumber- 
yard, air conditioning and refrigeration, 
alteration and repairwork in a cleaning 
establishment. 

Of the thirty placed there were two 
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failures. One student failed because he 
could not take constructive criticism, the 
other because his ambition to be a profes- 
sional ball player overrode his ambition to 
become a successful mechanic. 

The building trades have assured us of 
their co-operation this year, and appren- 
tices will work one day and go to school 
one day, alternately. In all, we expect to 
place a hundred students this year and 
this will not supply the demand for boys 
and girls with special aptitudes. 

It is evident that one of the fundamental 
differences in the program that has been 
described and the traditional vocational 
program is in the type of student con- 
cerned with it. Probably the majority of 
vocational programs are tied up with 
compulsory education and with delinquent 
boys and girls. The finest type of student 
is concerned with this new plan. For the 
earnest and the ambitious who must make 
their own way through school it spells 
golden opportunity. 

A prominent jeweler applied to us for 
a student apprentice and remarked, “I 
want an intelligent and trustworthy boy 
and I'll give him every opportunity to 
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make good. The other type I don’t want 
at any price. You can see what a dishonest 
boy might do in a jewelry store.” 

Here, again, is a twofold benefit which 
this program is conferring. Businessmen 
are realizing that as owners of the public- 
school system they are entitled to know 
what record a prospective employee has 
made in school. From the confidential 
report on scholarship, citizenship, accom- 
plishment, and the health record, the 
employer can form a much more accurate 
judgment of a candidate’s worth than he 
could possibly gain from a short interview. 
When a student learns that his prospective 
employer will consult his school records, 
this knowledge has a marked effect on the 
quality of his schoolwork. 

By uniting the forces of education and 
industry we feel that four distinct ends 
are served by our program of vocational 
education: 

The student is benefited. 

The employer is benefited. 

The school fulfills its function more 
effectively. 

Society gains better and more useful 
citizens. 


Types of State School Administration 


Kansas 

In the past 70 years Kansas has had 
twenty different state superintendents. In 
1828 there were 8,645 school districts in 
the state and 8,421 of them maintained 
a school. There are 105 counties in the 
state, and the smallest number of districts 
found in any county is 17 and the largest 
number in any county is 170. Greeley 
County has the fewest districts and Sumner 
County has the most. Seven thousand two 
hundred districts in 1928 maintained one- 
teacher schools. In 1938, 6,635 one-teacher 
districts out of 7,253 such districts, main- 
tained schools. The growth and decrease of 
school districts in Kansas is shown in the 
following table: 


Number of Districts 


Year Maintaining Schools 
1861 217 
1871 2,647 
1881 6.325 
1891 9,087 
1901 8,891 
1911 8,735 
1921 8,717 
1928 8,532 
1938 8,039 


The tide turned apparently a little over 
a generation ago, but the number of school 
districts is being reduced much more 
slowly than they were augmented prior to 
the peak year, which was 1896, when there 
were 9,284 districts. It is little wonder that 
such a system finds it hard going in 


1 Assoc Prof. of 
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depression years and that Kansas, accord- 
ing to the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association for 
November, 1933, reported more rural 
schools closed because of lack of funds 
than any other state in the Union. The 
actual number of rural schools reported 
not opened in Kansas was 700, with an 
aggregate enrollment of 35,000 children. 
The state with the second largest list of 
closed rural schools was Arkansas with 
400. Only two other states, Michigan and 
Louisiana, report over 100 closed schools 
for lack of funds and 23 states, some 
north, some south, some east and some 
west, closed no schools for lack of funds. 
Undoubtedly the closing of many of the 
small Kansas schools was a good thing. 
State Superintendent Markham has pub- 
lished in mimeograph form a booklet en- 
titled, “Facts of Interest for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1937.” This publica- 
tion presents several tables which throw 
light upon the one-teacher districts. The 
first six lines of one table are as follows: 


have no census over 5 or under 21 


have a census of 1 pupil 


11 districts 
11 districts 


20 districts have a census of 2 pupils 
52 districts have a census of 3 pupils 
58 districts have a census of 4 pupils 
89 districts have a census of 5 pupils 


Regarding the land grants from Con- 
gress the people of Kansas have ordained 
that 

Sections numbered sixteen 
each township in the state, including Indian 
reservations and trust lands, shall be granted 
to the state for the exclusive use of common 


and thirty-six in 


schools; and when either of said sections, or any 
part thereof, has been disposed of, other lands 
of equal value, as nearly contiguous thereof as 
possible, shall be substituted therefor. 


Also, “that seventy-two sections of land 
shall be granted to the state for the 
erection and maintenance of a state uni- 
versity.” This matter of land grants is 
something that the original thirteen and 
a few other states have never experienced. 

The state constitution in Kansas, Section 
I, Article VI, provides for the manner in 
which county superintendents are to be 
selected. The wording is as follows: 

“A superintendent of public instruction 
shall be elected in each county, whose term 
of office shall be two years, and whose 
duty and compensation shall be prescribed 
by law.” The legislature may pass eligibil- 
ity requirements; but the method of 
selection cannot be altered, short of a 
constitutional amendment, and this is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to bring about. 
The only eligibility requirements for county 
superintendents are that the candidate 
“must hold a first-grade teacher’s certifi- 
cate, or a state certificate, or be a graduate 
of an accredited college or normal school, 
and must have taught at least eighteen 
months.”’ 

Besides the usual duties, such as visit- 
ing schools, keeping records and making 
reports, 

The county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in each county in the state shall hold an- 
nually one convention of members of school- 


district boards for the purpose of consultation 
and instruction on matters pertaining to the 
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administration of the district schools of said 
county. Each district board may designate one 
or more members of said board to attend said 
convention. 

It is the duty of the county superin- 
tendent to divide the county into school 
districts. It is not difficult to change the 
size and shape of districts to suit the con- 
venience of the inhabitants, but districts 
are not supposed to be formed of territory 
containing fewer than 15 pupils. Each 
district holds an annual meeting, votes an 
appropriation which must not exceed the 
limit fixed by law, for various school pur- 
poses. The annual meeting elects one mem- 
ber of the district board in place of the 
outgoing member, whose term of office is 
three years. Thus we have a three-member 
board, organized so that each member 
holds an office, one as director, one as 
clerk, and one as treasurer. 

Kansas has several types of high schools. 
In what are known as “Tuition Counties,” 
there are districts that do not maintain 
high schools. Pupils living in these districts, 
who have completed the elementary grades, 
may enter any of the accredited high 
schools of the county and the tuition for 
such pupils is paid by the county com- 
missioners. 

The county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion shall, on or before the 25th day of July 
in each year, certify to the board of county 
commissioners the number of qualified pupils 
and the amount necessary to pay the high-school 
tuition of said pupils for the ensuing year at 
the rate of three dollars per week or’ portion 
thereof; and the county commissioners shall levy 
on all the taxable property in said county, ex 
cluding from said levy the property of any 
district or city in which is maintained a four 
year accredited high school or rural high school, 
a tax sufficient to pay said high-school tuition 

County high schools may be established 
in counties having a population of 2,000 
or over. At county seats, county-seat high 
schools may be organized provided the 
population is less than 6,000. Article 3, 
of the school law, concerns community 
high schools. 


County High Schools Disorganized; Com- 
munity High Schools Created. That upon the 
taking effect of this act, all county high schools 
in the state of Kansas, regardless of acts under 
which created, shall be disorganized and in 
their stead shall be created community high 
schools whose territory shall include all the 
territory in said counties not included in the 
territory of other accredited high schools 

Nearly a third of the high schools are 
operating under the Barnes law and are 
known as Barnes Law High Schools. The 
county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is required, under law, to certify t 
the board of county commissioners the 
number of teachers employed in the sev- 
eral high schools, and “the county com- 
missioners shall levy a tax, not in excess 
of the limit prescribed for this purpose by 
law, which levy shall be sufficient to 
produce an amount equal to $1,200 multi- 
plied by the number of teachers employed 
during the preceding year.” 

Article 5, of the school law, authorizes 
the so-called rura! high schools. “The 
electors residing in territory containing not 
less than sixteen square miles shall have 
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authority to form a rural high school 
district, whose boundaries shall have been 
approved by the county superintendent of 
public instruction and by the board of 
county commissioners of each county in 
which any part of such proposed district 
shall be situated.’ The act gives the 
authority to “establish, locate and main- 
tain therein a rural high school.” 

In 1933 the legislature passed twenty- 
seven bills relating to education. One of 
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the most important enactments “Changed 
the personnel of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and created a State Board of nine 
members consisting of State Superin- 
tendent, one from faculty of Kansas Uni- 
versity or from Kansas State College, one 
from Kansas Teachers College, one from 
a private or denominational school, one 
county superintendent, one city superin- 
tendent, one high-school principal, and 
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With the advent of the movable type of 
school furniture the problem of sight con- 
servation in the classroom has been in- 
creased. In the effort to make the class- 
room a normal social situation, hygienic 
principles have, all too often, been ignored. 
Seats have been grouped in circles and 
squares that make it necessary for children 
to face the windows. Pupils have been re- 
quired to write with the light reaching 
them from the right side, directly from the 
rear, or from in front, and to read with 
light from directly in front or from the 
rear. None of these positions is in accord 
ance with correct standards of sight con- 
servation. All of them cause eyestrain. 

The human eye cannot adjust itself to 
the highly contrasting light intensities 
which a pupil experiences when he faces 
the window during a recitation or discus- 
sion period. On a bright day, even a few 
minutes of exposure to glare of this type 
will cause noticeable discomfort. 

The pupil who writes while facing the 
windows is exposed to glare both from oc- 
casionally looking out the windows and 
from the light which is reflected directly 
from the paper to his eyes. The pupi! who 
reads or writes with his back to the win- 
dows is in his own light. Again his eyes are 
being required to adjust to contrasting 
light intensities. The point upon which he 
is attempting to focus is in low light in- 
tensity or in other words his shadow. The 
surrounding area is far brighter. Eyestrain 
results. 

The right-handed pupil who writes with 
the light reaching him from the right side 
has difficulty because of the shadow of his 
own hand falling upon the paper. With the 
left-handed pupil the directions are 
reversed. 

All these facts of hygiene are generally 
known but in the following of a relatively 
new educational fetish they have too often 
been disregarded. 

One highly desirable feature of the mov- 
able furniture is that it makes possible a 
correct provisien for the left-handed pupil. 

‘Associate in Health, Safety. and Physical Education 


New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction 
Irvington, N. J. 


In the older conventional type classroom 
this was practically impossible and was 
seldom attempted. 


Hygiene Must Be Observed 

It is the contention of the writer that 
no method, device, or plan that violates 
hygiene principles can be justified. The 
philosophy back of the socialized class- 
room is good, but the plans for carrying it 
out should be made to conform to prin- 
ciples based upon the physiology of the 
eye. Whatever modifications are necessary 
should be for the purpose of making the 
seating plan meet hygienic needs. As we 
cannot change the eye we must either 
accept whatever modifications of the seat- 
ing plan are indicated or ignore known 
facts as to glare and eyestrain. 

It is possible to use socialized grouping 
and still have the seating plan hygienically 
correct. All that is necessary is to accept a 
few familiar and well-established princi- 
ples, and to plan accordingly. They are: 

For writing the light shall reach the 
(right-handed) pupil from the left rear. 

For reading, the light shall reach the 
pupil from either the right or left rear. 

No pupil, at any time, shall be seated 
so as to face the source of light. 

The implication is clear. The hollow 
square and circular formation should be 
avoided. When pupils are seated in dis- 
cussion groups, an arc of a circle serves 
admirably. If rows and aisles are desired in 
rooms with unilateral lighting the rows can 
be made to run diagonally with the focal 
center slightly to the left of the front right- 
hand corner of the room. If there are win- 
dows on two sides of the room, this ar- 
rangement should not be used. In this case 
the conventional front to rear seating is 
best. 

If tables are used pupils should sit only 
at one side. If pupils sit opposite each 
other, correct lighting is impossible. 

There is evidence available to show that 
many pupils suffer impairment of the eyes 
during the school period. This impairment 
could be reduced by a reasonable attention 
to seating as it relates to the source of 
light. 
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Guidance is something that cannot be 
set apart from the rest of the school 
_from the teaching group as a whole — 
from the curriculum — from the admin- 
istrative practices and procedures. It is 
something that must permeate the entire 
school structure if it is to be effective. 
Guidance is education itself. (Guidance is 
an adjustment of the individual to the 
educational experiences to which the 
school curriculum exposes him in terms 
of his individual abilities and interests.) 
| feel that in our discussion of guidance 
we have made the error that all educators 
have made in past years — that is, we be- 
lieve that we have found a new panacea 
to solve all the problems of education. 
When we found the intelligence test, we 
thought it was the solution to our ills, even 
though at best, it was only an instrument. 
We thought that the junior high school, 
the six-six organization, the six-year graded 
elementary school, and other types of 
organization would be the “open sesame” 
to educational achievement. Yet, in all 
cases, we have come to recognize that they 
were all merely instruments — that the 


schools can be no better than the under- 


standing and intelligence of the teachers. 
We have come to understand that the 
schools must more and more think in 


terms of pupils and of individual differ- 
ences and less in terms of organization, of 
subject matter, and of curriculum. 

[he rapidity with which educational 
systems throughout the country have been 
ittempting to set up guidance programs 
has caused the administrator great 
cern, especially when he inquires as to just 
what is this recently developed field and 
what contribution to educatign it purports 
to carry out. On the other hand, when I 
attempt to satisfy my own curiosity by 
thumbing through the voluminous liter- 
ature now available or seriously question- 
ing any group supposedly trained in this 
held, I find guidance as it now exists t 
be standardized neither in organization, 
method, nor purpose. 

In order that I might justify my con- 
clusion and in order that we might arrive 
at a mutual understanding, let us briefly 
drop back to the early beginnings and 
observe the development it has passed 
through. The first organized professional! 
service of this sort dates back to 1908 
when the late Frank Parsons organized 
the Vocational Bureau of Boston and 
began to give advice to the young people 
on the choice of and preparation for their 
vocations. As a result, his pioneer work 
and writings influenced to a great degree 
the development of work in this field until 
soon one found private social agencies 
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promoting the idea of ‘‘Vocation Bureaus’’ 
and, finally, the introduction of vocational 
guidance into the school systems of some 
of the larger cities. Although at the outset 
guidance confined itself with the relation 
of the individual to the economic world, 
the value of its technique soon became 
recognized and became extended so as to 
include a much broader field. Therefore, 
it soon became obvious that the pupil 
needed advice not only with respect to the 
vocational world, but also on the ways of 
meeting and overcoming obstacles, which 
might result in a richer and more success- 
ful life. It is at this stage that one was 
introduced to such terms as social guid- 
ance, moral guidance, civic guidance, and 
health guidance without the least attempt 
to define the qualifying adjective or its 
noun. These ideas spread like wildfire until 
guidance had taken on such broad defini- 
tions as to be practically meaningless and 
for a time scattered itself in every direc- 
tion into the thin air of general education. 


What is Guidance? 

Finally, with the aid of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, there 
culminated a definition which has now 
been quite generally accepted, namely, 
“Vocational Guidance is the process of 
assisting the individual to choose an occu- 
pation, prepare for it, enter upon, and 
progress in it.” However, when we attempt 


to analyze this definitely and to take 
cognizance of its implications, we can 
readily see that this definition will soon 
lose a great share of its simplicity. 
Guidance, as I see it, is a means —a 
philosophy whereby the principle of 


democracy may be brought to its proper 
fruition. In a democracy the sole reason 
for the school’s existence is the individual 
and the school’s purpose to serve the in- 
dividual by developing the individual's 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities to its 
optimum or maximum limit. Allow me to 
quote briefly from Professor B. R. Buck- 
ingham: “As well say a man does not fit 
his clothes as say the child does not fit the 
school. The child is the standard to which 
all other things must be adjusted, and to 
the extent that this adjustment is im- 
perfect, to that extent the school fails.” 
Or, as Professor Morrison has so ably 
stated, the teachers should spend half their 
time studying their pupils as growing in- 
dividuals and the rest of their time doing 
what that study indicates is desirable and 
necessary. Schools and teachers must cease 
being subject-matter specialists and _ be- 
come adaptable leaders or guides’ of the 
individual children, regardless of the 
heterogeneity of their classes. The em- 
phasis must shift from our so-called pre- 
scribed curriculum and our predetermined 
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standards, not to the introduction of a 
vast number of new courses, but to the 
materials and experiences which are com- 
mensurate with the interests, needs, and 
abilities of the individuals in society. If 
we accept the dictum that public schools 
are maintained for all the children of all 
the people, we must draw the conclusion 
that curriculums and administrative poli- 
cies and school procedures that result in 
the failure of from 10 to 40 per cent of 
our children are indefensible. 

During the past all schools had what 
might be called guidance. By that I mean 
they had set up a preprofessional academic 
program which, for the most part, was 
suitable to only 5 per cent of all the pupils 
and required all pupils to live up to its 
higher and everlasting higher standards. 
1 am, however, thoroughly convinced that 
trained guidance counselors are indispens- 
able, but their efforts will remain ineffec- 
tive without the wholehearted, sympathetic 
co-operation of the entire teaching staff. 
Guidance in this respect is not confined 
to a technique, but rather to a philosophy 
which must permeate every aspect of the 
educational ladder, both vertically and 
horizontally, if it aims to realize any 
significant contribution to a democratic 
education. 

Therefore, if we adopt the assumption 
that the school’s responsibility is to fit the 
school to meet the needs of its students 
and further assume that this philosophy 
is integrated throughout our educational 
system, then the personnel approach can 
play a paramount role in the attainment 
of this philosophy. However, before its 
contribution can be made, it is first of 
all necessary that there be basic changes 
in the fundamental philosophy of our 
duties, plus a complete reorientation of 
teachers if both education and guidance 
are to realize their ideals. Please do not 
infer that I conceive of guidance as a fifth- 
wheel function, but rather as a technique, 
inextricably bound with our educational 
routine which will facilitate the attainment 
of our democratic philosophy. 


What Should Johnny Learn? 

If we assume the task of meeting the 
individual’s needs, then our first task is to 
ascertain just what those needs are. The 
elementary task of a guidance program, 
therefore, is to provide a continuous cycle 
whereby it is possible for the school to 
ascertain the capacities, interests, and 
needs of the individual pupils. Or, as 
stated by Ben Wood: “Our first task is to 
answer what can Johnny learn, and which 
of the things he can learn should the 
school, in light of all the facts, try to 
help him learn?’’ Furthermore, with this 
evidence at hand, we should further serve 
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the individual by enabling him to secure 
as objective and clear-cut a picture of 
himself as scientific techniques and counse- 
lors are able to demonstrate. 

On the basis of our discovered individ- 
ual abilities, needs, and interests, we are 
then in a position to determine broad 
curriculum outlines and desirable objec- 
tives, not as standards for all the pupils, 
but to serve as general guides for the 
curriculum maker as well as the teacher 
who comes into actual contact with the 
individual pupil. In this manner our cur- 
riculum making will result in a process 
of formulating individual goals and con- 
tinually modifying them in accordance 
with the developing of the capacities, inter- 
ests, and needs of the individual. 

Another aspect is to provide a means 
whereby we can make known to the pupils 
the educational, vocational, and _ social 
opportunities, not only during his school 
life, but also in his after-school life. I 
realize that many schools have concerned 
themselves with information about the 
occupational world and have totally 
ignored the educational and social adjust- 
ments of the pupils. Nevertheless, such 
information is valuable when we glance 
at our highly specialized society and its 
accompanying chaotic condition. Further- 
more, it serves as a means whereby we 
can better guide each individual toward 
those opportunities which are both avail- 
able and in harmony with his needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities. Therefore, we cannot 
confine ourselves to any one phase of 
guidance, but must embrace the various 
phases into an integrated whole which 
should and must permeate the educational 
system. 

St. Paul, like the rest of the United 
States, has had an influx in pupil enroll- 
ment that has taxed facilities and teach- 
ing to a maximum degree. In the United 
States in 1900 only 12 per cent of the 
youth of appropriate ages were in school, 
whereas by 1928 over 75 per cent were 
enrolled. In Minnesota from 1915 to 1935 
the proportion of youth in high school has 
increased 215 per cent. Correspondingly, 
we find this tendency present in St. Paul, 
whereas a few years ago it was the priv- 
ilege of only a few to attend high school. 
Today it has become the typical and we 
purport to make it the most profitable 
manner of spending these years of life. 

The significance of this increased enroll- 
ment is not in the housing and adminis- 
trative problems introduced, but rather a 
shift in the function of the school in meet- 
ing the needs of this vast majority of stu- 
dents from that of the minority who plan 
to enter college. That is, although the 
heterogeneity of our school population 
may not have increased, the numbers at 
the different levels have, thereby increas- 
ing the services the school must perform. 
Therefore, we cannot continue blindly to 
try to make the so-called mentally retarded 
live up to our present mass standards nor 
can we force our superior students to live 
down to these standards which are some- 
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what questionable for even the so-called 
mediocre pupils. Neither can the problem 
be solved by setting up some hypothetical 
or mythical standard for all. To continue 
to fail people who have been unable to 
live up to any archaic predetermined cur- 
riculum is nothing short of a professional 
blunder. 


The Vocational-School Problem 

The present high mortality rate in some 
schools (especially the vocational) makes 
it imperative that we provide for the ex- 
ploration of the social and economic world 
and aid the pupil in finding the occupation 
or occupations he can best perform. To 
require individuals with inferior mental 
ability to enter a vocational school results 
not only in a waste of time and energy 
but also in maladjustment and bitter dis- 
appointment. Increased demands are being 
placed on the individual by the employ- 
ment world. During the severe stages of 
the depression youth turned toward educa- 
tion to prepare them for the future. As a 
result of a recent survey of 40,000 un- 
employed young people, it was found that 
75 per cent were untrained for any kind 
of a skilled job. 

It is of further interest to note that a 
recent study by Darley and Williamson 
revealed that students tend to concentrate 
their choices into a few categories which 
are not in agreement with existing occupa- 
tional conditions. Similar results were ob- 
tained by Paterson and Williamson in their 
study of employed and unemployed adults. 
No doubt a wider dissemination of in- 
formation about occupational trends and 
opportunities, plus greater human engineer- 
ing, may contribute much to the preven- 
tion of human waste and maladjustment. 

The disappearance of many occupations 
and the birth of new occupations present 
problems of unlimited extent. For example, 
such occupations as cigarmaking, dress- 
making, etc., have almost totally dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, new 
occupations, such as air conditioning and 
comptometer operating, have made their 
appearance. It is important, therefore, that 
education and guidance concern themselves 
and keep abreast with the changing 
occupational world in order to equip the 
individual to make adequate readjustments 
with a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort. 

In St. Paul the schools have faced the 
problem of trying to determine the needs 
of the individual child and then to provide 
a curriculum that would meet these needs. 
This should have required a rather definite 
change from the traditional college-prepar- 
atory curriculum to a curriculum where 
one recognized that the major function of 
a secondary school was to deal with the 
needs of the 65 to 75 per cent of the pupils 
who would not go on te college, but who 
would be entering the professions. Such a 
survey necessitated a careful examination 
and scrutiny of the present curriculum 
offerings and of the facilities for guidance 
existing in the public schools. On the one 
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hand, this would bring about revised cur- 
riculum standards and on the other hand 
an organized and uniform system of 
guidance. 

For this reason I called together a group 
of people in the St. Paul school system 
who had been doing considerable work and 
considerable thinking in the guidance 
field. I asked individuals from outside the 
school system, who were interested and 
who had worked in this field, to act as 
counselors and technical advisers. This 
guidance committee attempted to make a 
summary of the guidance facilities in the 
St. Paul senior high schools and to propose 
a general program. The summary sub- 
mitted to me by this group presents a 
picture of the guidance program as it 
exists today, scattered throughout the 
school units of the St. Paul public schools. 
There was no attempt to evaluate the 
existing offices and functions. The survey 
broke down into five main heads: health, 
recreation, moral and ethical, records and 
education, and vocational guidance. In this 
report the committee indicated the pur- 
poses of a guidance program and the duties 
of a guidance department. I quote: “The 
chief function of a guidance department 
is to make a continuing study of the stu- 
dent body whereby a record can be made 
and kept of the intelligence, abilities, and 
aptitudes of each pupil.” This function 
may be discharged by the collection and 
utilization of the following types of data: 


Data Needed 

1. General educational capacities of a pupil 
should be determined by frequent standard intel- 
ligence, standard achievement, and special ability 
tests. The record should specify, in all cases, the 
data, the form of the test, the name of the test, 
and the name of the tester. 

2. A health record of each pupil, based upon 
data gathered from school physicians, school 
nurses, and other available sources, should be 
kept. This record should include any physical 
disabilities that might interfere with the pupil’s 
vocational and educational adjustment. 

3. Confidential transcripts should be kept of 
all personal interviews of the pupil with teachers, 
administrators, and guidance workers. A_ record 
should be made of each pupil’s social and emo- 
tional behavior. Helpful information and com- 
ments on pupils by teachers, collected by guid- 
ance workers, should be filed. 

4. A record should be kept, by guidance work- 
ers, of what parents have to communicate about 
their child —the parents’ reaction to the adjust- 
ment of the pupil. 

5. The parents’ plan for the child, such as 
continued education, vocational choice, ete., 
should be noted. 

6. Notations of any expression, by entering 
pupils, of vocational objectives should be made. 

7. Access to a complete record of all pupils’ 
scholastic achievements should be had by the 
guidance department. 

8. There should be a personalized synthesis of 
the above information for each pupil, by a 
trained guidance worker, preceding his registra- 
tion in high-school courses so as to distribute 
him to that educational curriculum that seems 
best for his adjustment. Insofar as_ possible, 
then, such individualized guidance should begin 
during the junior-high-school term, and continue 
through his school life. 

9. The primary duties of the whole guidance 
setup are to discover and meet problems of edu- 
cational and vocational adjustment, and to “sell” 
the program to the administration and to the 
faculty. Without understanding and co-operation 
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upon the part of everyone in daily contact with 
the pupil, any program is doomed to failure. 


The summary included also recom- 
mendations for the organization of an 
effective guidance program and_ recom- 


mendations relative to the personnel - 
people with specialized training — who 
would be employed in such a guidance 
program. The committee also enumerated 
the implications to be drawn from a guid- 
ance program. They are as follows: 


1.A reduction of pupil elimination due to 
pupil maladjustment 

2, A curriculum scientifically reorganized to 
meet the needs of a changing and shifting school 
population. 

3. The discovery and arrangement for train- 
ing of pupils with special interests and abilities, 
such as art, music, and crafts. 

4. An organized plan to make the child rather 
than the curriculum the point of emphasis in 
educational work. 

35. A clearing house for all 
the individual pupil. 

6. A mustering of all the forces in the school 
und in the home in the interests of the pupil 

7. The quickest and surest method of selling 
the schools and their activities to the public. 


data relative to 


In Conclusion 

Although it would not be feasible to 
expect to put in a guidance program that 
would bring about the results accepted as 
desirable, we should, in the light of our 
experience, move forward upon sound 
ground at a pace in keeping with the 
facilities at our command. Training must 
be acquired by the men and women in 
the program; experimentation must be 
carried on; mistakes must be kept to a 
minimum by a careful consideration of the 
implications contained in each step. Only 
by careful planning and experimentation 
can we bring about the kind of a program 
upon which a superintendent could place 
his unqualified stamp of approval. 

Guidance is not the solution of all our 
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ills. It is not something that can be 
compartmentalized, but is something that 
must be integrated and orientated through- 
out the entire school system. It requires, 
on the one hand, trained personnel — 
people with a sympathetic and understand- 
ing attitude. A guidance program, to be 
effective, should not and cannot be carried 
on by a group of trained specialists alone, 
but rather under the sympathetic and 
understanding direction of people trained 
in the techniques of guidance and by an 
administration that realizes how closely 
this program ties up with the whole educa- 
tional scheme. It requires teacher training 
and teacher education. It requires a sym- 
pathetic and careful analysis of the pupils 

-with cumulative records starting from 
the child in the first grade and continuing 
up until the child is graduated from high 
school. It involves a group of trained 
people who are able to take the data 
accumulated from the cumulative records 
and from observations made of students, 
anecdotal and descriptive, and to interpret 
them in terms of the educational, moral, 
social, health, and vocational needs of the 
individual child. It involves a_ careful 
examination of the curriculum so that each 
and every child going through our schools 
shall have the opportunity, in terms of his 
past experiences, his capacities, his abili- 
ties, and his special interests, to learn the 
things that will be of most value to him 
and, at the same time, to make the proper 
adjustment to the society of which he is 
to be a part. 

It will be well to remember also that 
guidance will not solve the problem that 
we face in society — to assume that the 
waste caused by unemployment and en- 
forced idleness now existing among a large 
segment of our population will be elim- 
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inated by a proper program of guidance 
is a mistake. Too few teachers, too few 
planners of curriculums, too few school 
administrators, and too few research direc- 
tors have failed to recognize that the prob- 
lems that exist in the economic and social 
strata, although having a direct bearing on 
the schools, are not the result of our edu- 
cational system, but are the result of a 
maladjusted social and economic order. At 
the same time that we are attempting to 
take care more intelligently of the needs 
of the individual pupil by making our 
schools pupil-centered and by building our 
schools around the individual, rather than 
by setting up standards that are not 
adaptable in terms of individual needs, 
we must also realize that our educational 
problems tie up closely with the economic 
and social problems. No field would show 
more clearly the maladjustment that exists 
between the training that we should be 
offering the children and the society into 
which we are educating them than the field 
of guidance. 

Those of us who believe that schools 
are essential to the continuance of democ- 
racy and who see them as the equalizing 
agency whereby all persons, in terms of, 
their abilities and interests, are given some 
degree of equal opportunity must recognize 
that the taxpayers and people are increas- 
ingly critical of the accomplishments of the 
schools in terms of the philosophy of uni- 
versal education because of our failure to 
meet the needs of a large percentage of 
people who come to them. They must 
realize that the field of guidance, directed 
toward the reshaping of the curriculum in 
terms of the individual needs of the pupils, 
is one means whereby public education can 
justify itself in terms of the ultimate aims 
of democracy. 


The Ideal Principal 


During the past five years much has 
been said about democratic school adminis- 
tration and supervision. The average prin- 
cipal, like everyone else, finds it difficult 
to evaluate his own work. He is so close to 
his job that it is almost impossible to get 
a proper perspective. 

Believing that it might be helpful for 
principals to see themselves as teachers 
see them, an effort was made to survey 
the situation with the help of twelve out- 
standing Los Angeles County teachers. 
These teachers were asked to indicate 
briefly the personal traits which they be- 
lieved the ideal high-school principal 
should have, what the principal should do 
lor them, and what he should permit them 
to do. The 125 suggestions offered pertain- 
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ing to teacher-principal relationships have 


been combined and condensed into 20 
items. These have been classified under 
three headings — leadership, protection, 


and understanding. 


Leadership 
1. The ideal principal should be a stu- 
dent of education and of society. He should 
read widely, go to school occasionally, and 
should travel sufficiently to find out about 
the country and the world. It isn’t neces- 
sary that he know all the answers, but he 
should know the best means for finding 
them. As expressed by one teacher: “I 
probably know more about my subject 
field than does my principal, but I expect 
him to know more about all the fields than 
do any of his teachers.” 
2. The ideal principal 


should strive 


toward the use of democratic procedures 
in the handling of all problems of definite 
importance to the faculty and to the stu- 
dents. He should appoint teacher commit- 
tees for the purpose of studying problems 
and making recommendations. When nec- 
essary, he is justified in using the veto 
power, without paternalism. 

3. The ideal principal should stimulate 
professional growth by means of an active 
in-service program. He directs professional 
reading, encourages initiative and original- 
ity on the part of teachers, permits them 
to choose their own methods, and conducts 
stimulating faculty meetings. One teacher 
said: ““The best professional reading I do 
are those things which my principal calls 
to my attention.”’ Another teacher said: “I 
don’t like faculty meetings because the 
principal bawls teachers out without men- 
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tioning names and takes up about half the 
time making petty announcements. ” 

All of the teachers who co-operated in 
the survey saw a place for constructive 
faculty meetings. 

4. The ideal principal should keep up to 
date, but should avoid the extremes. One 
teacher says: “I want my principal to have 
vision, but to be practical.” 

Another said: ‘He should be progressive 
and liberal, yet without ballyhoo and en- 
thusiasm for half-baked theories. He 
should be conservative in that he proves 
all things and holds fast to that which is 
good.”’ 

He should take a balanced interest in all 
school activities and not be a fiend for foot- 
ball or music, with little interest in other 
things. One teacher said: “He should be 
modern — not radical.”’ 

In short, the good principal should be 
open minded to new developments, but 
should be critical minded lest they not 
prove beneficial. 

5. The ideal principal should be sincere 
and should possess unquestioned integrity 
and intellectual honesty. He should com- 
mand the respect of all who know him. 
One teacher remarks: “The principal 
should practice what he preaches and not 
be a politician. The only thing I have 
against our principal is the fact that he 
gets up before conferences and conventions 
and preaches progressive education, then 
he comes home and tells us to be very 
cautious and to leave the experimentation 
to others.” 

6. The ideal principal should run his job 
and not let his job run him. One teacher 
states that “he should appreciate the fact 
that all administrative procedure is sub- 
ordinate and supplementary to learning of 
pupils in the classroom. He should not just 
hold down the job of keeping boys and 
girls in the classrooms every day, but 
should have a definite educational and 
social philosophy. He should minimize the 
use of red tape. He should place teachers 
so that their strongest contributions may 
be made to the school.” 

7. The ideal principal should be punc- 
tual at school, at school and community 
programs, and teacher meetings in order to 
maintain the respect and good will of 
pupils, teachers, and laymen. 

8. The ideal principal should be a com- 
munity leader, should work in church, 
service clubs, and other constructive com- 
munity organizations. He should avoid 
becoming provincial by taking an active in- 
terest in state and national educational as- 
sociation affairs. In this connection a teach- 
er wrote, ‘My principal has a reputation 
of being the most well-read principal in his 
section of the state, but the public doesn't 
like him very well because it 
know him.” 
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Protection 
9. The ideal principal should be the 
champion of his teachers in seeing to it 
that they have adequate salaries, that they 
receive appropriate increases from time to 
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time, and that their positions are secure 
as long as they render satisfactory service. 
As one teacher stated, “After the teacher 
has been employed, a sense of professional 
safety and security should be vouchsafed. 
Without this a teacher cannot do his best 
work.” 

10. The ideal principal will clarify the 
duties of all his personnel, will delegate 
authority carefully, give teachers freedom 
to carry out their duties, and then hold 
them responsible for them. He should back 
up his teachers and not alibi or pass the 
buck when the mistake is his. He should 
treat all teachers and pupils alike. 

11. The ideal principal should protect 
his teachers from community criticism by 
interpreting new developments through a 
good public-relations program. He should 
not be a publicity seeker for innovations 
until they have first been proven. He can 
protect his teachers by experimenting — 
then publicizing, rather than the other way 
round. 

Along this line one teacher states: ‘The 
principal should be willing to advocate, 
permit, and defend the right of the teacher 
to live his own life. This implies adherence 
to the principle of academic, personal, and 
political freedom worthy of an adult. The 
principal should insist upon these rights 
for himself, too.” 

12. The ideal principal should protect 
the teacher from the vested interests of 
other teachers. No aggressive teacher 
should be permitted to get more than her 
share of supplies, books, and equipment to 
the disadvantage of other teachers. No 
teacher should be permitted to use the 
major outside time of large groups of 
pupils to the detriment of advantages to 
be gained from participating in activities 
sponsored by other teachers. 

One teacher said, ‘‘He should be just in 
all his dealings and should ignore the flat- 
tery of certain teachers.” 

Another says: “He is a good business 
man, budgeting his funds so that one de- 
partment is not favored over others in 
expenditures.” 

13. When a teacher needs criticism, the 
ideal principal will give it in private. He 
will be frank and fair and will adhere to 
accepted professional ethics at all times. 
In the words of one teacher, “If criticism 
is needed, he gives it constructively to the 
teacher herself and does not talk about 
her.” 

Understanding 

14. The ideal principal gives credit to 
whom it is due. He recognizes merit in his 
teachers and is warm in his appreciation 
of outstanding work. 

15. The ideal principal seeks not to 
overload his teachers with too many classes 
and activities. He does not let reports over- 
shadow teaching. He reduces the clerical 
work of teachers to a minimum. 

One teacher told me personally that only 
an exceptional teacher can carry the de- 
pression load and maintain his health, en- 
thusiasm, and teaching ideals. 

16. The ideal principal should first be 
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an educational leader, then a_ business 
manager. He should give teachers oppor- 
tunities to explain their needs and should 
provide them with necessary materials and 
conditions for carrying on a good teaching 
program. 

One teacher states: “It isn’t enough to 
have decent salaries, buildings, janitor 
service. I have found that materials for 
study such as books, pamphlets, and 
magazines are given the least consideration 
in budget making. I am of the opinion that 
schools could well afford to do without 
some of the showy things and spend more 
money for classroom materials.” 

17. The ideal principal should visit his 
teachers occasionally, should show an in- 
terest in their work, and should exercise 
a friendly attitude in finding out what they 
are doing, how they are doing it, and why 
they are doing it that way. This helps 
teachers to grow and gives them confidence. 

Here is an eye-opener from one teacher: 
“Principals should never get too far away 
from classroom understanding. It is easy 
to say what should be done, but the real 
problem comes in doing it. Sometimes prin- 
cipals forget what actual classroom situa- 
tions are like, and without this under- 
standing the teacher and the principal lack 
a common ground upon which to meet and 
to talk things over.” 

18. The ideal principal is approachable 
and easily accessible. He does not consider 
himself the center of the universe. He is 
there to serve teachers and pupils, and it 
is not their business to serve him. 

As one teacher says, “I like my princi- 
pal because he hears my troubles, keeps 
my confidence, considers my suggestions, 
and is a sympathetic professional friend.” 
Another teacher says: ‘‘The only thing I 
don’t like about my principal is that he 
always is in a rush and never has time to 
talk to me about my work.” 

19. The ideal principal is human. As 
one teacher puts it, ‘The thing I have ever 
appreciated most about my principal was 
the friendly letter he sent me when I was 
sick.” 

20. The ideal principal has an active 
sense of humor. This gives him self-control 
and the ability to get along with other 
people. This keeps him from taking him- 
self and his job too seriously in the 
wrong way. In the words of one teacher, 
‘My principal has a keen sense of humor 
which gives him insight and a sense of 
proportion.” 

Mr. Principal: If you have fifteen or 
more of these items in your favor, you are 
a good principal. If you have twelve of 
them, you are a border-line case. If you 
have ten or less, you should resign and 
begin selling aluminum ware or bonds. If 
you are fortunate enough to have all 
twenty of them, you should tune your harp 
and trim your wings regularly. 


@ The New Jersey state supreme court in a 
suit brought by two women teachers against the 
Wildwood board of education has voted that 
teachers may not be dismissed because they are 
married 
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The Battle of the Seating Equipment 


It appears that there are still schools of 
thought or at least of argument and 
opinion among educators as to “the best 
type” of classroom seating equipment. The 
cleavage follows somewhat the distinction 
between Progressives and Conservatives, as 
they are self-styled, or between radicals 
and reactionaries as they label each other. 
The extreme advocates of informality and 
spontaneity, according to the critics, 
visualize the ultimate ideal of seating as 
the nearest approximation to a plot of 
grass Or a cumulus cloud obtainable within 
schoolroom walls. While to the former, the 
ideal of the formalist is straight lines of 
prison cells with seats screwed to the floors 
and pupils to the seats. 

Along the battle front the proponents of 
change and informality advance from the 
left, charging with tables and chairs in 
loose formation behind a smoke screen of 
“homelike atmosphere” and a barrage of 
individual initiatives, and attack anything 
that makes a school look like a school. On 
the right is heard the “bunk, bunk, bunk” 
of educational big guns entrenched behind 
solid lines of fixed furniture. There are 
conquered salients where informality is 
enthroned and children are rigidly required 
to sit and do as they please whether they 
like it or not. There are hinterland areas 
where the unenforced old law still is, sit 
up and pay attention whether you can or 
not — and like it. 

But these are incidents. The significant 
fact is that the country as a whole has 
shifted from ultraconservative rigidity to 
rational mobility and has stopped short of 
mere looseness as the classroom equipment 
policy. Whereas a decade ago about 25 per 
cent of new classroom equipment installed 
was of the movable type, the present 
proportion is around 80 per cent. For the 
most part children do sit better and they 
like it. Happily for young America, com- 
mon sense and practical necessity hedge 
both tender-minded and tough within 
narrow limits of choice. Theories and 
methods are intangible and transitory, but 
brick walls and anatomical structures are 
inescapable facts. Viewed through prisms 
of educational bias, seating ideals may 
come out at one end of the spectrum as 
mutilated orange boxes and as mail-order, 
cast-iron desks at the other. But scientific 
Seating progress is advancing through 
open-minded clarifying of objectives and 
the reconciling of enthusiasm and dis- 
paragements. 

Research is sorting out the fallacies and 
the fundamentals in the old traditions and 
the new visions. Research is definitely not 
concerned with defending or perpetuating 
any type of equipment, nor with saving 
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the face of any manufacturing program or 
pedagogical theory. It is concerned with 
developing for every distinct school need 
that form of equipment which will best 
serve (a) the pupil’s physical welfare, (}) 
the pupil’s learning efficiency, (c) stand- 
ards of aesthetic refinement, (d) public 
economy, and (e) adaptability to teaching 
methods. Where these point to stationary 
seating as the best form of equipment, it 
is the business of research to free that 
equipment of every objection chargeable 
against it. Where they indicate inherent 
advantages in tables and chairs, research 
must build into them every possible use 
value. And for other uses research seeks to 
devise progressively better movable desk 
units embodying every ideal applicable to 
seating equipment and avoiding every dis- 
coverable fault. 

Both the visionaries and the defenders 
of tradition increasingly recognize the hard 
fact that just learning, living, and working 
in a modernized world are physiological 
hazards. Progressively they realize that, 
regardless of educational philosophies, 
sitting and reading are dominant facts in 
any cultured life. Among the doing habits 
that are most worth while are those of 
sitting wholesomely, of lessening sitting 
and working fatigue through efficient body 
posture, and of minimizing the eyestrains 
which the cultured life imposes. There is 
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Fig. 1. Traditional individual desk arrange- 
ment. Forty regular sittings. An additional 
row may be accommodated by eliminating 
alternate aisles; otherwise only by sacrific- 
ing proper desk area. Pupils in left rear 
of room are subjected to window glare. 
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no longer room for debate on either the 
vital importance or the essential nature of 
good sitting posture. These are settled by 
medical as well as educational science. Yet, 
there is still some skepticism and miscon- 
ception, or at least lack of interest, on the 
part of those who conceive of good posture 
as a matter of effort, of muscular tensions 
and stiffness; as something the sitter must 
consciously and actively do; as a more or 
less awkward and uncomfortable task im- 
posed upon the reluctant. 


Good Posture and Desk Design 


In fact, good posture is essentially 
relaxed, comfortable, and nonfatiguing. 
It is simply the most restful, wholesome, 
invigorating, and graceful way of sitting. 
It is no arbitrary or transient style in 
sitting. It is a fixed resultant of the law 
of gravity and the human anatomical 
design. When man-made seats defy these 
God-given facts, erect posture is awkward 
and difficult and good sitting posture im- 
possible. The one infallible criterion of a 
good seat is that good posture in it is 
natural, relaxed, and comfortable for the 
sitter. Good posture automatically includes 
an expanded chest with deep breathing, 
a flat abdomen with all organs in position 
for free and vigorous functioning, and a 
complete absence of muscular tension. 

Correct posture design, including dimen- 
sions proportionate to the size of the sitter, 
is possible to any type of school seat, 
whether a separate chair or a part of a 
desk unit. However, it is more readily and 
surely attained in the seats which bear a 
fixed relationship to the desks with which 
they are to be used. Herein the desk units 
have an initial advantage over separate 
chairs however well designed. Furthermore, 
a very much larger percentage of the desk 
units are designed with special reference 
to the good posture of school children, than 
is or can be true of chairs. There are 
important posture factors involved in the 
use of chairs which cannot be controlled 
in their designing. Furthermore, there are 
very definite postural and visual strains 
involved in doing either reading or writ- 
ing, or any similar activities, on a flat- 
top surface; and here a properly designed 
desk slope has an immeasurable advantage 
over any flat table. 

Although posture and sight conservation 
are basic, they are by no means the only 
values to be considered in the selection of 
seating equipment. In fact, they are often 
the least considered. They are not in con- 
flict with any of the five research ideals 
enumerated above. They certainly do not 
interfere with learning efficiency nor with 
standards of aesthetic refinement. They 
are most commonly ignored in relation to 
supposed public economy and assumed 
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adaptability to teaching methods. Of 
course, there is no real conflict here, and 
no seating should be considered as good 
or worthy of a place in modern schools 
which does not effectively serve all the 
ideals set forth. Progress is hindered and 
education suffers through the _ over- 
emphasis of some of these ideals at the 
expense of others, and in failure to con- 
sider all the implications of each. For 
example, economy considered only as first 
cost may prove wild extravagance when 
durability and proper maintenance are in- 
cluded and infinitely more so when the 
human and educational costs affected are 
included in the calculation. Adaptability 
to teaching methods may easily be focused 
on one brilliant point of temporary em- 
phasis and quite out of focus relative to 
the whole program and the long years 
during which the seating units must 
function. 


Isolation for Good Work 

The pupils’ comfort and physical vigor 
are unquestionably factors in learning effi- 
ciency. Likewise, a sufficient degree of 
isolation to secure reasonable freedom from 
annoyance and distractions and to permit 
concentration on the task in hand, is 
essential to learning efficiency, whether 
that task be assigned by the teacher or 
self-chosen and directed. The development 
of individuality and spontaneity depends 
no less upon the opportunity for in- 
dependence and undisturbed concentration 
than it does upon sharing in group activ- 
ities. There can be no successful group 
teaching which ignores the most essential 
learning unit, the individual learner acting 
alone. The most flexible grouping possible 
is attained by the combinations of ones. 
Pairing by furniture and grouping dictated 
by table dimensions are diametrically 
opposed to flexible group instruction. Com- 
plete individualization of seating facilities 
would seem to be fundamental to modern 
conceptions of teaching methods, and yet 
it is in the name of modernization that the 
sanctity of individual development is sub- 
ordinated to furniture foibles. 

There is a real need in every modern 
elementary classroom for a liberal table 
surface about which pupils may be vari- 
ously and informally gathered in varying 
numbers and groupings for sundry projects 
and activities. This undoubted need is 
often cited as a reason for tables and chairs 
as regular seating equipment. A recent 
survey of many rooms so equipped, dem- 
onstrated that so long as his chair and 
his table space constitutes the sole home 
seat station for each pupil, and no supple- 
mentary equipment is provided, the group 
table requirement has not been met. Where 
the group table is provided, its value is 
certainly no defense for similar equipment 
for the home stations. The practical prin- 
ciple which evolves is that individual seat- 
ing should be selected with regard to the 
individual alone, and supplementary equip- 
ment for such activities as are not adapted 
to the individua! seating facilities. 
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Fig. 2. Flexible diagonal arrangement pro- 
vides perfect light relation for every seat. 
Thirty-eight to forty-four sittings, plus space 
for large table, supplementary equipment 
or activities, or additional seats. Position of 
teacher's desk is especially desirable, but 
optional. Travel lines and relation to black- 

boards especially good. 


In this connection an interesting fact 
develops. It is related to floor-space limita- 
tions and may be summed up in the state- 
ment that any classroom will accommodate 
as many children with individual desks 
plus supplementary large-group tables 
with chairs, as it will accommodate in 
separate chairs and tables without the 
supplementary equipment. This statement 
assumes the same allowance of working 
space per pupil and the same area for 
passageways in each case. Regardless of 
the type of equipment, each pupil should 
have as desk or table space in any elemen- 
tary grade, not less than about 3 sq. ft., 
that is an area 24 in. wide and 18 in. deep. 
His seat in working position requires 12 
in. behind his desk surface (or 2 sq. ft.). 
But a movable chair at a table requires 
at least another 12 in. in which to move 
for purposes of ingress and egress. If the 
table is equipped with drawers, or if bump- 
ing of the chair into the table behind is to 
be avoided, 18 in. or more must be pro- 
vided for this movement. That is to say 
that from two to three square feet per 
pupil are required simply for the move- 
ment of the chairs and are available for 
no other purpose. This space is saved 
where seat and desk units are inseparable. 
This saving of 80 to 120 sq. ft. in a class- 
room becomes available for the supple- 
mentary equipment. 

It thus appears that by combining the 
individual desk equipment in each class- 
room with supplementary room tables and 
several light chairs which may be variously 
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used (and a workbench if the program 
requires) all the objectives and ideals of 
the Progressive activity program are fully 
provided for, so far as the pupil equipment 
is concerned. At the same time all the 
objections to the loose table and chair 
equipment which are raised by hygienists 
and conservative educators are eliminated, 
By the use of movable seating units rather 
than the stationary sort, the classroom 
arrangement may be made compact or ex- 
panded as desired. 


Arrangement of Furniture 


To make the use of large supplementary 
tables practicable without hazardous elim- 
ination of aisles and passageways, it is 
necessary to give careful thought to the 
arrangement of the furniture . The _in- 
dividual seatings in which most of the 
intensive work will always be done, should 
be arranged compactly on the window side 
of the room. They should utilize in large 
degree the rectangles at the frent and rear 
of the room which are quite commonly 
wasted. Thus all the remaining unused 
space is thrown together in one large 
rectangle along the right side of the room. 
In the typical symmetrical _rectilineal 
arrangement of pupil seating, with a seven- 
or eight-foot space clear across the front 
of the room occupied only by the teacher, 
and perhaps a five-foot space along the 
right side of the room because there is not 
room for another row of seats with ade- 
quate aisles, not infrequently 40 per cent 
of the entire floor space is unutilized. And 
in order to crowd in an additional row of 
seats rectangular-minded administrators 
often resort to the most _ inexcusable 
method of using smaller size desk tops 
and so reducing the working space for 
every pupil. 

There are three legitimate ways of econ- 
omizing classroom floor space whether 
for the purpose of providing for supple- 
mentary equipment or merely for per- 
mitting a class size beyond that for which 
the room was actually intended. These are 
(a) the use of individual movable desks 
which are the most compact and flexible 
type of seating possible, (b) the reduc- 
tion of alternate aisles to a mere 2-in. 
separation of desks, and (c) increasing the 
length of the seating rows on the left side 
of the room. The teacher’s desk should 
never be at the front left corner of the 
room and preferably not at the front at all. 

No arrangement of seating can be more 
economical of floor space than straight 
lines parallel with the windows and as long 
as practicable. In such position, however, 
at least 40 per cent of the pupils are at 
all times subjected to eyestrain through 
glare from window areas within the range 
of vision. By running the seating rows 
diagonally, turned about 30 degrees toward 
the right wall, window glare is eliminated 
and good posture further encouraged. The 
diagonal rows may be so placed that there 
is little or no less of floor space entailed. 
Any other arrangement of the seating than 
these, inevitably involves greater sacrifice 
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of floor space, introduces lighting and 
working difficulties which are seriously 
objectionable, or interferes with the 
passageways essential to safety and order- 
liness. 

If there are not more than 40 to 44 
pupils to be provided for in a standard 
size classroom, it is entirely practicable to 
arrange the individual seating in diagonal 
rows and have adequate space for a good 
size room project table with 8 or 10 
chairs and even to provide for a work- 
bench under restricted conditions. If there 
are fewer than 40 pupils in the class, the 
problem is simple. When the enrollment 
exceeds 48, supplementary table equip- 
ment must be eliminated or be of an un- 
satisfactory makeshift sort. Movable seat- 
ing permits the number of seats in the 
room at any time to be restricted to the 
actual number of pupils attending. 


Variations in Arrangement 


These statements are based upon actual 
layouts of rooms and equipment of stand- 
ard dimensions. They are true for all the 
minor variations in the generally accepted 
standards. They are supported by actual 
inspection of many hundreds of classrooms 
using every sort of equipment and every 
classroom arrangement to be found in 
modern schools. Considerable variety and 
flexibility is available within the limits of 
the principles as above stated. It is highly 
desirable that there should be considerable 
variation from room to room and school 
to school, and even in the same room from 
time to time. It is not desirable that one 
hard and fast plan of room arrangement 
nor an inviolable uniformity of equipment 
should prevail. Nevertheless, there is less 
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Fig. 3. 
Thirty-six regular sittings. Twelve-inch 
space for moving chairs is inadequate if 
drawers are used in tables. More crowded 
arrangements involve worse lighting condi- 
tions or obstruction of passageways. 


Double tables with movable chairs. 


danger in uniformity than there is in limit- 
less variety unrestrained by the basic prin- 
ciples of proper relation to the light, ade- 
quate working space, and the maintenance 
at all times of unobstructed passageways. 

One of the objections to the use of tables 
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and chairs for the complete classroom seat- 
ing is the very common tendency of some 
teachers to finish the break with tradition 
by forming these tables in hollow squares. 
H’s, T’s, and other formations which have 
no value except the fun and novelty of 
moving things around differently. Such 
formations have the very serious objection 
that the pupils must work in light rela- 
tions which inevitably involve eyestrain; 
furthermore, passageways are blocked and 
open spaces are attained at the sacrifice 
of proper working conditions and reason- 
able hygienic precautions. It should never 
be forgotten that pupils working face to 
face create a contagion hazard second only 
to the common towel and drinking cup. 
The large project provides opportunity for 
all sorts of informal work and collabora- 
tion. Individual work should be done in 
properly designed desks and seats main- 
tained in proper relationship to the light, 
which is to say with the light coming from 
the left rear at as high an angle as 
practicable and with no window light with- 
in the direct range of vision. 

There are fundamentals in seating as in 
learning. Their neglect is no less hazard- 
ous to development. Both in the selection 
and in the daily use of seating equipment 
these fundamental facts and principles 
should have first consideration, and only 
within these limits should informality, 
spontaneity, and originality have play. 
Within these limits it should be entirely 
possible for every reasonable ideal and 
educational requirement to be satisfactorily 
met. The limits themselves are set by 
anatomical and arithmetical facts which 
no traditions, philosophies, theories, or 
visions can change. 


School Cafeteria Bogeys 


The British government, I am _ told, 
annually appropriates a substantial amount 
to finance the opposition to the incumbent 
party. In this manner, ample and forceful 
criticism is assured for the party in power. 
In this country, however, there is seldom 
a necessity to seek criticism, especially if 
one is acting in some public capacity. 
Without doubt, constructive and fair 
criticism is very beneficial and should be 
welcomed rather than resented as is so 
often the case. 

The operators of school cafeterias, be- 
cause of the thousands of patrons served 
every day, are no exception but rather 
the frequent target of censure and dis- 
approbation of their critics. There must, 
however, be an end to all good humor and 
reserve when the same groundless and 
baseless allegations are made concerning 
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practices and policies followed in operating 
school cafeterias. These regularly recurring 
criticisms are the bogeys in the cafeteria 
director’s business day. 

Strange as it may seem, those who 
benefit most from the services rendered 
by the school cafeteria are often loudest 
and most insistent in their criticism. These 
self-elected champions of the cafeteria 
patrons are but modern Don Quixotes who 
attack alleged malpractices which, upon 
analysis prove to be quite the contrary. 
In fact, they prove, as did the sails of 
the windmill so dramatically attacked by 
their legendary counterpart, to be essen- 
tially designed in the best interest of the 
cafeteria and its patrons. I would not be 
so brazen as to assert that only the best 
of business policies have been followed at 
all times. During the period of business 
prosperity and lax financial supervision, 
many school executives succumbed to the 








temptation of using cafeteria reserve for 
noncafeteria purposes. This practice is 
now frowned upon and occurs in only the 
most isolated cases. That management of 
cafeterias has existed and may still exist 
that fully deserves the censure of critics 
cannot be denied. 


Reserve Funds Needed 


I believe the complaint against the ac- 
cumulation of alleged profit is most fre- 
quently heard, and deserves the place of 
Number One bogey. In my opinion, this 
very common complaint may be largely 
blamed upon the directors themselves. 
Because of an unfortunate, though com- 
mon practice, all monies remaining after 
the payment of current obligations, are 


termed profit. This is error in nomen- 
clature, for these monies are actually a 
necessary reserve. As in all arguments, a 
major premise must be agreed upon. In 


a 
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my opinion, the policy for cafeteria man- 
agement must be accepted, i.e., that all 
current expenses and all replacements are 
to be paid from current receipts. With this 
common ground established, we may 
proceed with a closer inspection of this 
alleged “profit” or reserve. 

The operation of school cafeterias has 
emerged from its secondary position as a 
school activity and is now generally con- 
sidered an essential service in all districts 
where children must remain at the school 
during the lunch hours. Personal conven- 
ience of the parents, distances from home 
to school, supervised and often free 
lunches, and other reasons contribute 
to the growth of school cafeterias. The 
policy of conducting the cafeteria on a 
self-supporting basis is a “must’’ policy 
in many communities. In these cases the 
accumulation of the substantial reserve is 
a requirement. Such a reserve takes care 
of the replacement of equipment, of the 
cost of the necessary minor repairs, of the 
sudden increases in the price of food, and 
also of the regular payment of salaries 
during temporary suspension of business. 
An actual case furnishes this practical ex- 
ample: With an investment in excess of 
$175,000 in equipment and an average of 
$200,000 per year receipts, what would 
an equitable reserve amount to? Author- 
ities who have had practical experience, 
figure liberally that the average life of 
cafeteria equipment is 20 years. Such 
equipment not worn out in that time has 
become obsolete or inefficient. Therefore, 
in this case, an annual appropriation of 
almost 5 per cent of the gross receipts is 
necessary for maintenance alone. 


Balances for Emergencies 


In order to avoid sharp increases in 
selling prices due to undue rises in food 
and labor costs and to provide a fund for 
advantageous spot purchases of goods, a 
further balance is necessary. During the 
past year, wholesale food prices have 
advanced as much as 75 per cent on some 
items. Only substantial reserves justified 
a continuation of last year’s selling prices. 
In Kansas City, favorable contracts, 
possible through cash purchases, prevented 
substantial inroads into the reserve this 
year, allowing plans for the continuation 
of present prices for another year. 

Another contingency which can be ade- 
quately handled only if reserves are avail- 
able, is a sudden drop in patronage due 
to extensive illness on the part of the 
pupils or a shortage of spending money 
due to stoppage of work or strikes on the 
part of the parents. During such periods, 
the continuation of salary payments to the 
employees depends greatly upon the cash 
reserve available. 

A survey of the purposes for which a 
reserve is set aside, refutes, I believe, any 
argument that such reserves are unneces- 
sary. It is not intended that funds in excess 
of needs be accumulated. It is further 
admitted that such might be the tendency 
unless a well-prepared and carefully con- 
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structed long-time budget is established. 
Furthermore, the advice and counsel of 
several school officials should be sought, 
the better to temper the pardonable en- 
thusiasm of the average cafeteria director 
to acquire funds for desired but unnec- 
essary expansion. 

It seems to me that the complaint of 
too high prices should go into second place 
as a bogey. This complaint is mostly 
voiced by the teachers who cite instances 
of lower prices charged in commercial 
restaurants. On the surface, it does seem 
that school-cafeteria prices should be 
lower than those asked by restaurants 
seeking a “profit” from their sales. The 
catch in this argument is that lunchrooms 
serving an inferior grade of food are 
usually selected for comparison. Another 
fact not taken into consideration is that 
the patron of the public restaurant spends 
from 35 to 40 cents as a minimum, while 
the average check of the school-cafeteria 
patron is only about 12 cents. I contend, 
however, that the same amount of money 
can buy more food in the average school 
cafeteria than in a commercial restaurant 
of equally high standard. The variety of 
items, it is true, may not be as great due 
to the peculiar merchandising methods of 
the cafeteria. In the cafeteria each item 
is individually priced, while the average 
restaurant has only a very limited number 
of combinations available. The “plate 
lunch”’ answers, in part, this criticism. 


Noise and Other Complaints 

The noise in the school cafeteria is an- 
other thing often complained of by the 
teachers. It has been our experience that 
excessive noise may usually be traced to lax 
discipline on the part of the school admin- 
istration. Plans for modern cafeterias call 
for ceiling treatment to deaden the sound 
as much as possible. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the lunch period in 
the high school is also the only recreation 
period the child has during the school day, 
and a too strict discipline is not advisable. 
Though drapes, hangings, and carpet 
would be a material aid in quieting the 
room such aids are impracticable in a 
public-school lunchroom. It is generally 





CO-ORDINATION OF EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


It is important that programs of recreation 
and education be co-ordinated if the com- 
munity is to be best served. That school 
buildings, playgrounds and facilities should 
be available for use by the entire member- 
ship of the community to the fullest extent 
was the consensus of opinion at this discus- 
sion. Details of administration and financial 
support might differ in various communities, 
but the need for a co-ordination of effort in 
meeting the recreational requirements for 
the enrichment of community life was 
stressed over and over.— Harry A. Wann, 
Madison, N. J. 
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agreed that the principal is responsible for 
the conduct of the pupils in the lunchroom 
for, as yet, cafeteria managers have not 
attained the necessary standing in the 
school setup to back up any attempt at 
discipline. 

Another bogey that occasionally haunts 
the manager, is the complaint of parents 
regarding service, menus, or food prepara- 
tion. This type of complaint must be tact- 
fully handled and no amount of effort 
should be considered too great in thor- 
oughly checking such complaints. It 
should be kept in mind, that the relation 
of the manager and patron is analogous to 
that of employer and employee, and it is 
highly advisable to promote good feeling 
between the school patrons and the cafe- 
teria. As a general rule, such complaints, 
upon investigation, prove groundless. Often 
they are found to be the idle talk of the 
children or an attempt on their part to be 
allowed to eat in a neighborhood shop 
where greater liberties may be enjoyed. 
Sometimes, however, they are just com- 
plaints and their prompt adjustment 
redounds to the credit of the manager. No 
matter what the original motive for this 
type of complaint, prompt and courteous 
attention will usually win a lasting friend 
for the institution. 

Possibly the most persistent and 
aggravating of all problems facing the 
cafeteria director is the one involving the 
purchase of the supplies. The financial 
success of the average school cafeteria 
depends greatly upon buying the goods to 
be sold at a low price. Every type of argu- 
ment is advanced by the would-be seller 
to induce the purchase of his goods. Only 
a straightforward and unwavering pur- 
chase policy will enable the cafeteria direc- 
tor to avoid the bogeys which beset his 
path. The purchasing of supplies is a 
science and an art in itself. This phase of 
management requires knowledge, intuition, 
force of character, and a lot of good luck. 
No purchasing agent can always buy his 
goods at the lowest point in the market. 
His ability and skill must be scored upon 
his general percentage of “good buys.” 
The arguments of high-powered salesmen 
can be successfully combated by an un- 
deviating policy of buying everything 
possible on bids; by carefully and honestly 
comparing samples submitted; and by 
consistently awarding the contracts to the 
lowest and best bidder. If such a practice 
is followed, the director need have no fear 
that criticism from that source will injure 
him. It is only natural that every sales- 
man wishes to sell all he can and at times 
is very insistent in the matter regardless 
of the price and quality of the goods he 
is submitting. For this reason, one of the 
needed qualities of every purchasing agent 
is the one known as sales resistance. 

Other bogeys haunt the cafeteria direc- 
tor’s existence but they, too, vanish into 
thin air as did the Cheshire cat when 
squarely confronted, often to return again, 
and for no better reason, as did the 
fabled cat. 
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The Evolution of 


School Administration in Chicago 


In two preceding articles the admin- 
istrative history of the Chicago public 
schools was briefly summarized for the 
period from 1890 to the present. The 
relations of the city authorities to school 
management were made clear. The present, 
concluding article, summarizes the impor- 
tant changes in administrative practice 
that have led to the present existing condi- 
tions in the Chicago school system. 

Four definite lines of development in 
administrative organization and procedure 
stand out prominently in the history of 
the Chicago school system. These are: (1) 
the evolution from the district organization 
into a modern city school system; (2) 
acceptance of the principle of financial 
support of public schools from taxes levied 
on all the people; (3) transition from lay 
administration of the schools to profes- 
sional administration; and (4) separation 
of the functions of school administration 
from those of city administration. No 
absolute dates can be set for these transi- 
tions, since in certain respects the lines of 
progress have been blurred by periods of 
reaction and regression. In fact, the evolu- 
tion with respect to independence from 
municipal control and_ reliance upon 
professional administration cannot really 
be regarded as completely established in 
practice, even though accepted in principle. 

Of the first two lines of evolution little 
need be said. District schools were estab- 
lished in the little city of Chicago in 1837, 
with district trustees to manage the schools. 
rhe office of trustee was abolished under 
a new charter in 1857, and the former 
board of inspectors was reconstituted as 
a board of education. Although the grow- 
ing city of about 100,000 now had a city 
school system under the law, the board in 
effect continued to maintain the districts 
through committee administration. One 
member of the board was given charge of 
each school building until the number of 
buildings became too large to permit this: 
then each member of the board was given 
oversight of a group of buildings. In 1890 
this system was abolished in favor of larger 
committees for the school districts, but in 
1917 the district committees were also 
abolished. With the enactment of the Otis 
Law in 1917, Chicago had a true city 
fact as well as in law. Strong 
demands are still made for privileges and 
lavors for sections of the city, but the 
board members are chosen at large, as in 
most 


system in 


other cities. 

Chicago’s legal and formal acceptance of 
the principle of free tax-supported schools 
Kansa 


H. E. Dewey, Ph.D.’ 


took place in 1839. There was considerable 
expansion of the school system prior to the 
close of the Civil War, and not a little 
doubt existed in the minds of friends of 
free education as to the willingness of the 
taxpayers to carry the burden of a school 
system which supported a free high school 
and employed a salaried superintendent of 
schools. However, right after the war Chi- 
cago experienced a very rapid growth in 
wealth and population, so that by the 
vear 1890 the necessity of free tax-sup- 
ported public schools was rarely ques- 
tioned. From 1890 to 1917 the schools 
were operated on a cash basis, and the 
bonded debt was gradually retired. The 
“pay-as-you-go” pclicy was continued 
after the world war until 1932, when the 
depression and a local tax crisis seriously 
retarded the progress of the schools. 


Development of Professional 
Leadership 


The third line of evolution, from lay to 
professional administration, is still in 
process and has been accompanied by 
many setbacks. 

Until the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of schools in 1853, there was no 
real attempt, either in law or in practice, 
to provide any other administration than 
that which was furnished by nonspecial- 
ized citizens of the community. Trustees 
and inspectors engaged teachers, prescribed 
the rules of the schools and what the 
teachers should teach, and the city council 
managed the financial phases of the admin- 
istration with due regard to the recom- 
mendations of the inspectors. 

Chicago followed the example of other 
large cities in employing a superintendent, 
being one of twenty-six cities which took 
such action before the Civil War. For a 
long time after his appointment, the super- 
intendent was merely an advisory officer, 
carrying out the rules and _ regulations 
under which school routine was precisely 
established, courses of study and textbooks 
were regulated, and teachers were em- 
ployed, transferred, and promoted. Under 
the city ordinance establishing the office, 
the superintendent was subject to removal 
by the common council, but in the city 
charter of 1863 he was made subordinate 
only to the board of education. Although 
the first legal recognition of the position 
was contained in the charter of 1863, there 
was no extension of power and authority 
in this act over that granted by the orig- 
inal ordinance. 

The first business official was appointed 
in 1863. From this year on expansion of 
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the professional staff was continuous, but 
in each case the duties and responsibilities 
of the new officers were carefully limited, 
and they were made subordinate to com- 
mittees of the board in all their activities. 
The prevalent practice was to make them 
“helpers” and “advisers” to the members 
of the board, the members transacting the 
business of the schools for which they were 
held responsible by the public. 

Slowly the committee system of admin- 
istration broke down as the school system 
became too large to permit management 
of petty details by men busy in other 
lines of work. Very cautiously, the scope 
of the superintendent’s duties was enlarged 
and his powers were increased, although 
with occasional movements in the opposite 
direction. Generally speaking, the delega- 
tion of authority to the superintendent 
depended upon the extent to which he 
made his recommendations and advice in- 
dispensable to the board. That is, he made 
himself an expert because of his grasp 
of the situation at issue, and because of 
his comprehensive city-wide point of view 
in contrast to the sectional views of the 
committees. 

The evolution of the superintendency 
may be divided into four periods: (1) 
from 1854 to 1875, when the powers of 
the superintendent were almost non- 
existent, while his influence and prestige 
in the administration of the schools con- 
stantly increased; (2) from 1875 to 1891, 
a period in which the rules and regulations 
tended to increase his authority to the 
extent that he became a recognized leader 
in administration of educational functions; 
(3) from 1891 to 1917, a 26-year interval 
marked by the emergence of a policy of 
separation of business and educational 
administration, and by a general tendency 
to increase the authority of the superin- 
tendent over teachers, textbooks, and 
courses of study; and (4) from 1917 to 
1938, a period in which the superintendent 
was given statutory authority over a 
separate department of education, with an 
adequate term of office, and some assur- 
ance against political interference, so far 
as the law was concerned. 


Expansion of Superintendency 

Expansion led also to the appointment 
of many assistants, district superin- 
tendents, and department heads. At first 
these officials were made responsible to 
committees of the board, and were 
appointed with or without the approval 
of the superintendent. Finally, however, 
they were made directly responsible t 
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the superintendent, and after 1917 they 
could not be appointed by the board 
without his consent. So long as the super- 
intendent had no real authority to select 
the staff of his department, he could not 
be required to assume responsibility for 
their activities. Under the Otis Law he 
alone could be held responsible for the 
work of all those employed in his depart- 
ment, becoming the executive head of the 
school system so far as educational admin- 
istration was concerned. 

Finally, his department controls all 
principals and teachers in the schools of 
the city, on all levels of the school system. 
Long before the Otis Law was passed, 
the board found it necessary to safeguard 
the appointment of teachers by vesting 
this power in the superintendent. After 
1917 the authority of the superintendent 
over the teaching staff became legally 
binding on the board itself, and once 
having ratified the lists of appointments, 
the board could not interfere. 

Accompanying the development just 
described was a similar evolution in the 
management of the business affairs of the 
school system. In 1854, there was no 
distinction between the two departments. 
Members of the board of school inspectors, 
at first under close supervision of the 
common council, had made all business 
arrangements necessary to carrying on the 
work of the schools. They conceived of 
this as particularly their function. In fact, 
these duties were assigned to them 
by law. 

When the city council passed an ordi- 
nance providing for a superintendent of 
schools, he was given business duties in 
connection with his educational duties. He 
was required to act as secretary to the 
board of inspectors, to make out all orders 
for labor and supplies, and to keep an 
inventory of supplies and equipment. 

These business functions were not all- 
inclusive, since most of the business man- 
agement was conducted by the city council 
and the board of inspectors. However, 
there was some indication that the inten- 
tion was to unite the two functions under 
one management. The superintendent con- 
tinued to act as secretary of the board 
until 1891, but in the meantime com- 
mittees continued to transact most of the 
business of the board, and officials were 
appointed from time to time with direct 
responsibility to the committees. 

During the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century it began to appear that 
there was a decided lack of co-ordination 
between the various officials charged with 
the business functions, and several propo- 
sals were made for reorganization. There 
was some disagreement as to what should 
be done, but eventually it became custom- 
ary for the president of the board to 
assume the general direction of business 
affairs. Apparently there was little or no 
disposition on the part of the superin- 
tendent to assume additional duties con- 
nected with business administration. 
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Since the president of the board was an 
ex officio member of all committees, it 
was assumed that he would be the natural 
executive to co-ordinate the work of com- 
mittees, but since each year a new pres- 
ident might take charge, the plan did not 
work very well. There was soon a move- 
ment for reducing the number of stand- 
ing committees, but even so, the man- 
agement of business. affairs became 
constantly a more difficult problem. 


The Business Management 

The board elected a permanent secretary 
in 1894. The position of business manager 
was created in 1890, taking over some of 
the duties of the clerk and some of those 
of the finance committee. The business 
manager was in charge of the purchase 
of supplies, the supervision of engineers 
and janitors, payroll, and reception of 
bids. He acted as custodian of contracts.’ 
Neither the secretary nor the business 
manager were in any sense subordinate to 
the superintendent of schools, yet neither 
was the head of a well-defined business 
department. The president of the board 
still assumed the functions of leadership 
in the management of business affairs. 
The secretary was not regarded as a 
member of the business department, but 
the tendency became strong to give him 
business responsibilities in the rules of 
the board.* 

The Department of Administration 
which was established in 1910 was not 
intended to serve as a business department, 
but to centralize all functions not assigned 
to the superintendent under the authority 
of the secretary. The superintendent’s 
function was somewhat overshadowed by 
that of the secretary under this plan, and 
remained so until the Otis Law was passed 
in 1917. 

The recommendation of a special com- 
mittee which in 1916 proposed that the 
superintendent be made the executive head 
of the entire system, was not followed in 
the Otis Law. Instead two co-ordinate 
departments were established, one under 
the business manager who thus exercised 
general supervision over the secretary’s 
office, and the other under the superin- 
tendent of schools. The third department, 
the law department, is not to be regarded 
as co-ordinate with the others, even though 
the law itself makes no distinction between 
the three departments as to the degree of 
responsibility and authority of its exec- 
utive officer. 

The next and final step in the evolution 
of business administration would be the 
reorganization of the business department 
under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent of schools. This has been recom- 
mended on several occasions, and was one 
of the proposals given prominence in the 
Strayer survey of 1932. The principle in- 
volved is that, since there can be only one 
purpose in carrying out business functions, 


*Proceedings, Board of Education, 1890-1891, p. 414 
‘Ibid., 1901-1902, p. 515 
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and that is the contribution they can make 
to educational procedures, the whole school 
system should be under a single executive, 
an educational expert. 

It is still true, in spite of all efforts to 
safeguard the superintendency, that the 
board of education is unwilling to delegate 
to the superintendent full authority to 
operate his own department, as required 
by law. In 1932 the Strayer survey dis- 
closed that the superintendent was still 
being required to ask the authority of the 
board for many decisions that were purely 
professional matters, and of which the 
board itself could have had but little 
knowledge; for example, such matters as 
the transfer of teachers from one building 
to another, sabbatical leave for teachers, 
transfer of pupils from one building to an- 
other, etc.* 

In the spring of 1936 newspapers 
charged without contradiction, that efforts 
were being made by various board mem- 
bers to run the schools and interfere with 
their administration. The inspectors of the 
North Central Association found teachers 
overloaded with classes, and for a time 
ten high schools were dropped from the 
accredited list, while eight were warned. 
Teachers throughout the school system 
were reported as working under the im- 
pression that the schools were being 
operated under the administration of 
board members rather than that of the 
superintendent. 

Professional administrators have not 
had a fair chance to show what they can 
do for the school children of Chicago. 
The law is on their side, but the political 
machine, by its subtle methods of constant 
interference, and by appointment of some 
board members, continues to dominate in 
fact. This brings us to consideration of the 
fourth line of evolution, the partial 
(although supposedly complete) separation 
of school from city administration. 


Failure of Joint Control 


Joint authority to control the city and 
the schools was given to the common 
council of Chicago by the charter of 1837, 
thus making the school system a city 
department. Gradually, however, the com- 
mon council delegated the duties connected 
with school management to the board of 
school inspectors, and after twenty years 
of experience the charter of 1857 set up 
a separate board of education to control 
the school system. 

Again we have an example of a principle 
established by law which was not carried 
out in practice. 

The new board of education was the 
first of its kind set up in Chicago,° but it 
was legally no more independent of the 
common council than it had been under 


(Concluded on page 92) 


‘Strayer, et al., Survey of the Schools of Chicago, 
Vol. I, pp. 11-16 

*S. E. Sparling, Municipal History and Present Organ- 
ization of Chicago, p. 46. “The first significant use of 
the board type of administration was the creation of the 
board of education in 1857.’ 
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Involving many innovations in struc- ia ey 
tural nature, design, and equipment, the 
and new Lincoln Junior High School building 
mon has just been completed and occupied by 
837, the Lindsay Unified School District of 
city Lindsay, Calif. The building, which has 
com- a nominal capacity of 400 students, is 
cted operated in conjunction with the Lindsay 
d of Senior High School located immediately to 
years | the south on adjacent property. The 
t up —§ gymnasium, shops, homemaking depart- 
ntrol — ment and music department are used 
jointly by both schools and were provided 
ciple | in the existing high-school building. 
rried 
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The Rooms 
. the The new building contains a total of 24 
ut it @ principal rooms. There are 10 large rooms 
| the § varying in size from 23 by 31 ft. to 30 by 
inder ; 44 ft. as follows: 


Cafeteria, 30 by 44 ft., seating 120 to 150 
Art room, 23 by 56 ft 
hicago English, mathematics, literature, and English 
‘ ind literature classrooms. each 23 bv 34 ft 
Organ i OCH nce, social science, and general classrooms, 
use ot 4 each 23 by 2c ft 
of the 


Recitation room, 23 by 31 ft 


Superintendent of Schools. Lindsay, Calif Cafeteria, Lincoln School, Lindsay, California 
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Floor Plan, Lincoln School, Lindsay, California.— H. L. 


In addition to the principal rooms there 
are fourteen minor rooms as follows: cafe- 
teria kitchen, serving room; instrument, 
office supplies, and science-storerooms; 
principal’s office, boys’ and girls’ lavato- 
ries, janitor’s room, teachers’ room. On the 
second floor are located heater rooms, 
switchboard room, and projection room. 


Structure of Building 


The building illustrates the most modern 
and advanced structural design. Economy, 
efficiency, safety, and durability are the 
keynotes. The foundations are reinforced 
concrete, continuous footing type, extend- 
ing to hardpan throughout. The depth 
below ground varies from three to eight 
feet. There is no open space under the 
floors, which are reinforced concrete laid 
directly on earth fill. The construction is 
termite and rotproof, and there is no space 
for water, gas, or vermin to accumulate. 
There is no basement; all facilities are 
above floor level. The janitor has a store- 
room on the main floor level. The heating 
plant is on the second floor over the 
corridors. 

The reinforced concrete extends to the 
window-sill line throughout all exterior 
walls. Steel posts for exterior walls are 
imbedded in concrete at the bottom for 
rigidity. The load of the roof is carried by 
large steel beams. The central corridor is 
entirely of reinforced concrete and is abso- 
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lutely fire- and earthquake proof. The only 
combustible portion of the building is the 
roof over the classrooms, which is of wood 
covered with built-up-type 20-year-speciti- 
cation gravel roofing. The present building 
surrounding the main entrance is_ re- 
inforced-concrete Class A_ construction, 
completely fireproof. 


Equipment Unusually Complete 

Included in the general contract were 
equipment features not often seen in 
school buildings. Seats and movable equip- 
ment were all that needed to be added to 
make the building ready for occupancy. 
Some of the equipment features worthy of 
attention are: 


1. Steel sash with bronze operating hardware 
is used throughout the building 

2. All windows’ except the 
equipped with venetian blinds 

3. All windows that open are equipped with 
bronze fly screens. 

4. All exterior doors are kalamein steel-clad 
doors and are equipped with latest approved 
type of panic hardware, opening out at slightest 
touch 

5. All princ'pal exterior and interior doors 
are equipped with door checks 

6. Ceilings are insulated by using thermax as 
a plaster base 

7. Built-in lockers for 320 children are provided 
in the corridors. They are spacious and conve 
nient and are self-locking 

8. Painting has been most carefully done under 
severe specifications and rigid supervision. Colors 
are modern and lively, giving a more wholesome 
atmosphere. 
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Gogerty, Architect, Hollywood, California. 


9. All floors are covered with asphalt-tile 
floors, excepting the cafeteria and kitchen, where 
linoleum is used 


Heating and Ventilation 

Heating and forced ventilation are pro- 
vided from two heater rooms located over 
the corridor near the center of the build- 
ing. A total of 18,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air per minute is circulated in the build- 
ing by two fans of two and three horse- 
power respectively. The typical classroom 
receives in excess of a thousand cubic feet 
per minute of warmed air with all doors 
and windows closed. 

Each room contains one or _ more 
thermostats for automatically controlling 
the temperature of the entering air. In- 
dividual gas-burning furnaces are provided 
for each room. In this way the most posi- 
tive and efficient control of temperature is 
obtained. The entire system is designed to 
be used for cooling as well as heating. The 
percentage of recirculation is controllable 
in the heater rooms. 


Sound Control 


Noise and clatter are reduced to 4, 


minimum in the building by the follow- 
ing elements: (1) The concrete floors are 
laid directly on fill and are faced with 
resilient asphalt tile. (2) Acoustical plaster 
is used throughout on the corridor and 
classroom ceilings. (3) The corridor walls 
and ceiling are solid reinforced concrete. 
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showing the sloping ceiling, indirect lighting, ceiling ventilation, built-in bookcases, and noiseless flooring. 


typical classroom 





Main Entrance Detail, Lincoln School, Lindsay, California. 


(4) Thermax is used as the plaster base 
on classroom ceilings, helping to deaden 
and insulate. (5) The locker doors are 
silenced with rubber. (6) Banging doors 
are eliminated by the use of door checks 
throughout. These factors combine to 
make for less noise, confusion, and for a 
more orderly school wherein the atmos- 
phere makes study possible. 


High Quality of Sanitation 


In older buildings, toilet rooms were 
often placed in the poorest locations, in 
basements or in some otherwise unusable 
space. The result was often sanitation of 
the lowest grade. In the Lincoln School 
the lavatories are the best that present- 
day manufacture can produce. Chromium 
trim is used throughout, and the most 
modern glazed fixtures are installed. Toilet 
partitions are polished marble, and doors 
are flush without moldings or projecting 
finishes. Ceramic tile floors are used. In 
all rooms large windows, all of which open 
and are covered with bronze fly screens, 
provide adequate sunshine and air. Over- 
head ventilation through the roof makes 
for air circulation. The walls are enameled 
cement plaster. 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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General Exterior View, Plymouth Junior-Senior High School, Plymouth, Massachusetts. — Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, 
Architects, Boston, Massachusetts. 
PI th Pupils Modernly H d 
John Ritchie 

There was no haste in the realization of | With the increase in school population that town required more in the way of school 

the wishes of the school committee of the has been so evident in wide-awake com- accommodations. In 1927, approaching the 

town of Plymouth, Mass., in the building munities, the school authorities of Ply- problem in a very businesslike manner, the 

of its new Junior-Senior High School, mouth became impressed with the idea school committee secured the services ol 

which was dedicated in September, 1936. that fair play to the young people of the Dr. Jesse B. Davis of Boston, for a survey 

of conditions and a statement of needs. 

: aaa : eaall 

rhis was followed by requesting the Fran 
° . . . . - 

Irving Cooper Corporation of Boston, ar- 

; 
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First-Floor Plan, Plymouth Junior-Senior 
Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, 


High School, Plymouth, 
Architects, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 


chitects experienced in schoolhouse work, 
to prepare plans, which except for a num- 
ber of improvements were the plans from 


which the building was built nine years 
later. 
There were financial difficulties that in 


1928 made the project out of the question, 
and in 1929 the committee prepared 4 
twenty-page report, illustrated with plans, 
which explained the matter thoroughly. 
This report was widely circulated among 
the townspeople, who with the care and 
deliberation of their pilgrim ancestors, dis- 
cussed and postponed action, until the fr 
nancial situation cleared, and aid from the 
Federal Government was assured. In Jan- 
uary, 1936, construction was finally 
started, and the new high school was ready 
for its students at the opening of school in 
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the autumn of the same year. The experi- 
ence of two school years has shown how 
well the new building fits into the needs of 
the Plymouth school population. 

Thus far mention has been made mostly 
of the high school, but as a matter of fact 
this is an addition to an already existing 
unit, the junior high school, and a portion 
of the new construction furnishes addi- 
tional accommodations to this school. The 
older junior high school has its own en- 
trances, and its corridor connects directly 
with the main corridor of the newer sec- 
tion, giving the junior-high students access 
to the gymnasium, auditorium, lunch room, 
special and public offices as the school 
program or business of pupils may require. 
The junior high school now properly ac- 
commodates the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

The whole new building can, for clarity’s 
sake, be considered to consist of three sec- 
tions: the aforementioned junior high 
school; a large middle section consisting 
of an auditorium, a gymnasium, and a 
lunch room; and a senior-high-school sec- 
tion. The senior high school which consists 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
is completely housed in the new building. 
The advanced curriculum is amply cared 
for in well-planned laboratories, commer- 
cial and class rooms. 

School officials who visit this building 
may observe the competition between fixed 
and movable furniture. The necessity for 
economy dictated some use of the lower 
priced movable chair desks. The teachers, 
of the rooms equipped with this movable 
furniture, are most enthusiastic about it 
and use it with great intelligence and in- 
genuity to group their pupils. The different 
groupings rest and inspire both teachers 
and pupils; the teachers find that they 
have four front walls to their rooms, not 
just one. These teachers also find that their 
pupils look forward to classes with the 
movable furniture. 

An important feature of the new con- 
struction is its second, central section, de- 
voted to the auditorium and gymnasiums, 
which are on the first floor. The auditorium 
measures 80 by 50 ft. and has a capacity 
of 750 persons, with a stage, 20 ft. deep, 
fitted for all school demands and for use 
by the townspeople for meetings, for 
dramatics, or for other occasions. Across 
a corridor from the auditorium are the two 
gymnasiums, each 40 by 60 ft., separated 
by a folding partition. When the partition 
is opened there is a fine large hall suitable 
lor use in interscholastic competitions. Di- 
rectly beneath the gymnasiums are the 
showers and lockers for boys and girls, ac- 
cessible from above by separate stairways. 
lhe physical directors have their offices on 
this floor. These rooms are used by both 
Junior- and senior-high-school pupils and 
practically every evening by the towns- 
people. = 

Beneath the auditorium, on the ground 
floor, is the cafeteria; this will accom- 
modate 450 persons, and is available for 
all junior- and senior-high pupils. It is 





fitted with kitchen and serving space, and 
on public occasions in which a collation is 
a part of the entertainment, the cooking 
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The assembly hall has a flat floor and is equipped with movable seating so that it 
may be used for a wide variety of school and community purposes. The stage is fitted 
with a complete set of curtains and stage lighting for theatrical and musical productions. 
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Ground- and Second-Floor Plans, Plymouth Junior-Senior High School, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


rooms of the junior-high section, adjacent 
to the food-preparation space are pressed 
into service. 
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On the ground floor in the senior high 
school are laboratories for biology, physics, 
chemistry, and household arts, and three 
classrooms, while in the junior-high unit 
are the shops, domestic-arts rooms, and a 
room for drawing. This floor is well above 
ground, has the illumination and space of 
a full story and is available for any of the 
regular school studies. 

On the first floor in the senior high 
school are special rooms for business train- 
ing, classrooms, the office of the principal 
and his clerks, and retiring rooms for 
teachers, while in the junior high are a 
number of classrooms and a large health 
unit. The remodeled junior-high-school ad- 
ministration suite remains in the old junior- 
high-school building. On the second floor 
in the senior high school there are four 
classrooms, and a fine central library and 
study room; and on the second floor of 
the junior high school there are classrooms. 
Lavatories and storage closets are con- 
veniently placed throughout the building. 

In its construction the new Plymouth 
Junior-Senior High School is a model, and 
its dedication was characterized as “an 
outstanding incident in the history of Mas- 
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The physics and chemistry laboratory has 
combination tables. A section of the room 
is set aside for lectures and demonstrations. 


sachusetts education.”’ In brick and bond, 
it matches the unit already in place, with 
stone trim and a decorated colonial door- 
way. The construction is fire-resisting, the 
corridor floors are concrete covered with 
tile, while the nonbearing walls are of 
gypsum covered with plaster. The stair- 
ways are iron enclosed in brick walls with 
exits directly out of doors. The floor joists 
are of steel and the ceilings are plaster on 
metal lath. 

With the new construction, the difficul- 
ties of part time have been eliminated, and 
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Study hall and library arranged to accommodate ninety pupils. The book stacks 
unfortunately behind the camera. 


the school day has been increased to six 
hours. The large divisions of 40 to 45 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
have been reduced to 35. Physical-educa- 
tion classes have been organized. The 
musical groups have a room in which they 
can meet both in and out of school hours, 
The auditorium makes practicable large 
gatherings for the assembly programs of 
educational and inspirational nature, with 
seats for all, and without adding to the 
teaching force. Two independent public- 
address systems give many advantages, 
executive and educational. 

The cost of the building was $328,000 
of which $138,150 was furnished by the 
Federal Government. 


— 


The art room is in service during the entire school day. It meets the needs 
of both the Junior and Senior High School groups. 
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Detail of classroom and gymnasium sections of the Frances E. Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana, California. 
Pupil capacity, 1,500. Cost, $290,000. 


General Exterior View, Frances E. Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana, California. — Allison & Allison, Architects, 
Los Angeles, California. 








Aids to School Fence Selection 


W. H. Bleecker’ 


The fencing of school property serves 
three great purposes: (1) to safeguard the 
students; (2) to safeguard the school 
property; (3) to safeguard school routine 
and discipline. 

The student at home is a _ parental 
responsibility. En route to school he is on 
his own (except when transported by 

school or community bus). But upon 
school property, during school hours, he is 
a responsibility of the school. 

Adequate fencing of school grounds 

guards against many modern physical and 
social hazards. Its sturdy boundary line is 
proof against automobiles careening out of 
control. It keeps young and careless stu- 
dents out of dangerous streets. It obstructs 

. exploiters and peddlers of money-wasting 

} trinkets, and salacious literature — all in- 

; fluences harmful to youth. It provides 

means for segregation, where desirable. 

These are fencing safeguards to students 

i on school property. 

i School fencing prevents property 
damage and thievery common during 
closed hours and vacation weeks. Broken 
windows, forced entrances, interior mis- 
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chief, and vandalism are practically un- ce 
known to well-fenced schools. Ol 
Disciplined, orderly entrance and exit of lo 
: student bodies characterize fenced schools, Fencing around the school playground does double duty in that it keeps children in, 
preserving a desirable order and dignity and strangers out of, the playground. A fence is one of the best protections possible ta 
for the school and its neighborhood. against the hazards of automobile traffic. 
iPage Fence Association, Chicago, Il fe 
of 
st 
Choosing and Erecting School Fence 7 
Many pages would be required to list a 
the many types of school fence available, | re 
their details of design, methods of erection. § ti 
As a matter of fact, such a listing would fe 
be of little practical aid, since school fence § 
should be ‘‘tailored” to measure, to protec- » ci 
. tive requirements, to prevailing atmos- | ec 
\ pheric conditions — and erected by experts ti 
/ if it is to be more than a makeshift J of 
ti installation. J ol 
. Leading fence manufacturers maintain : SC 
} expert planning, estimating, and advisory @ fz 
tf services which are available without § Ir 
\\ charge to prospective fence purchasers. | 5° 
i They also maintain expert erection crews Be 
whose finished work assures fullest value § re 
) from the fencing investment. However, 7 yy, 
there are certain “high spots” about fenc- § 
} ing necessary for every school executive to | t 
7 consider before dealing with actual bids b st 
4 and specifications. 4 d 
HI Various Metals for School Fencing “ 
} Science has made many forward strides § 
in providing longer life for fencing metals. By 
P| Also, it has discovered that some metals te 
' have much longer life than others under 9 ,, 
4 the various destructive atmospheric condi- e 
A metal mesh fence harmonizes with the most dignified types of school architecture. tions peculiar to different localities. Such | T 
' 40 
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Small children especially, need the protection of a fence to prevent throughtless running 


out into streets 
fences makes it 


and areaways. The permanent character of the newer types of metal 
possible to use planting along the fence without the usual bad effects 


which the older types of metal fences suffered. 
Photographs by courtesy of Page Fence Association. 


conditions include salt spray, alkali, acid, 
or other chemical fumes — often carried 
long distances in the air from neighboring 
oceans, mineral soils, chemical plants, or 
factories. 

Any consideration of chain-link metal 
fencing for schools should include a study 
of local atmospheric peculiarities and the 
selection of the metal most resistant to 
any destructive chemical condition dis- 
covered. In many fencing installations such 
a precautionary study of air conditions 
results in adding many years to the effec- 
tive life and appearance of the chain-link 
fence selected. 

Copper-bearing steel fencing with suffi- 
cient weight of zinc galvanizing is the most 
economical chain-link fencing for all locali- 
ties favorable to its use. Former standards 
of zinc application required but 7/10 
ounce to one ounce of zinc coating per 
Square foot of wire. Leading fence manu- 
facturers today, however, have set a mini- 
mum of 1.2 ounces of zinc coating per 
Square foot as the least requirement for 
effective weathering protection, some 
recommending up to 2.4 ounces per 
square foot, double the minimum. 

Aluminum woven-wire fencing combines 
to a high degree corrosion § resistance, 
Strength, low maintenance cost, and high 
decorative value. Its light weight (approxi- 
mately one third the weight of steel) also 
results in considerable reduction of weight 
on the supporting structure. Aluminum 
wires, being composed of corrosion-resist- 
ing material throughout their entire thick- 
hess, make it unnecessary to provide any 
exterior coat such as paint or galvanizing. 
rhis eliminates any necessity for periodic 


painting after erection, thereby reducing 
maintenance cost to a minimum. 
Stainless steel is another fence metal 
possessing distinct superiorities. It provides 
a fence of sheer beauty, immune to rust 
without a protective coating, with tensile 
strength four times that of low carbon 
steel. It is possible to use much lighter 
gauge stainless-steel wire to secure strength 
equal to that of much heavier fencing. 
In view of the modern trend toward stain- 
less-steel metallic construction everywhere, 
its use might well enter consideration for 
any contemplated school fencing installa- 
tion — especially since its cost has been 





The height of the fence may readily be 
adjusted to the school area which it 
surrounds. The _ ten-foot fence serves 


a backstop for a 
tennis courts. 


perfectly as series of 
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brought down to little above that of 
galvanized copper-bearing steel. 
Galvanized ingot iron, costing a trifle 
more than ordinary steel fabric, provides 
another type of time-tested, corrosion- 
resisting fence suitable for schools. 
Recommendations as to the selection of 
one of these fencing metals for any partic- 
ular installation is a matter for a fencing 
expert to determine after examining all 
conditions pertaining to that installation. 
Styles, heights, trimmings, gates, etc., are 
matters of catalog selection to meet 
requirements and individual tastes. Fence 
erection is then the final matter for expert 
handling which determines to a_ great 
degree the effective life of the fence. 
With these conditions carefully met, the 
resultant “tailor-made” school fence firmly, 
quietly settles down to safeguarding the 
students, the school property, school 
routine and discipline for many years. 


THE STREAMLINE 


EDUCATION 


What has the streamline idea to do with 
education? This is the question asked by 
Agnes Samuelson, superintendent of public 
instruction for Iowa. She answers the ques- 
tion in the following language: ‘“Let’s 
take a look at the new streamlines for 
the answer. Their purpose is said to be 
better performance. This is claimed 
through greater speed, less wind resistance, 
new safety, added comfort, and finer de- 
sign or styling. It is being accomplished 
by means of exhaustive research and crea- 
tive engineering. 

“Isn’t that in a nutshell just what we 
are striving for in our schools — better 
performance? in our daily work? in our 
professional program of action? Isn’t that 
the reason we are here? Are there not clear 
evidences of achievements? Are not sci- 
ence and research serving as the hand- 
maidens of education? 

“Several significant questions arise in 
connection with this streamline theme. To 
what end better performance? In what 
items? What factors are invoked? How 
secure it? What are the implications for 
the teaching profession? The answers to 
such problems as these and others which 
may well be raised are of vital concern at 
all times, but especially in this critical 
period through which we are passing.”’ 

Superintendent Samuelson closes her 
discussion with the following  signifi- 
cant paragraph: “Certainly there never 
was a time when the obligations resting 
upon the educational profession were 
more tremendous. Never was professional 
unity and solidarity more needed. At no 
time has it been as necessary to clarify 
our purposes, sharpen our thinking, de- 
termine our goals, definitize our program, 
and keep faith in each other and in the 
cause we serve, and follow our tested 
leadership. It is a time for educational 
statesmanship based upon careful ap- 
praisal of proven facts, seasoned judgment, 
fundamentals to be safeguarded, and goals 
to be reached. We are counting upon you.” 
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The Grammarian 
C. O. Richardson’ 


The eighth grade were beginning their 
grammar recitation. Miss Shotwell was 
exasperated, desperate, helpless. 

“Don’t you see that in the sentence, 
‘Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen and waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,’ full is an adverb modifying the ad- 
jective many, which in turn modifies the 
subject of the sentence, flower? How many 
times have I told you that adjectives 
modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs? 
Now try to remember.” 

Miss Shotwell paused, and into the re- 
sentful atmosphere stepped the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Thompson, making one of his 
unannounced observations. Miss Shotwell 
hastily resumed the recitation. 

“Ella, read and parse the eleventh sen- 
tence.” 

A slim girl of twelve arose and read the 
verse: 

“At mdnight in his guarded tent 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power.” 

After reading the sentence Ella hesitated 
a moment, but her teacher crisply com- 
manded, “Go on.” 

“What does it mean?”’ 

“That’s what we are going to find out 
by analyzing it,’ returned the teacher. 
“What is the subject of the sentence?” 

Ella reread the sentence silently, her 
lips moving with each word. Then she 
spoke up brightly, “Tent.” 

“Ts tent the main thing we're talking 
about? Is tent doing the acting?” 

“IT don’t see any acting,” said the girl 
doubtfully. 

“Remember, Ella, that every sentence 
must have a subject and a predicate,” in- 
sisted Miss Shotwell. “Pick out the two 
words in this one that put together would 
express a complete thought.” 

Again Ella’s head bent over the page. 

“Knee — bent.” 

“Her knee in suppliance bent is a clause, 
and knee — bent are the subject and predi- 
cate of that clause. What I want you to 
tell me is the subject of the sentence, the 
whole sentence, the one who is — well I 
almost told you the predicate. I should 
think you could see who is doing what.” 

“T don’t understand it at all!” cried the 
girl in desperation, sliding down into her 
seat. 

“Didn’t everyone have time to study 
their lesson?” asked Miss Shotwell in a 
tone which Mr. Thompson called iced 
sweetness. 

“His lesson,” he said so that only Miss 
Shotwell heard. She blushed at the correc- 
tion and handed him a book. 

“Let me say a few words,” he suggested, 
smiling at her reassuringly. He had done 
his best to help Miss Shotwell, a twenty- 
year-old girl just out of a state normal 


1Principal of Schools, Vesta, Nebr. 


school with no experience, but somehow 
she failed to understand her pupils. Pos- 
sibly she was afraid of herself, depending 
too much on her college courses and not 
enough on her own ability. The board had 
selected her because of her high grades, 
her pleasing personality, and her reputa- 
tion for regular church attendance. 

“Let me tell you a story,’ Mr. Thomp- 
son addressed the pupils. “A long time ago, 
more than a hundred years ago, the coun- 
try of Greece was overrun by an army of 
Turks. At that time Turkey was a great 
power, much stronger than it is today but 
not as strong as it once had been. And for 
that matter, neither was Greece. The Turk- 
ish army camped on Greek soil and won 
victory after victory until the Greeks were 
discouraged. But still they fought on under 
a valiant leader named Marco Bozzaris. 
At last the Greeks ventured all on a battle. 
They were victorious and the Turkish 
army was destroyed, but Marco Bozzaris 
was killed in the moment of triumph. An 
American poet wrote a very fine poem 
named after the failen leader, Marco Boz- 
zaris, and it begins with these lines Ella 
just read.” 

He smiled at Ella’s tense face turned up 
to him. 

“Now, Ella, do you think you can pick 
out of these four lines the subject of that 
rather complex sentence?”’ 

“Turk,” said Ella promptly. 

“That’s right. What was he doing?” 

“Dreaming of the hour.” 

“Dreaming is right,’ repeated Mr. 
Thompson. “It’s not so hard after you get 
a running start, is it?” 

A few seats back of Ella a hand shot 
up and waved frantically. 

“What is it, Donald?” 

“Why is the sentence all mixed up like 
that?” 

“Because it is poetry. When we speak 
or write in prose we generally name the 
subject first, then tell what he did. In 
poetry everything may be turned around 
to make it sound better. In that case it 
often is hard to understand, and, I’m afraid 
sometimes terribly hard to analyze.” 

“TI don’t like poetry,” declared Donald 
positively, and Mr. Thompson smiled as 
he recalled a similiar statement from Anton 
Prokop. Probably Anton had had a similar 
experience with analyzing. 

“T don’t like grammar, either,” said 
Ella; and a chorus of likes and dislikes 
would have followed had not Mr. Thomp- 
son held up his hand for silence. 

“You find grammar rather hard, don’t 
you, Ella?” he asked. 

“Tt’s awful,” she answered. “Why do we 
have to take it?” 

“It’s one of the seventeen subjects you 
must pass before entering high school,” in- 
formed Miss Shotwell. 

“That is the immediate reason for study- 
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ing it,” said Mr. Thompson. “And I might 
say, the only reason,” he added aside to 
Miss Shotwell. He continued: “We study 
grammar hoping it will help us to speak 
better. The educators who make up our 
courses of study think that by knowing 
adverbs and nouns and conjunctions, or by 
defining a clause or phrase, or by analyzing 
a sentence, we will be aided in speaking 
correctly. Personally I think less grammar 
and more practice in correct speaking 
would be better. Grammar as a subject 
came into existence thousands of years 
after language developed. I would rather 
hear Ella and Donald and the rest of you 
express yourselves fluently and clearly, 
even with an occasional grammatical mis- 
take, than to know all about grammar 
without the ability to state clearly what 
you wished to say. Remember that words 
are but spoken thoughts; if you think 
clearly you can speak clearly.” 

Mr. Thompson went on his way per- 
plexed. He probably had not helped Miss 
Shotwell much, if any. Grammar is such a 
difficult subject for youngsters more inter- 
ested in language itself than in the ana- 
lytics of language; yet a grade in grammar 
is required for admittance to high school. 
Since it is in the prescribed course of study 
he must see that it is taught. 

One evening during the winter the sev- 
enth and eighth grades held a party at 
Ella’s home, and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
and Miss Shotwell were invited. Mr. 
Thompson was particularly observant of 
Ella during the evening. Instead of the 
hesitant, shy creature he had seen in gram- 
mar recitation, she moved with decision 
and vigor, giving directions for the games 
clearly and illustrating her points with pic- 
turesque language. 

‘Now you mustn’t smile in this game 
or you will have to pay a forfeit,” she 
commanded. “You must look as serious as 
a tree full of owls.” 

Several girls snickered, and immediately 
she gave them a penalty “which brought 
more laughs. 

“She’s better at this than at analyzing 
Marco Bozzaris,’ whispered Mr. Thomp- 
son to Miss Shotwell. 

Later in the evening Ella came in from 
the front porch. “Oh, boy, it’s snowing!” 
she exclaimed. “And such big flakes! Big 
as a plate and wet as a baby’s kiss!” 

“How'd you know?” demanded Donald. 

“T seen ’em,” said Ella. 

Mr. Thompson smiled at Miss Shotwell. 
‘And Shakespeare never studied grammar 
a day in his life,” he observed. 

She nodded understandingly, “I have a 
new plan for Monday,” she informed him 
earnestly. 


NEED OF HEALTHY TEACHERS 


We need teachers who are themselves 
healthy, emotionally and physically, who are 
adjusted socially, and who are interested in 
and love children. Professional training am 
knowledge, without these prerequisites, are 
not only useless, but dangerous. I am in- 
terested most in the person and only sec- 
ondarily in her equipment.— Dr. Frank J. 
O’Brien. 
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by Untold fortunes have resulted in the These are some of the more conservative color itself should be added to white paint 
ing commercial field from a new emphasis on color harmonies for classroom decoration. until the proper tint is produced. If an 
ing color. The services of artists or color ex- If the walls are painted a neutral color, the attempt to dilute paint to a certain value 
nar perts are considered a business investment room may be brightened by painting the is made by adding white to the paint, the 
ing in the production and display of commer- woodwork a fairly bright color. If the amount of white required may be greatly 
ject cial products. Since little if any financial walls are a warm color, the woodwork may _ underestimated. 
ars profit can be gained by appropriately col- be painted a cool color which is the com- Such colors as red or orange, if used at 
her ored schoolroom walls, progress in that plement of the color used on the walls; or all, should be used in trim or such portions 
you direction has generally lagged behind the _ if the walls are cool, the woodwork may be as cover only a small area. Bright colors 
rly, use of color in commercialized products or painted a warm color. These complemen- may not be used with good judgment over 
nis- the interiors of hotels, restaurants, or other tary color schemes, however, are used most _ large areas. 
mar buildings in which attractiveness gives an successfully by professional decorators who It is desirable to use an appropriate color 
hat 7 advantage in competition. are more skilled in harmonizing colors than scheme in which the colors are as bright 
yrds ¢ Color should be used to beautify the in- the untrained journeyman painter. All who and colorful as is consistent. However, 
‘ink teriors, but in school buildings it has two are not especially trained can be certain bright or strong colors cannot be used over 
i other important uses; namely, to help mold of pleasing results if complementary har- large areas. The result is too monotonous. 
per- & desirable attitudes and present the proper monies are not attempted but analogous Monotony is one of the evils of plain sur- 
Liss if reflective value for light.’ harmonies are used instead. faces, whether they are colorful or not. 
ha § Keeping in mind the foregoing consider- : : Ivory ceiling and green walls, though they 
tere | ations, we can now turn attention to color Safe Color Harmony meet a room’s requirements, may be tiring 
ina- © schemes suitable for school buildings. The analogous color harmony is equally to the pupils. This monotony may cause 
mar © This article will be devoted to color har- safe whether it is to be used on different pupils to become bored to the point where 
ool. & monies appropriate to both calcimine and areas, such as ceiling, walls, dado and_ their attitude and effectiveness will be in- 
udy. i oil paint. The techniques discussed, how- woodwork, or whether different colors are fluenced to disadvantage if there is no 
‘ ever, are appropriate for oil only. to be used in the same area as in crumpled- decorative relief. 
sev- One of the most commonly used color roll, sponge-mottled, or tiffany finish. The The conventional designs have long been 
y at Of schemes is a cream tint or its variation analogous harmony consists of any two or used to relieve the blankness of plain sur- 
son i toward the salmoft color. Sometimes this more consecutive colors as they are ar- faces. Floral and geometric designs of all 
Mr. & variation runs toward the lemon yellow. ranged in the following list, that is to say kinds are, of course, familiar. Sometimes 
t of A These colors are objectionable because of neighboring colors on the color wheel or the design is found only in the border; 
the | their harshness, but this harsh effect may spectrum. They are as follows: red, red- sometimes, especially in wallpaper, it is 
‘am- & be neutralized by the addition of a minute orange, orange, orange-yellow, yellow, used over the entire surface. 
‘sion © quantity of olive green to the tan orsalmon yellow-green, green, blue-green, blue, blue- However, there is a danger, especially in 
mes | color. The olive green should be used cau- violet, and violet. Violet, probably, will schoolroom decoration, that the design will 
pic- § tiously, only enough of it being added to never be used for schoolroom decoration. 0 far relieve the monotony that it defeats 
soften the color. The writer cannot vouch This list suggests a wider range and greater its own purpose. It will, in such cases, not 
fame for the quality of color produced by adding _ steps than are likely to be used in the solu- only give the eyes of youngsters interesting 
she olive-green to any of the various shades of tion of any ordinary problem of interior and pleasing variation, it will also put be- 
1S as buff or tan water paint. decoration in public-school buildings. fore them an intriguing, stimulating ar- 
A grayed green or green seems toa be a To explain this idea further let us say, tangement of lines or flowers or figures 
ately rather safe starting point for a color har- for example, that three colors are to be which challenges the interest and keeps it 
ught mony in the classroom. I mention green used and the general effect desired is a constantly alert. The gaze is moved as if 
because of its adaptability. The color may warm green. The process could be made by a magnet in such designs, from one 
zing be adapted to a cool scheme by graying or very simple by placing the warm green to figure to another, from one group to 
omp- the addition of blue, or it may be used be used for the middle tone in three con- another. In some instances the decoration 
fj where a warm scheme is desired by adding _ tainers. To one container of the warm green reacts as an ever-present crossword puzzle, 
from @ yellow. If the green is to be grayed, burnt a quantity of cold green or a smaller quan- always on hand to demand the calculative 
ing!” & umber may be used to gray the green; but tity of blue would be added. A small quan- attention of young minds when they should 
Big § here again, a small amount is sufficient. tity of yellow would be mixed in another. be concentrated on the studies at hand. 
) : In the mixing of these colors it may be The result would be three variations of Again, such faulty design prevents the eyes 
nald. ; remembered that the difference between a green. In other words, color harmonies may and the brain from Testing in those mo- 
is warm and cool color may be very subtle, be selected at times which represent a ments of brief diversion when the eyes un- 
twell. & and that sometimes these subtle or slight closer range of variation than the list of consciously seek the walls and ceilings, 
nmar § differences may be more desirable than the analogous colors might indicate. All three and should be attracted by no assertive 
more obvious variations. colors mentioned in our example may come Object while the mind rests. 
ave a _The following color schemes may pro-_ within the range of warm green. If these — 
1 him vide a solution to a variety of classroom three colors were to be used in decoration, Successful Finishes 
Situations: the lightest green would be used for the It is to avoid such problems as these 
citi that decorators have sought, and found, 
RS Cafing Walls Dado Woodwork methods of wall decoration which establish 
ery ale green ale -e yraye ow ig , i " j 
as @ Ivory . : > Rggeved or buff (slightly Tue aay darker than ieee Ouh unconventional, ungeometric surfaces = 
 - grayed) walls) which the monotony of a single color is 
yy Ivory Ivory to which has been added a Same except more raw umber English Oak relieved, but in which the distracting effect 
4 are — wee of regular patterns is avoided. They pro- 
= = ' ines iceensids Me - rae vide a wall surface with many unobtrusive 
# i Fe Cer nthe iedestn” fone Base ieee, “SOO it should be almost white to pro restful fields where the eye can come to a 


vide reflective value. To dilute color, the rest momentarily when students shift their 
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gaze from their work. These surfaces are 
not assertive, if properly conceived, and do 
not lure the eyes from any center of atten- 
tion to which they should be directed, as 
often do the crossword puzzle designs re- 
ferred to above. 

Three or four methods have been worked 
out successfully for applying these rather 
haphazard designs in oil. Three of the most 
popular and most successful of these fin- 
ishes are the crumpled-roll, the sponge- 
mottled, and the shaded tiffany finishes de- 
scribed as follows: 

The crumpled-roll finish consists of two 
coats of paint of different colors in which 
part of the top coat has been removed so 
that the design is formed by the undercoat 
showing through. If the wall has never 
been painted it will in all probability need 
to be sized before the first coat is applied. 
The undercoat consists of a selected color 
applied to the wall with just as great care 
as if it were to remain uncovered. This 
first coat must be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before the process is continued. The 
second or finish color of this two-color 
combination is then painted over the dried 
undercoat. This top coat should contain 
linseed oil or glazing liquid to prevent its 
drying too rapidly. A crumpled newspaper 
is placed firmly against the wall and rolled 
downward, removing part of the newly 
painted finish coat and creating the un- 
conventional design by showing the coat 
beneath contrasting with that of the finish 
coat. Great care should be exercised in the 
selection of these colors. One of the great- 
est dangers for schoolroom decoration will 
be a general tendency to get too much 
contrast. 

When the top coat has dried thoroughly 
it should be coated with starch, or starch 
and buttermilk. The coating of starch and 
buttermilk cuts the decoration cost to a 
very low figure over a period of years, for 
the redecoration may consist of washing 
the surface. This washing removes all the 
dirt with the starch, giving the surface 
the clean fresh appearance of having been 
newly painted. As soon as the surface is 
dry from the washing, it is again ready to 
be coated with starch or starch and butter- 
milk. This may be repeated many years 
and saves repainting. The starch or starch 
and buttermilk covers the surface with a 
transparent coating whose presence cannot 
be detected by ordinary observation. 

For the sponge-mottled or sponge-im- 
print finish the wall is prepared as for the 
crumpled-roll finish. If the wall is new it 
must be sized before it is painted and the 
first color must be thoroughly dry before 
the design is sponged on. For this purpose 
a large sponge is cut across the grain so 
that it will provide two or more flat work- 
ing surfaces. A plate or a board may be 
used for a palette. The paint to be used 
for the mottled coat is spread rather thin 
on the palette. The sponge is dipped in 
water until thoroughly soaked, then 
squeezed as dry as possible. The flat side is 
touched to the paint-coated palette, then 
pressed lightly but firmly against the wall. 
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This produces the imprint of the sponge on 
the wall. A number of imprints may be 
made before again touching the sponge to 
the palette. 

These patterns should not all be applied 
in the same direction; turning the hand at 
the wrist will give variety to the design. 
Care should be taken always to keep a 
flat surface of the sponge against the wall. 
If bare wall spaces appear between the ap- 
plications they should be gone over with a 
small end of the sponge (which has also 
been cut to produce a flat surface). The 
wall should have a more or less uniform 
appearance. 

When the sponge becomes clogged with 
paint, it should be washed in turpentine or 
benzine, then in water. The work then may 
proceed as before with the same side of the 
sponge. An additional color may be applied, 
but the writer is of the opinion that for 
schoolroom purposes, the two colors 
(undertone and mottled finish) will be far 
better than a greater variety of colors. 
When the paint is thoroughly dry the 
walls should be coated with starch or starch 
and buttermilk. 


Some Blended Finishes 

In applying the tiffany finish, put on the 
first coat as directed in the preceding 
method, not forgetting to size the wall if 
sizing is needed. When the background 
coat is thoroughly dry, the top finish may 
be applied. Great care should be exercised 
not to get the background color too dark 
for schoolroom use. The tinting colors may 
vary in number, but must be very close 
to the background color both as to color 
and value; that is, the top coloring coats 
should be very little lighter or darker than 
the undercoat. The writer advises that the 
background paint be used in mixing the 
top colors. The suggested procedure fol- 
lows: 

There should be as many pails contain- 
ing background color as there will be differ- 
ent colors. To each of these partly filled 
pails of background color should be added 
a desired color. The background color con- 
tained in each of the mixed colors harmon- 
izes them. If the mixing results in a color 
that is too dark, white should be added 
until the proper value is obtained. The 
paint in each pail should be thinned with 
turpentine and a small quantity of glazing 
liquid. The various colors are then applied 
in an irregular manner. Care is taken to 
avoid straight lines, circles, or other geo- 
metric forms. With cotton waste or a soft 
cloth begin the blending by softening the 
edges of these spots. As the work proceeds 
the spots themselves should be softened 
and blended. 

In using this process for schoolroom 
decoration, the writer wishes to emphasize 
that the colors used should not vary greatly 
from the background color either in range 
or in value, and that they should be well 
blended. Only colors that harmonize per- 
fectly should be used. Any variation from 
these words of caution in this process may 
result in a cheap, tawdry, and altogether 
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inappropriate effect for schoolroom decora- 
tion. After the paint is thoroughly dry it 
should be coated with starch or buttermilk 
and starch. 

Blended effects may also be produced 
without the use of glazing liquid. The pro- 
cedure is much the same as in the above 
described tiffany finish except that the ir- 
regular spots of color are blended with the 
point of a brush by holding the brush at 
an angle of 45 degrees and touching the 
wall with a stabbing motion. A_ wall 
stippling brush is ideal for this purpose, 
This finish should also be coated when 
dried with buttermilk and starch, or starch 
alone. 

On a smooth wall, the undercoat itself 
may be stippled or roughened, but the con- 
sistency of the paint must be right for this 
purpose. The procedure is as follows: Paint 
the wall, then allow it to set for a period 
of time, depending on the paint and the 
atmosphere. When the paint has dried to 
such extent that it will not level out again 
when disturbed, tap the painted wall with 
a wall stippling brush. The result w‘il be 
a pebbled effect for an undercoating. 


The Coloring of Special Rooms 

What has been said regarding the decora- 
tion of classrooms applies in general to all 
other rooms in the school building. It must 
be remembered, however, that pupils spend 
most of their school hours in the class- 
rooms and comparatively few in the special 
rooms. As a result these special rooms pre- 
sent different problems. The entrance hall, 
for instance, should receive special atten- 
tion for it is in the entrance hall that first 
impressions of the building are likely to be 
formed. For this reason it should be 
decorated in a color that will appeal to a 
great number of people, and, consequently, 
the color must not be a strong one. The 
color should be somewhat grayed so that 
the reaction will not be so violent when 
seen by individuals who do not like the 
particular hue that has been used. This is 
also true of corridors, but generally speak- 
ing, there should be a relationship between 
the color of corridors and the rooms open- 
ing into them. Corridors should be dec- 
orated in a grayed color, particularly if the 
color is in contrast to the color of the 
rooms. Although the colors of the walls in 
the corridors are grayed, interest can be 
added by using a geometric stencil pattern 
in color. This design should be above the 
normal line of vision so that it will not 
be distracting. 


Special Room Finishes 

The Auditorium. The auditorium, like 
the entrance hall, should not be decorated 
with intense colors. Whatever the color, it 
should be grayed. If the design is used and 
a simple geometric design decoration can 
be used to advantage in the auditorium, it 
can be stenciled in with purer or brighter 
colors. 

A color scheme for the auditorium: Ceil- 
ing ivory; wall, ivory glazed on pale raw 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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Since the autumn of 1934 the rigid class 
organization of the elementary schools at 
Western Springs, Ill., has given way to a 
flexible progress group plan? of pupil classifi- 
cation, promotion, and progress reports. In 
practice it has been found that the system 
eliminates the repetition of classes and avoids 
the skipping of grades. All children have the 
opportunity of studying at the level which 
best fits their preparation and mental matur- 
ity. Not the least value of the system arises 
from the fact that each child is given a good 
start in school because the system provides 
an effective means of dealing with the prob- 
lem of school-going readiness as affected by 
the age and maturity of the child, and permits 
of the most advantageous handling of the be- 
ginner who is accepted for graded schoolwork. 

The problem facing the school administra- 
tion in 1934 was the same as that existing in 
most school systems. Failures in the first grade 
were more numerous than those at other grade 
levels. A majority of these first-grade failures 
were among the younger members of the be- 
ginning class, children who did not become six 
years of age until sometime in the fall or 
early winter. On the other hand, a few of the 
younger children evidenced greater maturity 
and did more successful schoolwork than other 
pupils who were six months or more older 
chronologically. The rules of the board of 
education permitted children to enter first 
grade in September if they were six years old 
at the time of entrance or if they would be 
six by the following December 31. 

Apparently this regulation was not work- 
ing well. Previous administrations had tried 
other limits for age of entrance into first 
grade. Dates as early as November 30 and as 
late as January 31 had been set. The Decem- 
ber 31 date had seemed to be as happy a 
balance locally as could be found for the 
varying maturities of the children who were 
five years old and soon to be six. 

A partial check among other Chicago sub- 
urbs yielded information that rules controlling 
age for starting school ranged from six years 
old by October 15 to six by the last of Jan- 
uary. No matter what the date, there was 
more or less dissatisfaction with its effects on 
the children. 

In the State of Illinois the law governing 
the age of entrance to school is similar to that 
in many other states. Children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen are compelled to 
attend school; those between the ages of six 
and twenty-one may attend. The statutes and 
court decisions say that it is the right and 
duty of school boards to provide and manage 
public schools so that all children between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, regardless of 
race or color, may obtain the benefits which 
the schools offer. This law has been interpreted 
by the courts as meaning that the school 
boards may adopt rules regulating the admis- 
sion of pupils to school, but that such rules 
must be reasonable. A regulation keeping a 
child from school if he will become of school 
age within one month after classes open is 
held unreasonable. On the other hand, schools 
may exclude, until the next term begins, those 
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Readiness Controls in the Primary School 
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children who will become six years of age 
later during the school year. 


The Local Regulation 


To meet the undesirable condition caused 
by admitting too many immature pupils and 
at the same time to admit to school those 
younger children who are ready to learn read- 
ing, a flexible regulation governing the age 
of school entrance was passed by the Western 
Springs board of education. The regulation 
reads as follows: 

The minimum chronological age for children 
starting first grade . . . shall be six (6) years by 
September 30th of the year graded elementary 
school work is begun, provided that any child 
who is five years of age chronologically and who 
will be six years of age not later than the next 
3ist of January may be admitted on trial to first 
grade if he possesses a mental age of six years 
and six months, as determined by a qualified 
psychologist or psychometrician acceptable to the 
school administration, and shows social and 
physical maturity beyond the average for his 
age, it being assumed that the report of a teacher 
who has taught a child in kindergarten for a 
reasonable length of time shall be evidence as to 
the child’s social development and adjustment to 
the classroom situation and as to his readiness 
or non-readiness for first grade work. 

Information regarding the new ruling was 
given to parents about a year before it was 
made operative. The regulation which went 
into effect in September, 1935, has enabled 
the school authorities to provide a setup for 
school readiness examinations which has 
proved simple and very satisfactory. 


How the Plan Works 

In the Chicago metropolitan area and within 
twenty-five miles of Western Springs are sev- 
eral colleges and universities which have 
strong departments of Education and of 
Psychology. Graduate students from one of 
the universities, who have specialized in edu- 
cational psychology and have had clinical ex- 
perience in giving psychometric examinations, 
are employed to do the testing at $2 per child. 
A schedule of four examinations a day per 
examiner is arranged for the two weeks prior 
to the opening of school. The parents asking 
the privilege of the examination pay the fee. 

The examiners give the Stanword-Binet In- 
telligence Test and the Haggerty Reading 
Readiness Test. In cases where the testing 
seems unsatisfactory for any reason or where 
there is evidence that the child is familiar 
with the particular tests being given, substi- 
tute or supplementary tests are administered. 

The examiner makes written reports to the 
superintendent of schools on the results of the 
examinations and recommends for or against 
each child’s acceptance. The superintendent 
weighs these recommendations with the kin- 
dergarten records and whatever other data 
may be available to reach a right decision on 
each case. In borderline instances the kinder- 
garten report is of direct use. The examiner’s 
recommendations, however, usually point the 
way to the school administration’s ruling. 

A letter reporting the results of the exam- 
inations in lay language and rendering a deci- 
sion for each child is sent to his parents by the 
school administration. In a few cases where 
there is some doubt but reasonable likelihood 
of a child’s success, conditional acceptance is 
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granted. No trial acceptances are given in 
cases which are reasonably clear as to a child’s 
unreadiness for primary school. 

In only one case in three years has it been 
necessary to withdraw a child on trial. In all 
cases unconditional admittance into first grade 
or of trial followed by full admittance of 
these younger children who showed school 
readiness, the pupils have done work above 
the lowest 10 per cent of the first-year pupils. 
All have scored grade 2.2 or higher on a 
standardized reading test at the end of the 
first year. In other words, the underage chil- 
dren are no longer furnishing pupils for the 
slow group and the size of the group corres- 
pondingly has been diminished. The new reg- 
ulation has eliminated a large proportion of 
the children who could not succeed normally 
in the first grade by keeping them out until 
sufficiently matured for the work. It has let in 
those young children possessing mental matur- 
ity advanced enough for first-grade learnings. 


Old Enough but Immature 


Under the present Illinois law the public 
schools must accept six-year-olds for graded 
schoolwork if their parents so desire. This 
means that each fall a number of youngsters 
who are developing slowly and who are too 
immature to begin reading will come up for 
entrance to school. This group of unready 
pupils naturally tends to be drawn from those 
whose sixth birthdays occur in the preceding 
summer or early fall, since chronologically 
youngness coupled with a slower rate of 
mental maturation yields a mental age below 
that needed for first-grade learnings. These 
pupils, together with a few others who are 
mentally mature enough but who have not 
acquired desirable social and work habits, 
often because of lack of kindergarten training, 
furnish most of the children who are not 
ready for school. They are classifiable in a 
limited-success group. 


The Flexible Primary School 


Institution of a primary school, which uses 
flexible progress groups to replace the former 
first, second, and third grades, has helped 
greatly in solving the problem of what to do 
with those who are unready but must be 
accepted for school. 

When the entering first-grade children arrive 
in the fall, they are grouped roughly on the 
basis of general maturity. Chronological age 
and kindergarten records are used for this 
first grouping. During the second week of 
school an intelligence test is given. At the end 
of the third week data from teacher observa- 
tions and the intelligence tests are used to 
refine the first grouping. Transfers of pupils 
are made at that time to make each group as 
homogeneous as possible, especially in mental 
age. This results in a series of pupil groups 
each at a different level of mental maturity. 
The average mental age of the children in the 
top group is likely to be eighteen or more 
months above the average for those in the 
lowest group, even with the control of en- 
trance age. 

Since there are two or three classrooms of 
beginners each year in the Western Springs 
schools and since each classroom is divided 
into three teaching groups, there are six to 
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nine groups of first-grade pupils. The children 
in the lowest group or two are those who are 
not yet ready to undertake the regular graded 
course of study. They are youngsters with 
mental ages less than six years six months. 
Some have had no kindergarten training; 
others have shown social, emotional, or other 
kinds of immaturity in kindergarten. 

The pupils of the group or groups which 
are not ready for the first grade are given a 
mixed kindergarten and modified preprimer 
program until they are sufficiently developed 
to begin the regular first-grade work. The 
period of time this may continue varies with 
the needs of those in each group. It may be 
two or three months; it may be six or more 
months. 

During this time the emphasis of the read- 
ing part of the work is on acquiring meanings 
and a speaking vocabulary. The reading 
vocabulary is built up very gradually, and 
each added word is given three to five times 
the number of repetitions needed by the 
average child who is mature enough to start 
reading. Much simple blackboard story and 
chart reading is done. Considerable word drill 
in the form of games and races is carried on. 

At all times the teacher seeks to keep the 
learnings well within the developmental 
capacity of those she is teaching. New reading 
vocabulary is added only as fast as it can be 
mastered without confusing the new words 
with the old. The children are not forced to 
learn any given amount in any scheduled time. 
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When the end of the school year arrives in 
June, the children in the lowest group are 
likely to be somewhere near the end of the 
primer stage. They may have read ten or more 
simple preprimers with similar vocabulary 
and progressed into the reading of primers. 
Perhaps they are ready to take up first 
readers the next fall. Possibly they will need 
further primer work before attempting first 
readers. However far they may have pro- 
gressed, they enjoy the confidence of know- 
ing that they know the vocabulary and con- 
tent studied. They can really read rather than 
stumble through the books. There is little 
confusing of half-learned words such as used 
to be typical under the traditional system of 
try-a-grade-a-year. 

Results of the new plan show that these 
less ready children actually test higher on 
standardized reading tests at the end of the 
year than did comparable youngsters who had 
been pushed through both primer and first 
reader under the old system. Their founda- 
tions are solid. The children seem happier and 
show a growing interest in reading. They work 
and learn with others at their level of ma- 
turity. They are always progressing. They 
know the stimulus of success. At the end of 
the year they can look forward to going on 
from the place reached in June and not to 
repeating first grade. They have made a be- 
ginning under a system which is sensitive to 
individual differences and flexible to the 
diverse developments of pupils. 


A Money-Saving Plan for School Buying 


Bernard C. Borning 


More than $1,650 was saved by rural- 
school districts in Hennepin County, Minn., 
through co-operative buying of books and 
supplies last year. Initiated by County Super- 
intendent Robert E. Scott, the buying plan 
covered 60 schools of the area in its trial 
year. 

Such that it can be adopted by any group 
of schools, the plan produced gratifying results 
in Hennepin County. Briefly stated: 

1. It saves school boards substantial 
amounts of money because of lower transpor- 
tation charges and because of an average 20 
per cent discount on supplies through quan- 
tity bidding, besides the full 25 per cent dis- 
count on textbooks, as provided in the Min- 
nesota state law. 

2. It tends to bring about greater uni- 
formity of textbooks and supplies throughout 
the county. 

3. It tends to raise quality standards of 
books and supplies through co-operative buy- 
ing in quantity from reliable firms, in place 
of haphazard buying in minute amounts from 
unknown sources by local board officials who 
may be unfamiliar with the standards of what 
they purchase. 

4. It insures that books will be at hand 
when school opens in fall, eliminating the 
week or two delay often caused by lagging 
deliveries. 

5. It saves clerks and other board officials 
the trouble and inconvenience of purchasing 
and delivering supplies and books. 

All of these advantages in saving of time, 
money, and effort are possible with no obliga- 
tion on the part of individual schools to in- 


crease the size of their order, or to go through 
any new procedure in ordering. The usual 
method of requisitioning by the teacher, with 
the “OK” of the board clerk, is retained. The 
only modification necessary is ordering in ad- 
vance, and sending the orders to the county 
superintendent’s office on blanks supplied by 
him. 

Even the practice of estimating and order- 
ing supplies in advance has its advantages. 
Especially is this true in the case of a new 
teacher. Ordinarily, the teacher decides at the 
beginning of the school year what her school 
will require in the way of supplies and books, 
and when she is unfamiliar with the school, 
this becomes most difficult. Under the co- 
operative buying plan, the teacher who has 
been with the school all year, and who knows 
better than a stranger what its peculiarities 
and its special needs are, does the estimating. 
She does this even though she may be chang- 
ing to another school next year. Thus the 
school’s requirements are more adequately 
judged — judged by the one best able to do 
so. 

First step in carrying out the plan in Hen- 
nepin County, after school-board members had 
given Mr. Scott the “go ahead” signal and an 
appointed committee of five to assist, was the 
mimeographing and distributing of a quantity 
of forms among rural teachers of the county. 
These forms, which took in just about every- 
thing a rural school could reasonably need, 
from pen points to baseball bats, resembled 
ordinary school-supply-house order blanks. 
A few items picked from the paper, supply, 
and general-science lists were: 
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Typewriter paper — 84x 11 — 16 lb. 

Mimeograph paper — 84 x 11 — 16 lb. 

White drawing — 9 x 12 — 60 lb. 

Tagboard, light wt. — 24 x 36 — 100 lb. 

Book ends 

Chalk, dustless 

Clips (paper), 100 

Crayon, pastel, 8 colors 

Rulers, hardwood 

Battery jar, 6x8 

Beakers, pyrex, 250 cc 

Test tubes, 6x}? 

Mercuric oxide, pure 

The forms included appropriate spaces for 
specifying quantity, size, weight, price, and 
other qualifications which would necessarily 
vary among counties of different regions, de- 
pending on what the particular situation was, 
Any group of schools could work out forms 
suited to its own needs. 

Explanatory instructions sent to teachers 
and clerks showed how the schools could take 
part in the voluntary plan. When she had re- 
ceived the form, the teacher listed the needs 
of her school for the coming year, ordering 
from regular supply catalogs, and properly 
identifying the items to make it easier for 
those in the county superintendent’s office. 

In his instructions to the teachers, Mr. 
Scott stated that “the teacher, or principal, is 
supposed to make out her requisition by June 
first, in triplicate. One copy goes to the county 
superintendent, one is retained by the teacher, 
and the third copy goes to the clerk for the 
signature of the clerk and one other member 
of the board. This third signed copy must then 
be sent to the county superintendent by July 
first.” 

After the form had been filled out and 
signed by the proper officials, it was sent to 
the county office, and became an order to buy. 
With that, the problem of ordering was neatly 
solved, and teacher and board could rest as- 
sured that they would have their supplies de- 
livered to them in time for the opening of 
school, at greatly reduced cost. 

In the county superintendent’s office, the 
focal mechanism of the co-operative plan then 
went into operation. Requisitions were com- 


bined into three or four general classifications 7 


f 
| 
: 





of items for the whole county. Various school | 


supply firms were asked to bid on the com- 
bined order, with delivery to each school in- 
cluded in the price. On certain items, samples 
were also requested, and received. 

When the bids were in, Superintendent 
Scott and his assisting committee of five 
school-board members met to choose the 
successful bidders on the several classifica 
tions of supplies needed. As it happened, one 
firm got the complete order for the entire 
county. 

The supplies ordered by each school were 
delivered to its door prior to the opening of 
the fall term, and each school was billed for 
its share of the county total. Because bidders 


were bidding in hundreds of dollars’ worth, 7 


rather than in only a few dollars’ worth, sav- 
ings for each school were substantial. Approx- 
imately 20 per cent, or $500, less was paid 
for supplies than if each school had bought 
individually. In addition, a sizable sum was 
saved which had formerly gone for parcel 
post. 

Textbook orders were handled somewhat 
differently, but also co-operatively. Collected 
in the county office, they were combined and 


sent to the various firms. Instructions with the J 


combined orders directed that the books be 


sent by freight to the county superintendent’ | 


office, with each school’s books separately 
wrapped and tagged. At the county office the 
books were separated and trucked to the 
various schools. 
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By having textbooks freighted, more than 
$200 was saved in express and postage, even 
though there was a slight delivery expense. 
All of these charges were prorated among the 
schools. As for the actual cost of the books, 
each school was billed individually by the 
publishers and paid directly. In addition to 
the saving in transportation, the full 25 per 
cent discount on the list price of school text- 
books was made, as provided in the Minnesota 
state law. 

The practice of allowing a further 6 per 
cent discount on new books by turning in old 
books of an equal number was also carried 
out by the publishers in this co-operative 
buying plan. The idea, often used by pub- 
lishers, is, of course, to replace books of other 
firms with the seller’s brand of books. 

To appreciate the savings made in buying 
of books and supplies by part of the schools 
in one county, and perhaps to get an inkling 
of what others might do along similar lines, 
it is only necessary to look at the figures: 
supplies as bid catalog 


1. Savings on over 


price: 20 per cent on $2,500 $ 500.00 
?, Savings on textbooks 25 per cent on 
6,163 texts at $3,697.80 024.45 
Savings on exchange texts: 6 per cent on 
460 old texts at average of 5 cents 23.00 
4. Savings on freight and truck over mail and 
express at 25 per cent 210.00 
5. Total savings to county schools $1,657.45 


How this buying plan has been received by 
those participating, is expressed by one prin- 
cipal of a three-room school who says: “We 
have had the best service on textbooks we 
have ever had. Every book ordered was ready 
to be used the first day of school. Previously 
we had to wait two or three weeks.” 

As Superintendent Scott stated to school- 
board clerks in his county, “It is for your 
benefit that we are using this plan and I 
[want to] show you where you are saving 
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A POLICY-MAKING 
The Norwich, New York, Board of Education 


The maxims of the school administration textbooks get 
practical observance as well as lip service from the 
Norwich, N. Y., board of education, shown in session 
in the picture above. The school board devotes its meet- 
ings to discussions of policy, leaving the administration 
of its decisions to the superintendent and the staff. All 
standing committees, except that on building maintenance, 
have been eliminated, and special committees are 
appointed only infrequently, the board functioning as a 
whole on most matters. Under the presidency of Cyrus 


BOARD IN SESSION 


M. Higley, a banker, meetings have consequently been 
greatly shortened in length. 

Shown in the picture from left to right are: 
Leo Weiler, 


Dr. J. 
a dentist; County Clerk Irving D. Tillman 
an attorney; Attorney James S. Flanagan; Dr. John H. 
Stewart, dean in point of service of the board; Mrs. 
Charles A. Smith; President Syrus M. Higley; and Dr. 
E. R. Van Kleeck, superintendent of schools, Mayor 
Frank Zuber, also a member of the board, was absent 
when the picture was made. 





money, at the same time protecting your state 
aid, and having better equipped schools. 
I want to show you where an expenditure of 
$50 for textbooks is worth while, when you 
are paying from $650 to $1,100 for a teacher 
to instruct your children. . 

With prices of school supplies going up, this 
plan is one that can be profitably adopted by 
any progressive community of schools. 


A Principal Looks at Salesmen 
William T. Miller 


In a recent article on visitors in the schools 
I made the following comment: “Salesmen 
and agents for textbooks or school supplies 
should certainly not be permitted to visit a 
teacher during class time, and rarely at any 
other time.” Several good friends, salesmen, 
have taken me to task for this statement. 
They agree that it is undesirable for them to 
see teachers during class time, but they do 
not like the restriction: “rarely at any other 
time.” Their comments bring into focus the 
entire problem of salesmen at the school. 

First of all, let it be said that no intelligent 
schoolman should have any antipathy for the 
educational salesman as a class. Such men 
(and women) do a real service in bringing to 
the schoolman’s attention the latest and best 
developments in books and educational ma- 
terial. As a class they are courteous and cul- 
tured people, and they know their respective 
helds thoroughly and helpfully. Regardless of 
how many samples or circulars we may re- 
celve, we cannot hope to have an adequate 
knowledge of books and supplies without the 
aid of these specialists. A reasonable amount 
of time spent in conference with them is not 
ume wasted. Indeed, we may well regret a 
retusal to see salesmen in certain cases. How- 
ever, there are limitations connected with 
their activities which must be observed; and 


there should be definite policies in every 
school regarding the reception and privileges 
of salesmen. 

The salesmen who come to us fall into four 
well-defined classes. There are the representa- 
tives of textbook and magazine publishers; 
the agents of school supply houses; those 
handling visual materials of all kinds; and a 
group of miscellaneous salesmen, handling 
everything from entertainment projects to 
socializing activities. All of these people have 
something which they consider worth while to 
offer; and most of them represent reputable 
business houses with nation-wide affiliations. 
In many cities such salesmen receive definite 
permission to visit schools at such times as 
the principals are willing to receive them. 
Where such permission is not explicitly given, 
custom has made it an unwritten rule that 
legitimate educational salesmen have at least 
a presumptive right to visit the schools 

Of course the activities of the educational 
salesmen depend on the purchasing procedure 
followed in each community or school district 
Purchasing procedures fall roughly into four 
classes 

1. The superintendent or a school trustee or 
other official may do all the buying, without 
consulting the principal or teachers as to 
details. This plan exists mostly in very small 





communities, and is into 
disuse. 

2. The superintendent may do all the buy- 
ing, but will honor the request of a principal 
or teachers for some definite items. In such 
a setup, the principal decides that he needs 
fifty first readers, for example, and asks for a 
particular title, which the superintendent us- 
ually will order. Many superintendents, espe- 
cially in smaller towns, still reserve the right 
to change from the principal’s choice to some 
other title in such cases. The principal’s right 
of choice is therefore only partially effective. 
This is a quite common method of ordering. 

3. The superintendent or a purchasing agent 
does all the actual buying, but the principal 
has complete liberty in his choice of the exact 
titles of books, make of maps, etc., which are 
to be bought. This is the most common meth- 
od of ordering in larger communities, and is, 
of course, subject to certain restrictions. In 
the first place, budgetary limits are always 
placed on the amount which any school can 
spend. In the second place, most progressive 
school systems have an authorized list of text- 
books and educational materials from which 
all choices must be made. But, within these 
limits, principals may requisition for what 
they need, and the necessary purchases will 
be made. 

4. Principals may order directly from pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, or jobbers. This is the 
opposite extreme from the condition described 
in Case 1, above, and is in vogue principally 
in private schools. In many parochial schools, 
for example, the only restriction on the prin- 
cipal is the budget and certain limits as to the 
type of book to be used. 


rapidly passing 


The Principal’s Responsibility 

In all cases except the first the principal 
has a great responsibility in connection with 
the materials to be used. He or she must try 
to secure the best books, supplies, maps, and 
other articles which the available fund will 
allow. In order to do this, the principal must 
utilize every possible source of information 
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concerning the quality and suitability of the 
products under consideration. It should be 
quite evident, under these circumstances, that 
the salesman can be of service to the school, 
and that the principal should be ready to 
accept this service. 

But salesmen on their part must recognize 
that there are necessary limitations on their 
activities. Unfortunately these limitations vary 
greatly, since purchasing procedures and per- 
sonal peculiarities differ so widely in different 
places. The salesman must, therefore, acquaint 
himself with the buying methods in each com- 
munity he serves. He must also study the per- 
sonality of each principal in his territory, in 
order to approach him most successfully. 
Sales managers impress both of these points 
on their staffs; but sometimes the instruction 
seems to fail to take effect. 

The first quality of a salesman must be un- 
failing courtesy. He should ask to see the 
principal; not demand to see him. After all, 
the interview is a privilege which the prin- 
cipal is not obliged to grant. He must be 
patient and not fuss if the principal is busy, 
or make an appointment for a later visit if 
that is the principal’s pleasure. It makes a bad 
impression for a salesman to send in word to a 
busy principal that he wants only a moment 
of time. Both know that no satisfactory busi- 
ness can be accomplished in a moment. If the 
moment is granted, it tends to become many 
minutes, with the principal anxiously watching 
the clock, and the salesman rapidly getting 
nowhere. 

In schools with a secretary, the salesman 
must accept this official’s decision as to 
whether or not he can see the principal. A 
school office is like any other, and it is the 
secretary's duty to follow her principal’s direc- 
tions. To press for special consideration be- 
cause of friendship or other personal connec- 
tions is bad policy. It would seem unnecessary 
to say that no visitor should enter a princi- 
pal’s private office without invitation or per- 
mission; yet it is done. A brash individual 
bustled into my own office one morning, when 
the door was open and the secretary engaged. 
Looking up in surprise from a knotty program 
problem, I heard the intruder calmly remark: 
“T saw the coast was clear, so I came right 
in.”” The coast was just as clear to walk right 
out again, which he unfortunately had to do 
The program problem was more important 
then than any sales talk could possibly be. 

How to deal with principals in actual inter- 
views depends of course upon circumstances, 
and only experience with his actual clientele 
can guide the salesman. However, most prin- 
cipals do not wish to listen to the long, point- 
by-point, high-pressure sales talks delivered 
by bookmen. What the principals desire to 
know is why a particular book is good in its 
field. First of all, it may be new, although not 
everything new is an improvement on the old. 
The authors may be great authorities; at least 
one of them should be a person actually en- 
gaged in or experienced in teaching the subject 
covered by the book. An all-university team 
of authors may carry impressive degrees; but 
too often they lack touch with classroom tech- 
niques and problems. 

A book may have a new method of present- 
ing one or more points. We like to know about 
that. It may have valuable study aids, and 
plentiful drill and test material, which are 
always interesting. It may be particularly well 
illustrated —a good point. Clear type, good 
paper, strong binding — all of these are desir- 
able physical aspects of a book. Above all 
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MR. ERIC KEBBON 


Superintendent of Building Maintenance, 
Board of Education, New York City 


Keystone Photo 


The Bureau of School Buildings of the New York City board of education has been reorganized following the 


retirement on pension of Mr. Walter C. Martin, superintendent of buildings 


The new bureaus will be known as 


the Bureau of Design and Construction and Bureau of Plant Operation and Upkeep. Mr. Harold D. Hynds has 
been employed as architect and Mr. Eric Kebbon has been appointed superintendent of building maintenance 
Both men have been connected with the department for some years. 


things, a book should be adaptable to the 
course of study and the grade for which it is 
offered. No principal likes to waste time over 
a book, only to find it is inadequate or too 
advanced for his needs. Salesmen should try 
to assure themselves of a book’s adaptability 
before presenting it for consideration. 

If a principal shows no desire to consider a 
book, it is useless to force him to examine it. 
Most principals will be glad to accept a 
sample, for future reference. Such samples 
often prove good salesmen. If we have no 
need for books on Guidance, for example, and 
lack money to buy them, we do not care to 
talk about such books. But if later we find we 
have both the need and the funds, we go to 
our samples, and many a book thus sells itself. 


The Principal’s Orders 

Thus far we have dealt with the salesman’s 
conduct almost entirely. What should be the 
principal’s policy in placing orders? The choice 
of textbooks finds principals pursuing a va- 
riety of policies. Some deal exclusively with 
the salesman, not consulting teachers in the 
choice of books. Such a course simplifies the 
salesman’s task, for he has only the principal 
to see. Under the autocratic principal it is use- 
less to attempt to gain the approval of teach- 
ers, since they have no choice for use. 

Most principals today depend to some 
extent on teachers’ opnions in their choice of 
books. If the school has heads of departments, 
they may make recommendations as to pre- 
ferred books, which preferences the principal 
may or may not accept. Even without heads 
of departments, the teacher who is to use a 
new set of books is often asked to make a 
similar recommendation, with the same veto 
power of the principal always present. In less 
frequent cases the principal accepts without 
question the request of a teacher for a par- 
ticular book. 

In all these cases it is evident that inter- 
ested salesmen should have an opportunity to 
see the teachers who have a voice. Of course 


such interviews must await the _principal’s 
permission. But it is equally obvious that the 
principal should provide an opportunity for 
the salesman to contact the teachers involved. 
Such contacts must be made when teachers 
are free from classroom duties; but the prin- 
cipal should be willing to make them possible, 
and the salesman willing to accommodate his 
time to that of the teacher. 

This does not mean that salesmen should 
have indefinite access to teachers for general 
interviews on all new books. I still maintain 
that the salesman’s visits to the teacher should 
be comparatively rare; for they should occur 
only when the principal desires the teacher's 
opinion on a definite book under consideration. 
This may seem to belittle the teacher’s part 
in textbook selection; but such is not the case. 
It is financially impossible to buy new books 
before old ones are either worn out or out of 
date. It is a waste of time to influence teach- 
ers to ask for new books simply because they 
are new, and regardless of the fact that they 
cannot be bought. 

A valuable service of the salesman to the 
school is the demonstration lesson or discus 
sion on a particular book or method of im 
struction. But this usually occurs after a pur 
chase has been made or is at least contem- 
plated, and most principals are glad to avail 
themselves of this assistance. There should be 
more of this type of service undertaken by 
publishers and manufacturers. 

All that has been said of textbooks applies 
with equal force to maps, charts, pictures, and 
other visual material. Principals wish to see 
this material, but we are usually limited in our 
ability to buy it. We welcome the opinions of 
teachers when a purchase is possible; but we 
cannot see the propriety of merely showing 
the material to teachers when there is n0 
money to pay for it. 

One more point of interest is the matter of 
sample books. A constant barrage of these 
descend upon the school; and they serve 4 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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Individual Teacher Conferences 


As a Part of Supervision 
K. R. Hinkhouse* 


In general we may distinguish between two 
types of individual conferences between super- 
visors and teachers. The first one, the im- 
portance of which is generally underrated, 
grows out of either a teaching or a super- 
visory problem which has no connection with 
observed classroom work. The teacher, for 
example, is in doubt as to the real progress 
she is making with some class. She seeks out 
the supervisor for his judgment concerning 
the method used and to ask for suggestions. 
The conference which results, being based 
upon a definite problem, provides an excellent 
opportunity for the mutual exchange of ideas. 
The second, and by far the most common 
type, is the individual conference which 
follows a supervisory visit. The purpose of 
both types is fundamentally the same, stimula- 
tion of growth. The latter frequently resolves 
itself into an interview with the teacher for 
the purpose of telling him the strong and 
weak points in his procedure. It is this fact- 
presenting attitude which, on the one hand, 
has caused many supervisors to feel that the 
conference is the most difficult of all super- 
visory procedures, and on the other hand, has 
caused many teachers to regard them as evils 
which are to be avoided if possible. 

YWhile nearly all supervisory groups indicate 
considerable use of conferences, these do not 
receive emphasis in proportion to the value 
which is assigned to them. That this appears 
to be the case is suggested in the following 
statement : 


The reports from the teachers in Minnesota 
school systems rank the activity of conferences 
with individual teachers very hgh in value, but 
less than 20 per cent of them report that it is 
much emphasized. One wonders to what extent 
the supervisor may be misled concerning the 
emphasis which he gives this activity. He may 
make a remark or two to a teacher fol owing a 
visitation and feel that it is a “conference.” The 
teacher, however, may not feel that this is a 
really helpful conference; hence the disparity in 
reports Much has been said about the 
importance of the conference in the literature on 
supervision. The data here presented would seem 
to indicate that practice in connection with the 
conference is in need of critical examination both 
as to the extent of its use and as to its effective 
afiministration.. 


NIn an investigation made by Hughes on 
high-school supervision, the statements of 68 
per cent of the teachers co-operating indicated 
that they received no suggestions whatever 
Irom supervisors, principals, or other officers 
concerning their work after they had been 
Vsited by the supervisor.” 

Besides the group mentioned above who 
make no suggestions at all after a classroom 
Visit, there is the general supervisor who 
bestows a few words of praise as he rushes to 
his next appointment. This practice may create 
in atmosphere of good will but it does little 
to improve instruction 

Perhaps one of the most important reasons 
why supervisors so many times neglect to 


“Superintendent of Schools, Cimarron, Kans 

‘Alberty and Thayer, Supervision in the Secondary 
whOols, yp. 194 

*Huches, J. M A Study of High School Supervision 
School Review, XXXIV (Feb., 1926), p. 112 





make use of the interview is the common 
human difficulty of giving advice, even to a 
friend, and of running the risk of offending 
by some misunderstood motive, or manner, or 
word. Even when a way of correcting a situa- 
tion is clear, it is extremely perplexing how 
to overcome the embarrassment of the mo- 
ment and the human hazard in telling the 
teacher. It has been quite correctly said that 
the unpleasantness of the duty causes the 
supervisor to frequently put off the interview 
until it has become valueless.* As Cubberley 
has pointed out: “Teachers are permitted to 
continue in wrong practices, even when they 
mean ultimate failure, because the principal 
dislikes the duty of changing their methods 
by constructive advice. This is not fair to the 
teacher or to the children under her, and is a 
clear evasion of duty by the principal.” 


\ Preparation for the Conference 

Careful preparation is essentiai to the suc- 
cess of every conference. The supervisor must 
have clearly in mind the facts in the case and 
the things he wishes to talk about to accom- 
plish the desired objective. Bingham and 
Moore in a discussion of the interview in 
business* mention six points which apply per- 
fectly to the preparation for any ipterview 
with teachers. 

1. It is necessary for the supervisor to de- 
cide just what he wants to accomplish. If the 
conference is following a classroom visit, the 
supervisor has in hand the data which is the 
basis of the conference. If he has been wise 
he has used some systematic plan of setting 
down his observations gathered during the 
classroom visit. 

The use of a blank form is advisable. Some 
supervisors take notes and fill in the blanks 
during the visit. Others contend that this 
should all be done after leaving the classroom 
because of the tendency for the procedure to 
distract the teachers and the pupils from their 
work. One practice which works well provides 
the teacher with a copy of the check sheet at 
the close of the visit. It seems to me that it is 
much better for the supervisor to spend his 
time during the visit in observing the pro- 
cedure in the room rather than filling in a 
blank. Some things may be said in favor of 
the teacher having a copy of this sheet before 
she comes to the conference, but as a general 
rule the tendency on the part of the teacher 
to build up a defense on the points criticized 
and to come to the conference with feelings 
somewhat injured constitutes a barrier which 
will prevent the interview from beginning with 
the proper attitude 

2. It is essential that the supervisor know 
the interviewee. The better a supervisor under- 
stands the disposition, personality, and inter- 
ests of a teacher, the better chance he has of 
conducting a satisfactory and helpful 
conference 

3. Interviews are most effective when held 
upon appointment. Some system should be 
in use for providing the time of the confer- 


‘Anderson, Barr, and Bush, Visiting the Teacher at 
Work (D. Appleton & Co., 1925), p. 39 

‘Ringham and Moore, How to Interview (Harper & 
Brothers, 1931) 
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ence. The following methods are probably the 
most generally used: (a) sending out form 
notices; (6) teachers make arrangements; (c) 
the superintendent announces at the begin- 
ning of the year in a general teachers’ meeting 
that he expected to hold a conference in con- 
nection with each supervision visit and recom- 
mends that teachers report as soon as possible 
after the visit; (d) the supervisor arranges 
for a conference at the close of the visit. 

4. A suitable place for the conference is 
most advantageous. The supervisor should 
have an office where teachers can confer with 
him without interruption and in privacy. 

5. It is advisable that the supervisor prac- 
tice taking the teacher’s point of view. In 
planning for the conference, the supervisor 
should put himself in the teacher’s place and 
imagine what the teacher will think of him, of 
his approach, of his vocabulary, and of the 
problem at hand. 

6. It is well for the supervisor to examine 
and discount his own prejudices. The extent 
to which we are all more or less committed in 
advance to certain ungrounded convictions, 
opinions, points of view, and preconceptions 
is seldom fully realized. Everyone has some 
prejudices whether he is aware of them or not. 
In short, the supervisor should be sure that 
he is beginning the conference open-minded 
and with a fair and helpful attitude toward 
the teacher. 


The Conference 

The learning situation is necessarily the 
basis of the conference, for in practically all 
cases, the center of attention is pupil activity 
and the acquisition of learning products. When 
this is the case, the criticisms are not so likely 
to arouse an attempt at defense or injured 
feelings on the part of the teacher. Of course, 
the real meaning of criticism must be kept in 
mind, which is positive judgment or evalua- 
tion and not unfavorable or negative remarks. 

A friendly atmosphere is a necessity. The 
supervisor should strive for a kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and tactful attitude, at the same time 
keeping the discussion on an objective and 
scientific plane. It is well, usually, to begin 
with commendation of the good, if such com- 
mendation has an actual basis in fact. The 
supervisor must be infinitely patient and not 
unforgetful of the demands upon the teacher, 
knowing that the evolution of good teaching 
is a slow process. 

Wagner “There are three infallible 
marks of the right kind of supervision: com- 
mendation of the good, condemnation of the 
unsatisfactory, suggestion of the better. 
What is commended must be recognizable by 
the teacher as commendable or she at once 
loses respect for the supervisor’s judgment or 
for his sincerity. Mere flattery will not serve 
A sure discernment of the good and the best 
quality, and unfailing recognition of the best 
ends of effort, and an instant readiness to 
direct the teacher to the accepted sources of 
help, these three are needed to give skill, and 
strategic power in the commendation of the 
teaching procedure.’ 

Perhaps it is the treatment of the second 
mark suggested by "Mr. Wagner — “condemna- 
tion of the unsatisfactory” — which has in so 
many school systems tainted the thought of 
supervision. In general, it is unwise to tear 
down or criticize too freely a practice unless 
there is something better to suggest. If the 
supervisor keeps in mind the objective of 
supervision, “teacher growth,” he will appre- 


Says: 


Go & 
Bruce 


School 


Common Sense in 
1921), p. 39 


Wagner 
Publishing Co., 


Supervision 
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ciate how necessary it is in some cases to give 
minute and specific directions and in others 
to suggest general sources of help. 

There are times‘ when this criticism must 
be adverse and severe. The supervisor should 
give everyone the benefit of the doubt so long 
as possible and should be most careful in de- 
ciding that a teacher needs sharp reproof, but 
when convinced that she does, no false ideas 
should prevent him from delivering it. 

Mr. Wagner’s third mark — “suggestion of 
the better’—is likely the most effective 
method and probably most used by successful 
supervisors. Properly handled, the forward- 
looking conference will lead the teacher to the 
evaluation of her own lessons, and to progres- 
sive self-improvement. The skillful supervisor 
will lead the teacher to study classroom tech- 
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nique as he himself does it, will guide her by 
suggestions and point out sources of reliable 
information on the points he discussed. 

The individual conference should result in 
a desirable growth on the part of the teacher 
and the supervisor, if it is regarded as an op- 
portunity to discuss and solve problems co- 
operatively. The importance of the activity 
could be included in the statement: “The 
spaciousness of mutual understanding of two 
persons face to face has no counterpart in 
correspondence or in a book. When you need 
to tell a man something you may write; but 
when you want him to act, or make a decision, 
or reveai what is uppermost in his mind you 
go to see him.”® 


‘Op. cit., p. 20 


Teacher-Certification Practices in the 
United States 


The certification of teachers has undergone 
radical changes in recent years due to im- 
provement in the professional status of teach- 
ers and the betterment of training given in 
universities and colleges of education. The 
device of life certificates, long considered a 
means of improving teaching standards and 
of insuring permanence of professional service, 
is being rapidly dropped. 

In a questionnaire study of the general 
practices and recent tendencies in teacher 
certification, Dr. R. L. Herbst, State Director 
of Research, Dover, Dela., recently received 
answers from 48 states to the following three 
questions: 

1. Are life certificates or licenses to teach 
issued? If so, what are the requirements for 
obtaining them ? 

2. Do they lapse for any cause? If so, for what, 
and how may they be reinstated? 

3. If life certificates were issued at one time 
but are not now, when was the practice 
discontinued ? 


General Trends and Policies 

An analysis of the replies, including the 
latest rules for certification, as applied to ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers of general 
subjects, reveal the following practices: 

1. Gradually and much more rapidly in 
recent years the practice of granting life cer- 
tificates to teach is being discontinued. 

2. Life certificates remain valid only if the 
holder is engaged in educational work. 

3. Life certificates may be reinstated by 
meeting any new certification requirements or 
by taking additional courses in education or 
in the subject or subjects taught. 

4. In states where life certificates are not 
issued, the regular teaching certificate is be- 
ing made valid for a longer period of years 
than was formerly the case. 

5. To renew the certificate referred to in 
paragraph 4 above usually requires success- 
ful teaching and additional preparation or 
training. 

6. The dates upon which the most recent 
rules and regulations for certification of 
teachers have become effective indicate that 
the problem of teacher certification has been 
considered by approximately one third of the 
states within the past two years, by three 
fourths within the past five years and by all 
but two since 1930. 


Analysis of the Answers 


1. Are life certificates or licenses to teach 
issued? All states except the thirteen listed below 
issue life certificates: Virginia (1907), Maryland 
(1916), Delaware (1919), Alabama _ (1920), 
Arizona (1921), North Carolina (1930), Arkansas 
(1931), Maine (1932), South Carolina (1932), 
Louisiana (1934), Vermont (1934), Utah (1935) 
and New York (1936). The date in the paren- 
theses is the year in which the practice of issuing 
life certificates was discontinued. In addition 
to the above states, Washington will discontinue 
issuing life certificates in 1938 and Michigan in 
1939. Oregon has not issued a high-school life 
certificate since 1937 and will try to obtain per- 
mission from the next legislature to cease granting 
elementary life certificates. Kansas will not issue 
the elementary life certificate after 1940. In five 
other states according to the unsolicited state- 
ments of the directors of certification in these 
states, the granting of life certificates is not 
viewed with favor and efforts are being made to 
discontinue the practice as soon as possible. 

2. What are the requirements for obtaining life 
certificates? In fifteen states experience varying 
from one year to fifteen years only is required. 
In the case of the latter, however, three five- 
year certificates requiring additional training for 
each five-year renewal have been issued previous 
to granting the life certificate. In seventeen states 
experience plus additional training above that 
required for the certificate then held by the 
teacher is needed. This experience varies from two 
to five years and the amount of additional train- 
ing from nine quarter hours to one full year. 
In five states no experience seems to be required, 
although the amount of training necessary is 
more than that needed for the regular teaching 
certificate. 

3. Do the life certificates lapse for any cause? 
In ten states life certificates lapse if the holder 
is not engaged in educational work. This period 
of inactivity usually ranges from three to five 
years. In twenty-five states the certificates do not 
lapse but may be revoked for cause. In one state 
the holder of this type of certificate must register 
it during each year of teaching. 

4. How may lapsed life certificates be rein- 
stated? After the certificates have lapsed, they 
may usually be reinstated either by meeting any 
new certification requirements or by taking extra 
courses in education, the amount generally being 
from six to ten semester hours. 

5. lf life certificates were issued at one time 
but are not now issued, when was the practice 
discontinued? In listing under question 1 the 
states in which life certificates are not issued, the 
year in which the practice was discontinued was 
given. The first state was Virginia in 1907. The 
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next state was Maryland in 1916, followed by 
Delaware in 1919. The dates upon which the 
states ceased to issue life certificates are interest. 
ing in that they show that five states ceased 
issuing these certificates from 1931 to 1935 and 
that six states have or will cease issuing them to 
all or some of their teachers from 1936 to 1949, 
Also the notation by the directors in five states 
that they hope to discontinue the practice or are 
working toward that end at the present time. 

Another question which might prove of interest 
in regard to certificates in those states in which 
life certificates are not issued is the length of 
time for which the highest type teaching certif. 
cate in the state is valid and the requirements for 
its renewal. The shortest time for which these 
certificates are issued is in Delaware with three 
years. Maryland ‘ssues an initial certificate for 
three years with renewals for four-year per ods, 
and four states, Louisiana, South Carolina, Utah, 
and Vermont, issue certificates for five years. 
Alabama, Arizona, and Arkansas grant certifi- 
cates for six years and Maine, New York, and 
Virginia for ten years. 

To renew these certificates the usual practice 
is to require experience and additional training. 
In seven states both experience and additional 
training are required. In one state success in 
teaching alone, in four additional training wil] 
make it possible to renew the certificate. The 
amount of this additional preparation or train- 
ing required is usually six semester hours, al- 
though this requirement may be met in several 
states through travel, writing, or examinations on 
certain specified books. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


One of the most dramatic chapters in the 
educational history of Kentucky was the 
enactment of legislation in 1922 whereby the 
county board of education was created and 
the county superintendency became an 
appointive office. Prior to that year, there 
were over three hundred and eighty special 
charter, city, and graded common school 
districts withdrawn from the counties for 
school purposes. 

“This situation left the county school dis- 
tricts destitute of leadership and_ taxable 
wealth,” said L. N. Taylor, of the State 
Department of Education, in a recent dis- 
cussion, “and discredited with a weak form 
of ex officio county board that did not have 
the power to levy more than a thirty-five 
cent tax or authority to elect its own superin- 
tendent and teachers for its schools.” 


The educators throughout the _ state 
awakened to the thought that a _ radical 
change was imperative. They staged 4 


comprehensive and well-planned battle to re- 
establish the county board of education and 
the appointive system of superintendency 
selection, and won a decisive victory. 
There have been attempts in recent years 
to weaken the county boards of education in 


Kentucky by seeking to deprive these bodies | 


of some of their present powers. These attacks 
have gained their inspiration through some of 
the unethical practices which have come t 
the surface in county board elections. These 
are said to have been minor and in nowise 
reflect upon the county board system as now 
established. 

The school administrators and educators of 
Kentucky are of one mind that in recogniz 
ing the county as a school unit and bringing 
the rural school therein under the direction 
of a county board of education and making 
the office of superintendent appointive rather 
than elective, a great forward step for the 
cause of popular education has been won. 
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Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


MISS ANNETTE MOORE 


Vice-President, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


As a board member Miss Annette Moore 
has served longer than any one of the other 
members now on the Kansas City board of 
education. Her long connection with the board 
has given her an intimate knowledge of school 
affairs, increasing greatly her usefulness to 
the board and the children of the city. 





- 
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Miss Annette Moore 


Miss Moore, a businesswoman, a graduate in 
finance, and active in civic affairs, is a grad- 
uate of the Kansas City School of Law. 

This is the beginning of her ninth consecu- 
tive year as vice-president, a record of official 
service in that position unequaled since the 
school district was organized in 1867. 


J. B. LIGHT 


President, Board of Education, 
Sandusky County, Fremont, Ohio 


Mr. J. B. Light of Fremont was the guest 
of honor recently at a dinner, given by the 
Sandusky (Ohio) . County Schoolmasters’ 
Club. The occasion brought out the fact that 
Mr. Light had been a member of the county 
board of education for fourteen years, and its 
president for the past six years. 

The Club presented the distinguished guest 
with a gavel and a striking block, made from 
the wood procured from the old Green Springs 
Academy. In his response, Mr. Light reviewed 
some of the activities that had occurred dur- 
ing his membership on the board. He empha- 
sized the fact that a fine spirit of progress 
had prevailed throughout the county. 

“There will be no attachment of territory 
and no creation of new school districts,” said 
Mr. Light in the course of his address, “while 
I am affiliated with the county board of edu- 
cation, unless it be by the request of the 


people concerned.” 





Mr. J. B. Light 


The board consists of J. B. Light, Green 
Springs; R. C. Fought, Lindsey; Charles 
Richards, Clyde; Solomon Burkett, Lindsey; 
Frank Calihan, Helena. 


MRS. HARRY R. LACEY 


Chairman, Board of Education, 
(Chattanooga), 
Tennessee 


Hamilton County 


The advent of women on boards of educa- 
tion has proven a distinct forward step in the 
field of school administration. There are 
phases in the affairs of a school system which 
are more readily sensed and adjusted by a 
woman than by a man. Thus, women through- 
out the United States in serving on boards of 
education have made distinctive contributions 
to the progress of popular education. 
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The school interests of Hamilton County, 
Tenn., have been exceptionally favored in the 
service rendered by Mrs. Harry R. Lacey who 
has proven herself an energetic and capable 
community leader. She has been responsible 
in a large measure for the harmonious and 
progressive development of the Hamilton 
County school system for the past twenty 
years. Her sincere interest in schools as well 
as her charming personality has endeared her 
to patrons and teachers alike. 

Mrs. Lacey was born in. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; moved with her husband to Chat- 
tanooga in 1912. During the great war she was 
drafted into service on the school board of 
Hamilton County. In her twenty years on this 
board, she has been its chairman for fifteen 
years. Under a special act of the Tennessee 
Legislature, she is giving her full time to the 
work of the schools and receives a regular 
salary. Aside from her duties as chairman of 
the board of education she is a member of the 
Hamilton County Buildings and Grounds 
Commission and supervises buildings, grounds 
and equipment for all the county schools. 


HERMAN A. SPINDT 


Director of Placement, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


Herman A. Spindt, superintendent of Kern 
County Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Bakersfield, Calif., for the past sixteen 
years, has resigned to accept the position of 
manager of the Placement and Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of the University of Califor- 





Herman A. Spindt, Ph.D. 


nia at Berkeley. He is to be succeeded by Dr. 
Thos. L. Nelson, superintendent of Yuba City 
Union High School (Calif.). Mr. Spindt came 
to Bakersfield in 1917 as teacher of social 
science and was elected principal in 1922 on 
the death of Principal A. J. Ludden. During 
Mr. Spindt’s administration the school has 
grown from 1,300 to 4,475 students. He is a 
native of Wisconsin where he was graduated 
from Waupaca High School and later entered 
California University, graduating in 1916. He 
received his master’s degree in 1919. He has 
been president of California Secondary-School 
Principals two successive years and has been 
for several years (and still is) chairman of the 
State Affiliations Committee between the uni- 
versities and colleges and high schools. 
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Expansion of the School Secretarial Service 


B Raney who have observed the progress made during the 
past three decades in the school secretarial service will 
readily admit that this has not been confined to mere refine- 
ments in practice and procedure but that a decisive expansion 
and consequent radical changes have taken place. In the evolu- 
tion which has been witnessed, the one-time modest school 
clerk, who recorded the school-board proceedings and kept 
track of the cash expenditures, gradually has assumed broader 
secretarial service and more recently has developed into the 
school business executive. 

And when the office of the modern school business exec- 
utive in all its manifestations and implications is properly 
appraised, it will be found that here is a real man’s job and 
one which is vital to the successful operation of a sizable 
school system. Here it is not only the matter of finance and 
accounting, the maintenance and care of the school plant, 
and the purchasing of supplies and equipment, but also the 
general business management of the school system and finally 
the duty of public relations which in a large measure rests 
upon his shoulders. All of which not only implies knowledge 
of the intricacies of commerce and trade and _ business 
procedure but adjustment of the business department to the 
needs of the educational work to be accomplished. 

True, the improvements which have found their way into 
the average business office have also been accepted in the 
accounting department of the schools. But these improvements 
are minor when seen in the light of the new personnel that 
has been reared in the school-board office. The application 
of technical skill as applied to counting-room methods becomes 
a minor consideration in the light of the fact that other skills 
are employed and that the whole must become subservient 
to far-reaching public policies and come under wise direction 
and management. 

Some estimate of the duties of a modest school business 
executive may be obtained by glancing, for instance, at the 
task of finance and accounting of a school system. Here come 
into play the problems of budgeting, bond issues, short- and 
long-term financing. Then the general business management 
which is concerned with office duties and personnel manage- 
ment, relations with the board of education and the super- 
intendent, minutes, files, library, the 
public, etc. 

The consideration of new school building projects may not 
be a continuous duty, but when it arises it requires knowl- 
edge on the selection of architectural talent, on the planning 
of buildings, choosing and purchase of sites, contracting and 
the supervision of construction. From year to year the old 
buildings require repair and remodeling. The physical school 
plant must be operated, the engineering and janitor service 
must be kept efficiently active. 

No one can underestimate the task involved in the selection 
and purchase of supplies and equipment. While it affords an 
opening for waste and extravagance it also remains within the 
power of a competent executive to practice wise economy. 


records, general 
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The experienced purchaser of school supplies knows what 
specifications and contracts must be employed. He also knows 


about the their 
distribution. 

The outline here provided demonstrates that the modern 
school business executive, be he called secretary, business 
manager, or by any other name, must be a many-sided person, 
His knowledge must extend over many subjects which come 
within the province of the school administrative service in 
order that the best results may be achieved. 

Where the school business executive measures up to the 
highest standards of his calling, it raises the question whether 
the unification plan whereby the business department is also 
placed under the control and direction of the superintendent 
would be wise and expedient. Surely, not every superintendent 
of schools feels himself competent to assume the burdens of 
the business management of a school system in addition to his 
professional labors. He may find the latter sufficiently arduous 
and exacting without diverting his energies to tasks which 
require special training and experience. 


warehousing of supplies and proper 


The Unethical in School Elections 


BE. E citizen who permits his name to be used as a candi- 
date for board-of-education honors sometimes finds him- 
self confronted with campaign expenses. These, as a rule, deal 
with the matter of publicity and are nominal only. No one 
would expect to engage in a hurrah brass-band type of cam- 
paign in order to win a school-board election. Nor would 
anyone care to raise a fund among his friends in order to 
defray campaign expenses. 

And yet the complaint is occasionally heard that a candidate 
for the school board, more particularly in rural districts, has 
exacted tribute from teachers for campaign expenses or 
political service of some kind. Thus the Kentucky School 
Journal of recent issue quotes from letters received from teach- 
ers in which the following sentences appear : 

“I was not re-elected because I did not work for the election 
of board members.” “The superintendent never visited my 
school but his assistant stopped at the door to electioneer.” “All 
schools were dismissed that the teachers might work at the 
polls soliciting votes for board members who would support 
the superintendent.” “Teachers were assessed, some as high as 
fifteen dollars, to pay campaign expenses for board members.” 

While this evil is confined to certain localities only, and let 
us hope that they are few indeed, it is nevertheless most rep- 
rehensible. Legally the teachers and the school trustees are 
equally culpable, and it remains for the better citizenship in 
those localities to put a stop to this abuse. It is also up to the 
leading educators in the state where these things happen to 
discountenance these unethical tactics. 

The Kentucky School Journal in exposing the evils which 
afflict some of the school districts of Kentucky concludes with 
this timely paragraph: “There is not suffcient grandeur in the 
English tongue to adequately praise the hundreds of fine men 
and women who are giving out of their lives an incomparable 
service as board members, as superintendents and as teachers, 
and it is in justice to the honor and integrity, the faithfulness 
and fidelity of these, who glorify their service, that we lift the 
voice of condemnation for those who cast a shadow across 
the pathway of brilliant achievement, and from the watch- 
tower of informed opinion we sound this word of warning.” 
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Referred to the Superintendent 
“With Power to Act” 


+= tendency during the past three decades toward a 
clearer line of demarcation between the legislative or 
policymaking work of school boards and the executive work 
of superintendents has been steady and consistent. The school- 
hoard members who want to “run” the schools and relegate 
the superintendent to the duties of an office clerk or class- 
room inspector have largely faded from the picture. Board 
members are less assertive in meddling with the professional 
labors of conducting a school system. 

In every school system there is a constant succession of 
administrative problems and needs which are comparatively 
inconsequential and which are not worthy of the time and 
thought of the board members. These may range from minor 
curricular and teaching changes to emergency purchasing 
matters, personnel adjustments, etc. Most frequently they 
arise from situations between teachers and parents or teachers 
and their immediate superiors. As late as the nineties of the 
past century all such matters were brought first to the atten- 
tion of a board member and usually were settled by him. 
The courteous, accommodating, and overzealous member still 
exists to concern himself with these matters, most of which 
do not come within his province. It becomes interesting, there- 
fore, to note in school-board proceedings, with greater fre- 
quency, the passing of a motion to “refer to the superintendent 
with power to act.” 

We have seen again and again excellent citizens compelled 
to retire from school-board service because such service has 
encroached too much upon their time. In instances it was 
usually the case that they undertook to adjust many matters 
which should have been “referred to the superintendent with 
power to act.” There can be no doubt that a board member 
who holds strictly to the province of his office will not only 
find his task a pleasant one but in the end he will render 
a more efficient service. 


Price and Quality in School Supplies 


TH items of supplies and equipment in the average 
school budget constitute a fractional part of the whole, 
sufficiently large to warrant at all times careful study and 
attention. The supply needs of the school system established, 
it remains that the factors which come into play are price 
and quality. 

And right here mooted questions may arise. The experienced 
purchaser of school supplies may be entirely clear as to the 
quality he must exact but he may encounter situations where 
price and quality may come into serious conflict with each 
other. In a competitive bidding system the lowest price is 
presumed to win the contract. But it does not follow that the 
lowest price is always the most economical. It may be cheap 
and yet expensive. 

During the past year school authorities have been con- 
fronted with the problem of the lowest-bidder system in which 
Price rather than quality controls. Then, too, has come up 
the question of choosing between outside manufacturers and 
distributors and the home-town merchant. The latter may 
*xact a higher figure on the plea that the money remains in 
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town. Questions have also arisen between the choice of union- 
made and nonunion goods. Labor organizations have in a 
number of instances voiced their demands. 

In discussing the subject a recent issue of the Bruce’s School 
Market Letter says: 

“While the school districts are free to write their own 
specifications covering the materials and equipment that will 
best meet their requirements, and can withhold the letting 
of contracts on the basis of the lowest bidder, by taking new 
bids, this involves delays, penalties, and proofs on the part 
of school districts, few of which go through such procedures 
in order to secure equipment and supplies they consider best 
suited to their school requirements. Especially on equipment 
that becomes an essential part of the educational program or 
is important in the administration of school buildings, the 
school administrative officials should have far more freedom 
and control in letting contracts, so that the low price — 
quality and service considered — will be recognized as the 
only fair and economical basis in the school materials, equip- 
ment and supply purchases. 

“Co-operative and continued effort on the part of the whole 
school supply and equipment industry in the direction of a 
sound and constructive basis for the sale and purchase of 
school goods, and continued emphasis on the foregoing inherent 
factors on which to establish this basis, in the advertising and 
sales approach to school administrative officials, will go far 
in eliminating these different problems in selling school 
projects.” 

Where the rules of a school system permit the purchase 
in open market of supplies in amounts of $500 or less without 
the intervention of bids, much of the difficulty is obviated. 
Here purchases may be made on the basis of quality as well 
as price, and enable bargaining that observes the economy idea 
more rigidly than the competitive bidding system based on 
prices can possibly accomplish. 


Securing P WA Funds for School Projects 


Ss Biss Federal Government in extending financial aid to 
local units of government and to school districts has been 
anxious to simplify its dealings and to cause as little trouble 
and expense as possible to those concerned. Thus, the school 
authorities are asked to deal directly with the Public Works 
Administration in making their needs known and not employ 
lobbyists. 

It has developed that some of the school authorities have 
employed lawyers to appear before the PWA authorities on 
the assumption that special pleading is necessary. The fact 
is that a statement on a project by the president or secretary 
of the board of education, the superintendent, or other repre- 
sentative of a school system is sufficient. 

There should be a general architectural plan as to the scope 
of the project and some estimate of the cost. Specifications 
and detailed plans will come later when the project has merit 
and is likely to find acceptance. The government does not 
tolerate the intervention of individuals who call for a bonus 
or commission and thus increase the cost of the project. The 
PWA requirements are quite explicit and may readily be 
understood by the average man. In the light of these require- 
ments it becomes a simple matter to submit an outline of 
the project in hand for which government aid is solicited. 
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Know Your Principal 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, Ph.D.’ 


Elementary- and _ high-school principals 
occupy important positions in a school system. 
It is to such principals that the board of edu- 
cation, the superintendent, and the people 
look for efficient administration and super- 
vision of the individual elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The superintendent is respon- 
sible for the efficient operation of the entire 
system, the principal, for the efficient oper- 
ation of the school. Under the direction of the 
superintendent the principals carry into effect 
in their respective schools general policies and 
details of administration and supervision. 

The principal as the responsible head of the 
school has numerous duties to perform and 
many relationships to consider. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs some of the more important 
duties of the principal, his qualifications, and 
the relationships that exist between him and 
other officials are briefly stated. While these 
statements may be used as guides the reader 
will, however, recognize that they are gen- 
eral and that they will need modification to 
fit each situation. 


The Principal’s Duties 


What are the duties of principals? 

The duties of principals vary with the stage 
of development of the principalship in a given 
community. If the principalship has not 
evolved beyond the teaching-principal stage, 
the administrative duties are largely of a 
routine or clerical nature performed at such 
times as the principal may not be teaching, 
and supervisory duties are very few. If the 
principalship has advanced to the administra- 
tive and supervisory stage his duties are many. 
As shown in the Seventh Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary-School Principals, 
277 different duties are prescribed for elemen- 
tary-school principals in the rules and regula- 
tions of the boards of education in 25 cities 
having a population of 100,000 or more. The 
277 duties may be classified as follows: organ- 
ization and administration, 164; clerical, 70; 
supervisory, 36; other, 7. There was little 
agreement among the cities in the required 
duties. No one of the 277 duties was listed 
by all 25 cities, The greatest number of cities 
in agreement on any one item was 18. Many 
of the duties listed are trivial and vague and 
should not appear in a set of prescribed duties. 
While the principal performs many duties, 
they should in general be classified as admin- 
istrative and as supervisory. Under the former 
the principal’s duties relate chiefly to organ- 
ization and general management, and under 
the latter to the supervision of instruction, 
including assistance to teachers in classroom 
management and instruction, in pupil adjust- 
ment, and in the interpretation of courses 
of study. 

Although the duties of the principals should 
be in the field of administration and super- 
vision, especially in the field of supervision, 
there are numerous routine clerical matters 
that too frequently take up a large part of 
the principal’s time because of lack of clerical 
assistance. Clerical duties on the part of the 
principal should be reduced to a minimum 
by the employment of competent clerks. 

In theory, the chief function of the prin- 
cipal is to supervise classroom instruction, 


Chief of American Schools Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 


but in practice according to data presented in 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals only 33.8 per 
cent of the elementary-school principal’s time 
is devoted to supervision, while 30.2 per cent 
is devoted to administration, 18.3 per cent to 
clerical work, 4.3 per cent to teaching, and 
13.4 per cent to other duties. Probably condi- 
tions with respect to the distribution of prin- 
cipal’s time have improved since the publica- 
tion of the Yearbook in 1928 so that more 
time is given to supervision, but it is very 
doubtful whether the time given to supervision 
even now equals that given to administrative 
and clerical duties combined. 


Professional Qualifications of 
Principals 


What should be the qualifications of school 
principals? 

The principal, whether elementary or high 
school, should possess a broad, general educa- 
tion, and in addition he should be especially 
prepared to assume administrative and super- 
visory duties. Graduation from a four-year 
standard college including some courses in 
education topped off with at least an extra 
year of special professional preparation is 
none too high a standard for elementary- and 
high-school principals. The kinds of courses 
taken by those preparing for elementary- 
and high-school principalships may be some- 
what different, but the amount of time spent 
in preparation should be essentially the same. 
A college degree, however, is not the only 
qualification that a principal should possess. 
Several years’ successful teaching experience 
is desirable. He should also have a profound 
and sympathetic understanding of children, 
and should be able to meet the public, 
interpret the schools to the community, and 
to co-operate in all community educational 
enterprises. In brief, he should possess the 
highest personal qualifications — those _in- 
tangible qualifications that make for dem- 
ocratic leadership. 


School Boards and Principals 


1. What should be the relationship of the 
principal to the board of education? 

Some years ago when the superintendent 
was not regarded as the chief executive of 
the board of education, when boards of edu- 
cation exercised administrative functions, and 
when school-board members were elected to 
represent city wards, there were administrative 
relations between the board of education and 
principals. There were in some _ instances 
administrative relations between a city ward 
school-board member and the principal of the 
ward school. All such direct relationship led 
to endless confusion. 

Now that the school superintendent is the 
executive officer of the board and is held 
responsible for the efficient administration of 
the school system, principals should have no 
direct administrative relations with the board 
of education nor with any of its committees. 
The principal’s relations with the board should 
be through the superintendent of schools. 

2. What should be the relationship of the 
principal to the superintendent of schools? 
The superintendent of schools is responsible 

to the board of education for the efficient 

administration and supervision of the entire 
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school system, while the principal is respon- 
sible directly to the superintendent or in- 
directly to him through assistant or associate 
superintendents for the efficient administra- 
tion and supervision of one school. How suc. 
cessfully the policies of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent are carried out 
depends upon the extent to which principals 
and superintendent co-operate. The principals 
knowing what the policies are should be per- 
mitted to exercise considerable freedom as 
to the means of carrying out the policies. If 
a principal is not permitted to exercise 
initiative and leadership in his school, his 
work will become so perfunctory that “prin- 
cipal” becomes only a name. The principal 
should, however, confer frequently with the 
superintendent to discuss ways and means for 
the improvement of his particular school. On 
the other hand the superintendent should 
confer with all his principals to solicit their 
suggestions regarding general policies. With 
the advice of the principals who are closer to 
the classroom than is the superintendent he 
should be able to make much wiser decisions 
regarding matters of administration and super- 
vision than by relying entirely upon his own 
judgment. 

3. What should be the relationship of the 

principal to supervisors? 

The problem of the proper relationship of 
the principal to supervisors, especially with 
reference to the supervision of instruction, is 
far from a satisfactory solution in some com- 
munities. That the superintendent should hold 
the principals responsible for all the activities 
carried on in their respective schools is a 
generally accepted principle. Since the super- 
intendent in a large school system cannot 
personally ascertain whether its aims and 
objectives are being carried out in the various 
schools of the city, directors and supervisors 
of instruction become his representatives to 
ascertain whether the educational policies of 
the superintendent are functioning and to aid 
the principals in discovering how instruction 
may be improved. The supervisors being 
representatives of the superintendent, he, 
through them, should exercise the responsi- 
bility given him by the board of education 
for the supervision of the schools by seeing 
that they supplement the supervisory work 
of the principals, which in many instances is 
very meager. Such supervisors, however, 
should not be clothed with administrative 
authority. It is their function to act as 
advisers and consultants in matters relating 
to the supervision of instruction. Numerous 
plans for the organization of supervision are 
in use, but no one plan or combination of 
plans works out successfully unless there is 
perfect co-operation between principal and 
supervisor and unless the superintendent of 
schools exercises general leadership in the 
matter of supervision. Whether or not the 
proper relations exist between principals and 
supervisors in a given school system depends 
upon the ability of the superintendent to deal 
with the personal elements connected with 
supervision. 

4. What should be the relationship of the 
principal to the teachers? 

Needless to say, there should be close co- 
operation between principal and teachers. The 
relationship should be such that teachers feel 
responsible for the success of the entire school 
and not merely for the success of their respec- 
tive classes, important as the latter is in con 
tributing to the general aims of the school 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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SIGHT 1S PRECIOUS .. 


AINT plays an amazingly vital 
part in the lives of all school 
children—for proper lighting de- 
pends largely upon proper painting. 
The correct wall finish safeguards 
eyesight by preventing eyestrain. 
That’s why it is so important when 
specifying a paint for schoolrooms, 
to pick one that gives you the maxi- 
mum amount of light reflection as 
well as beauty and protection. 


Authorities Endorse Wallhide 
Leading authorities on light control 
endorse Pittsburgh Wallhide. This 
famous finish will efficiently reflect 





PITTSBURGH 


Safeguard pupils’ vision with WALLHIDE— 
the proper light-reflecting paint! 


and diffuse every available foot- 
candle power of light—converting 
it into useful illumination. For years 
it has increased efficiency, safety and 
comfort in factories everywhere. 


One-Day Painting 

And your maintenance men will 
heartily approve Wallhide PBX. Its 
soft-toned beauty will stand more 
than twice the wash-wear of ordinary 
finishes. Wallhide saves time, too. 
You can redecorate in a single day. 
Clip coupon at the right for illus- 
trated book containing full informa- 
tion. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


as (CVYAEE: 


PAINTS 





“The Effect of Color 
on Schoolrooms” 


Copr. 1938 Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 

Paint Division, Dept. AS)7, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Please send me, free, your book, ‘‘The 

Effect of Colot on School Rooms”. 


Name 
Address 
City 











WALLHIDE ¢ FLORHIDE 


WATERSPAR + SUN-PROOF 
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School Bus: 


A leading hazard associated with pupil 
transportation is that of crossing the highway 
to get to the bus in the morning or to get 
home after leaving it in the afternoon. This 
is particularly true, of course, when school 
busses operate on heavily traveled, high-speed 
thoroughfares. It may also be true on hilly or 
winding roads, and on highways not properly 
marked. Pupils start across the highway and 
are struck by other vehicles whose drivers 
have approached the bus stop unaware or 
heedless of the impending danger. Accidents 
of this kind are among the most numerous of 
all those in which school busses are involved 
and a high percentage of them are fatal. 

Few, if any, accidents of this kind, however, 
are rightly classified as unavoidable. They are 
not the inevitable price which we must pay 
for the privilege of using automobiles. Neither 
are they, generally speaking, the inescapable 
penalties for carelessness on the part of the 
drivers and pupils concerned. There is the 
personal responsibility, to be sure; there are 
also certain social responsibilities which must 
be assumed. The present toll of pupil death 
and injury from other vehicles can be virtu- 
ally wiped out by the general application of 
a few safety principles and practices of dem- 
onstrated merit. 

One of the basic safeguards which should 
be set up—one which is definitely a social 
responsibility —is a provision in the state 
motor vehicle code which requires every 
driver either to make a full stop, or to slow 
down almost to a stop, when approaching a 


1Assistant Director, Research Division National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C 


Ivan A. Booker’ 


school bus that is halted to receive or dis- 
charge passengers. In about one fourth of the 
states, drivers are required to come to a full 
stop and not proceed until the children are 
out of the road and the bus has started on. 
A few other states require a full stop, after 
which the driver may proceed “with caution,” 
and a few have laws similar in character to 
the following section of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code: 


Article XIV. Sec. 101. Overtaking and passing 
school bus. The driver of a vehicle upon a high- 
way outside of a business or residence district 
upon meeting or overtaking any school bus which 
has stopped on the highway for the purpose of 
receiving or discharging any school children shall 
drive at a speed which is reasonable and prudent 
and with due caution for the safety of any such 
children and in no event in excess of 10 miles per 
hour in passing such school bus.’ 


Counting the laws of all types, however 
only about half the states have established 
this minimum safeguard. 

Once a satisfactory law is enacted, a num- 


2The Uniform Vehicle Code is a body of proposed 
motor vehicle laws originally prepared in 1925-26 to 
promote greater uniformity among the states with respect 
to traffic regulation. The Code was revised and approved 
in 1934 by the Fourth National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. The chairman of this Conference 
was Secretary Roper of the Department of Commerce 
Co-operating organizations and agencies included the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, American 
Automobile Association, American Mutual Alliance, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, American Transit Association 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, National Bureau of 
Casuality and Surety Underwriters, and National Safety 
Council 


Caution 


ber of steps can be taken to make it effective 
The plan of enforcement used in Ohio might 
also prove helpful in other states. In Ohio, 
school-bus drivers, school authorities, and 
interested citizens are asked to send to the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles the license numbers 
of any cars which fail to stop for school 
busses. Letters of warning are sent to the 
owners of such registrations, and_ special 
patrols are ordered into territories from which 
a large number of violations are reported 
The letters seem to have been quite effective 
for few repeat violations have occurred. 


Designated Bus Stops 

Another simple but important safety prac- 
tice which helps the passing motorist to obey 
the stop law — or if none exists, at least to 
watch out for school children is the designa- 
tion of regular bus stops and a regulation 
that pupils shall not be loaded or unloaded 
except at such regular pupil stations. These 
bus stops should always be designated at 
points where the road is clearly visible for at 
least 500 feet in both directions. If possible, 
they should also be chosen at points where the 
road is wide, and the shoulder firm, so that 
the bus can pull at least part way out of the 
regular traffic lane. If pupils were never 
loaded or discharged except at regular wait- 
ing stations and at the extreme right of the 
road or highway, many avoidable accidents 
would be prevented. 

Even at regular loading points, the school- 
bus driver should give the proper signals 
before bringing the bus to a stop. This is 4 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Ho" many times have you shuddered at the thought of 
a tire failure—a blowout—with a bus full of children? 


The only infallible protection in the world against the peril 
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ight of tire failures is Goodyear LifeGuards inside your tires. 
hie LifeGuards make the worst blowout as harmless as a slow leak! 
and 
a : Even when a tire blows wide open the LifeGuard’s reserve 
bers | air chamber retains enough air to keep a heavy bus under 
= perfect control until the driver can come to a safe unhurried 
scial stop. It takes the terror out of tire failures. 
} . “h . . . 
aa You can put Goodyear LifeGuards in any casing. But the 
tive safest school bus tires are LifeGuards inside Goodyear All- 

Weather casings. 

For All-Weathers give you the positive non-skid safety of 
es grip in the center of the tread—sharp-edged, deep-biting 
obey . . . 

t to diamond blocks of rubber that insure quickest stops on slick 
gna- pavements and sure traction in mud and on soft shoulders. 
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If your schools are equipped with 
the old type program clocks that do 
not have the automatic reset 

-If you are still bothering with 
storage batteries when you can elim- 
inate all that extra work with the 
new Standard Stable Voltage Rec- 
tifier,' ‘then you should send for com- 


Standard Program 
Alarms, and Laboratory Distribution Panels. 


Bulletin No. 87. 
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device 


Clocks. 


work 


free service for many years to come. 


Write Now por Literature 


Whether you desire to modernize or install new equip- 
ment, it will pay you to have complete information on 
Telephone Systems, Fire 


Ask for 
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- A GOOD TIME 
™ TO MODERNIZE 


nam Cock System 


plete information on these modern 
advantages. 

A Standard sales engineer will be glad 
to call and give you full details to- 
gether with costs. You can have the 


done during the summer and 


have your clocks ready for trouble- 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Branch Of fices In Principal Cities 





Springfield, Mass. 


(Continued from page 56) 


further warning to the approaching motorist 


that he will need to watch for school 
children. 
Highway markers can also be used effec- 


tively to identify regular stopping places, to 
warn motorists that they are approaching a 
bus stop, and to remind motorists of the law 
requiring them to stop for school busses. The 
accompanying diagram shows three highway 
signs which are being used effectively in 
certain states. They call the attention of 


UNLAWFUL 
TO PASS 
SCHOOL BUS 
WHEN LOADING 
OR UNLOADING 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 
BU BUS-STOP 


S 
STOP 


CHILDREN 


i 


No. I designates the place where the school 

bus will stop. No.2 is placed about 500 feet 

ahead of marker No. 1. No. 3 is used at 

intervals along the highway — just as a 
reminder. 


drivers to a dangerous situation just as other 
markers warn them of a “railroad crossing,” 
“narrow bridge,” “sharp turn,” or other 
hazardous spot. 

Pedestrian lanes can be used effectively at 
all school-bus stops on hard-surfaced high- 
ways. These are formed by painting two broad 
white or yellow lines across the highway about 
ten feet apart. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that everyone concerned knows more 
clearly what is expected of him. The school- 








bus driver knows exactly where to stop the 
bus; pupils know exactly where to cross ‘the 
highway; passing motorists know just where 
to look for pupils. In addition, the use of 
pedestrian lanes by rural pupils in connection 
with their school-bus experiences is said to 
discourage jay walking and to establish “the 
pedestrian-lane habit” —a very useful safety 
practice when rural children go into towns 
and cities. 


Color Identification of Busses 


Another important factor in preventing 
accidents to pupils going to and from school 
busses is that passing motorists shall be able 
quickly to identify the busses for what they 
are. Some form of uniform coloring and 
lettering, over as wide an area as possible, is 
generally recognized as desirable. Yellow or 
orange with black trim and black lettering 
are colors widely used and recommended by 
the National Safety Council and the American 
Automobile Association. Eight states have 
regulations similar to the following one in 
Kentucky: “The body of the bus shall be 
painted golden orange color. The inside of the 
bus should be painted gray.”’ Many com- 
munities in other states have also adopted this 
color scheme. Yellow-orange with black letter- 
ing has not only the merit of being widely 
used already, but also the advantage of the 
highest visibility of any known color combina- 
tion under all weather conditions and against 
various backgrounds 

Michigan has a law requiring uniform color- 
ing for all school busses in the state, but 
follows another color scheme. The _ super- 
structure or top of the bus, constituting two 
fifths of the body area, is painted blue. Under 
this, is a line of white, extending over the 
hood of the engine and constituting one fifth 


of the body area. The base of the vehicle, the 
lower two fifths, is painted red. The name of 


the school district is painted in black letters 
on the white line at the back, front, and sides 
Mississippi has a law requiring. school 


busses to be equipped with “ 
the fore and two to the aft. 
be not less than eighteen 
twenty-four inches long, 
‘School’ on each of said 
letters. ... 

More than half the states have laws or 
regulations with respect to the lettering to be 
used on school busses. In the great majority 
of cases the words SCHOOL BUS must be 
printed “in large letters’ on both front and 
rear. Often the phrase, “large letters,” is 
accurately defined as ‘“‘unshaded letters not 
less than 5 inches in height.” In some in- 
stances the phrase, “SCHOOL BUS,” is supple- 
mented by such other reminders as “CAUTION,” 
“stow,” “stop,” “WATCH FOR CHILDREN,” of 
“STOPS AT ALL RAILROAD CROSSINGS.” The 
name or number of the school district owning 
the bus usually appears on the sides of the 
vehicle, just below the windows. 

Thus far, the suggestions given relate to 
making the environment as safe as possible at 
the time pupils cross the highway. The manner 
in which they cross is also important. It 
here that bus drivers and pupils have large 
personal responsibilities 


two red flags to 
Said flags shall 
inches wide and 
with the word 
flags in capital 


Manner of Crossing Highway 
First of all, the procedure should be syste- 
matized and standardized. Accidents are eX 
tremely hard to prevent when pupils cross 
the highw: ay first in one manner, than 
another — sometimes going onto the road in 
front of the bus, sometimes behind it; cross- 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Choose Your School Buses Carefully 
... Choose INTERNATIONALS 


Selecting a new school bus is 
just about as important as select- 
ing a new member of the faculty. 
Both have to measure up to rigid 
standards. You compare records; 
you check credentials; you study 


qualifications to fill the job. 


Investigate International School Buses on the 
basis of safety, economy, dependability, comfort, 
and smart appearance. You'll find them most 
satisfactory. 

September is not many weeks away. If your 


school needs new buses this fall, now is the time 


eee 


det i 


to go to the nearest International dealer or Com- 
pany-owned branch and get full details about 
these leaders in the school bus field. Check their 
record against your needs and be assured of full 
transportation value at lowest cost during all the 


years these buses are in use. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL BUSES 


mens oe 
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The creative work demanded of pupils 
by the modern educational system calls 
for a good deal of constructive criticism. 
Ideal i payee for this purpose is good 


blackboar« plenty of it. For the gen- 
erous use of blackboard saves time ‘and 
effort, not only for teachers but for 
pupils as well. But (you may ask) how 
much blackboard is needed ? 


Try W.C. Blackboards before you buy. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPAN 


Memo to Superintendents: 


If you are troubled with the **How-much. 
blackboard -do-I -need” problem, why not write 
about it to Weber Costello? This organization, 
with over a half-century of experience, can 
offer you and your architect practic val sugges. 
tions that will help your progressive teachers 
teach progressively. Address the Educational 
Division of this Company. 


BLACKBOARD IS INDISPENSABLE 

in Seat Work, Tests, Games ... or in the 
teaching of Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Art, etc. Blackboards enable the teacher 
to put down her ideas — to impress them 
on the pupil’s minds — instantly . . . save 
her the trouble of endless repetition .., 
make it easier for teachers to make it 
easier for pupils to learn. 


REPLACEMENT 
. is a simple problem when you decide to 
use one of these big-three brands of black. 


The average classroom should have 45.7 board: STERLING, VELVASTONE, or 


linear feet of blackboard 


better job. 
Address Dept. B72 for samples. 


17.5 feet for OLD RELIABLE 
the teacher’s activities, and 28.2 feet 
for pupils’. And the minimum is 
feet. ‘These are facts based on our years 
of contact with every type of se thool. So. 
for almost every subjec t, good black- 
board helps both teachers and “pupils do a 


HYLOPLATE. For 
these are jet black blackboards that will 


34 not fill up, chip or peel. They will not wear 


slick and reflect glaring light ... and they 
Therefore, because they are 
because writing on 


erase easily. 
quality blackboards .. . 
them is always crisp and legible . . . there 
is no eyestrain or tension. Teacher and 
pupil alike can do good work on them, 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





Save time...save effort... 


Save eyes 


... with more good blackboard 
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ing before the bus starts on in some cases, 
waiting until it has started in others. Regula- 
tions should be adopted indicating definitely 
when, where, and how the pupils are to cross 
the road. 

In the morning, pupils frequently wait for 
the bus at a house or shelter located across 
the road from the point where the bus makes 
its stop. In such cases, it is generally agreed 
that the children should wait until the bus 
has arrived and come to a full stop before 
going across the highway. Furthermore, they 
should wait for a signal from the driver 
before starting to cross. In the evening, those 
who must cross the road should do so as 
soon as they descend and the bus should not 
continue on its route until all are safely over 

Agreement is not complete as to whether 
pupils should cross the road im front of the 
bus, or behind the bus. Of the states having 
some uniform state-wide regulation, some 
follow the first plan, others the second. Those 
who favor crossing behind the bus argue that 
the pupil has the best possible view of the 
highway when standing just back of the left 
rear wheel. He can see any car approaching 
from the rear and its driver can see him: 
he can see any vehicle coming from the 
opposite direction, for it will be on the other 
side of the road and not obscured by the 
school bus. Those who favor crossing in front 
of the bus contend that these arguments are 
invalid, if the driver pulls the bus out of 
the regular traffic lane onto the shoulders of 
the highway before coming to a stop —as he 
should do in any event. They point out 
further that the school-bus driver must share 
responsibility in the matter and that he can- 
not do so if pupils are behind the bus. On 








the other hand, if pupils go to the front of 
the bus, the driver as well as the children can 
watch for traffic hazards and the driver can 
require them to wait for his signal before they 
start across the road. With this plan, too, 
there is no excuse for loitering on the high- 
way as the bus goes on. 

California’s experience with these two plans 
is significant. Until recently the rule was to 
cross the road behind the bus. In the three- 
year period — 1933 through 1935 — under this 
regulation there were four fatalities and nine 
serious injuries to pupils crossing the high- 

ways. The rule was then changed to crossing 
in front of the bus, and during the next school 
year no accidents of this type were reported 

In a great many school systems, bus patrols 
are appointed to assist the school-bus driver 
One of their usual duties is to descend first 
at each pupil station to help small children on 
and off the bus and to warn them not to cross 
the highway until it is safe to do so. On 
occasion, the bus patrol—or the driver, if 
he has no pupil to assist him—may need 
te escort small children to safety. 


Just Common Sense 

None of the foregoing practices or sug- 
gested regulations is difficult to carry out, or 
costly, or a source of inconvenience to any- 
one. They are merely common-sense measures 
that can readily be taken anywhere. First, 
there is proposed a law requiring motorists 
to stop for school busses and highway 
markers to remind them of that law. Second, 
it was suggested that school-bus stops be defi- 
nitely fixed and marked with highway signs 
and, on hard-surfaced roads, with transverse 
lines forming pedestrian lanes. Approach 
warnings, also, are to be placed at least 500 


feet ahead of the actual stopping places. A 
third proposal was that all school busses be 
painted a uniform color and identified with 
SCHOOL BUS signs in order that other motor- 
ists can easily tell what they are. Operating 
under these conditions, the driver of a school 
bus, as he nears a regular stopping place 
should give the proper signal of his intention 
to stop, should pull out of the traffic lane, 
and should bring the vehicle to a halt when 
the front wheels reach the nearest of the 
pedestrian-lane crosslines. Pupils then descend 
from the bus, go around in front of it to 
a point just in front of the left front wheel, 
and at a signal from the driver cross the high- 
way in the pedestrian lane. After they are 
safely across, the bus continues on its route. 
Are not these simple precautions worth taking 
when they eliminate, almost completely, the 
leading hazard in pupil transportation? 


4 Battle Creek, Mich. The operating budget 
of the City schools has been fixed by the school 
board at $911,090.34 for the year 1938-39. The 
net amount to be raised by local taxes is $391, 
982.34 and $519,108 is expected from state and 
federal sources. The operating deficit for the 
school year 1937-1938 was in excess of $50,000. 

@ The board of education of Topeka, Kans. 
has refused to pay the damage of broken 
windows of a local merchant, alleged to have 
been done by school children. It also has refused 
to pay a doctor’s bill for attending a pupil who 
injured his arm while at play on_ school 
grounds. 

@ Saginaw, Mich. A school budget of $932,824 
has been adopted by the school board. The 
amount available will be $62,687 less than the 
total of the year 1937-38. 

4 The board of education at Battle Creek, 
Mich., has fixed its 1938-39 budget at $911,090. 
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SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


HE new, complete line ivans he ins ode 
Comparative test chart based on tests supervised by Detroit Testing Laboratory ’ I lete line of E > heaters contains a = lel 
to meet every school bus requirement. In both fresh air and 

RECIRCULATING HEATERS . ° . 

Rated with 150° Water ana 50° Entering Air recirculating types, Evans heaters set unequalled standards of 
efficiency, heating capacity, sturdy construction and low main- 
tenance costs. Attractive in appearance, each of these heaters 
is compact and light in weight. Their low amperage draw is a 
noteworthy engineering achievement. 


Evans D-18 
Heater "A" 
Evans D-26 
Heater ‘‘B"’ 
Heater ""C"’ 
Heater ‘‘D" 
Evans S-26 
Evans S-40 
Heater ‘E"’ 
Evans SA-49 
Heater “F"’ 


VorOns@ 


ee 
CwuUswww=000 


Evans heaters and ventilating systems meet the most rigid 
health and safety requirements of any school authorities. Even 
distribution of clean, odorless heat and elimination of stale, 
impure air provide the ultimate in health protection—and be- 

cause an alert driver is a safe driver, Evans heating-ventilating 

FRESH AIR HEATERS br ; , “ 

Roted with 180° Water and 0° Entering Air With 0 15° WG Aur Restriction is positive accident prevention. Leading makes of school buses 
Sunes 4.404 74.3 | 35900 are now Evans equipped. Be sure that all buses purchased 


Evans SA-491 73.5 | 38600 ie ond tellin re ep ati » 
cee ee 99,3 | 20308 by your board include both ventilating and heating by Evans. 


= 
ee. se 


21090-0223 
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*“E" “E’ are competitive bus heaters. 


MODEL SA-491 « Unmatched in design, per- MODEL D-26 ¢ For price, performance, and appear- MODEL D-18 « A dash-mounted, single fan, 
formance and price as a fresh air heater ance this double fan, twin-motor, hot water heater is single motor, recirculating type hot water 
for underseat installation. Heating and without an equal in its class. It has a low amperage heater designed for onal buses. Its high 
distributing fresh, outside air to all sec- draw of only 2.97 amps at 14 volts; actual heating performance rating is an assurance of 
tions of the bus, the SA-491 is a notable capacity 21,100 B.T.U's per hour; outlet temperature comfort for all passengers. The D-18 heat- 
contribution to health, safety and comfort. 110.6 degrees, weight only 24'/, Ibs. The D-26 fits any 


t { ’ ‘ $ é ' ing capacity, confirmed in actual tests, is 
Equipped with 4 fans and twin motors; chassis and is mounted vertically or horizontally on 14, 


f 900 B.T.U's per hour; amperage draw 
heating capacity 38,600 B.T.U's; draws 5.25 dash or can be installed under seat as an auxiliary 2.30 at 14 volts; temperaure at outlet 
amps at 14 volts; temp. at outlet 116.4 heater. Combined with Evans exhaust ventilation the 118 degrees; total weight 20% Ibs. Com- 
degrees with zero air; weight 44'/. Ibs. D-26 will maintain a warm, healthful atmosphere in a pored with any heater in its price class, 
Also available as a recirculating unit. school bus regardless of outside weather conditions. the D-18 is a standout in performance. 
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The Heywood SDK 15 
is a compact, modern desk which saves valuable 
space without sacrifice of comfort. 
bility in room arrangement, too, and in the space of 
a few minutes may be changed from straight-aisle 
alignment to any desired group or special study 
formations. The SDK 15 is available with chromium 
plated or enamelled tubing. May we tell you in 
detail about this and other practical, modern school 
desks recently introduced by Heywood-Wakefield? 


The H-W School 
Furniture Cata- 
logue is now 


copy is yours 
for the asking. 
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A Streamlined... Compact. = Efficient Desk 


It permits flexi- 
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School Law 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS ON 
SCHOOL LAW 


Where athletic goods were sold to a superin- 
tendent of a city school system in Oklahoma 
with the understanding that they would be paid 
for out of a fund derived from students’ activ- 
ities and that the superintendent would not be 
personally liable, presumption that seller intended 
to hold superintendent liable as principal would 
not be indulged and he could not be so held, 
notwithstanding the fact that the ‘“Students’ 
Activity Fund” of the school had no legal status 
and could not be sued.’ 

In Florida the action of school trustees in 
giving a note and mortgage for the purchase 
price of land was void, where the statutory 
requirements for creating an obligation of school 
district were not observed and the subsequent 
erection of a school building on the land dd 
not waive the lack of authority or estop the 
district from showing such lack of authority.’ 

A school district in Washington had the power 
to enter into contracts with an architect whereby 
the architect was to make drawings and plans 
for a school building and athletic field and to 
estimate the cost of the improvements, but the 
authority was required to be exercised through 
its board of directors. The superintendent of a 
school district has no authority to employ build- 
ers or architects.’ 

The transportation of school children in 
Georgia to and from schocl by bus under the 
statutes was a “governmental function,” and 
hence school trustees were not liable, individually 
or in their official capacity, for the death of a 


‘Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co., v. Nunn, 77 
P. 2d 738. 

*Special Tax School Dist. No. 1 of Orange County v 
Hillman, 179 So. 805 

*Pehrson v. School Dist. No. 334, 77 P. 2d 1022 


Established 1826 
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school child from negligent operation of a bus. 
The driver of a school bus who was employed 
by school trustees to transport school children 
to and from school under statute was liable for 
death of a school child caused by negligent 
operation of the bus.* 

The failure of the New York board of educa- 
tion to have screens on the second-floor windows 
of a schoolhouse because of practice of playing 
games in the street did not constitute negl gence, 
for which the board could be held liable to the 
student whose eye was injured while she was 
standing by an open window on the second floor 
of a school when she was struck by a rubber 
ball thrown by a boy on the sidewalk or in 
the street.’ 

The constitutional requirement that the public- 
school system shall be “open” to all chIldren gave 
children residing in the county school district in 
Utah no right to attend high school and junior 
high school in the city school district without 
payment of nonresident tuition where the county 
district provided schools which were reasonably 
convenient, of proper grade and class, and of 
equal standing to schools in the city district.° 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS 

A teacher serving under the probationary 
period claiming protection under the tenure law 
was dismissed. A su‘t for reinstatement followed 
and the evidence was to the effect that the 
teacher had been dismissed for unprofessional 
conduct. The court said: 

“Where it is not shown that the substantial 
rights of the teacher were placed in jeopardy 
by reason of the insufficiency of a charge that the 
teacher has been charged with immoral conduct 
by another person and chased from a hotel by 
such person with a knife, the finding and judg- 
ment of the trial court sustaining the charge 
should not be disturbed. 

“A finding and judgment by the trial court 


*Roberts v. Baker, 196 S.E. 104 
‘Wildman v. City of New York, 3 N. Y. S. 2d 37 
SLogan City School Dist. v. Kowallis, 77 P. 2d 348 


that ‘These charges are generally known in the 
school district and as a result render you unfit 
for future service as a teacher in the district, 
if supported by evidence is correct. 

“The proceedings before the board can not 
be likened to a criminal proceeding where gen 
erally the entire burden of proof rests upon the 
prosecution, and it was the right and the duty 


of the teacher to explain his actions and conduc 


before the board.” 

“Where a teacher, a permanent employee of 3 
school district, was retired on September 10 
1935, by the governing board of the district be 
cause of physical disability under the provision 
of School Code section 5.890, the dismissal 0 
such teacher from the service of the district wa 
effected at the close of the then current schoo 
year under School Code section 5.665, but sud 
teacher was not entitled to active employmen! 
after the date of her involuntary retirement @ 
to any compensation for the period between the 
date of her involuntary retirement and the clos 
of the school year when her dismissal became 
effective.’” 

“Where the governing board of a high-schod 
district discontinued a course in ‘Elementary 
Machine Shop and Advanced Machine Shop 
Practice’ at the close of the school year 193+ 
1935 and established during the school yea 
1935-1936 a ‘Technical Institute Course in 0 
Machinery Operation, Upkeep and Repair,’ an 
the evidence showed that the course in ‘Eleme® 
tary Machine Shop and Advanced Machine Shop 
Practice’ was designed to train students in the 
use of machinery generally, whereas the ‘Techni- 
cal Institute Course in Oil Machinery Operation 
Upkeep and Repair’ was designed to furnish 
specialized training and to equip students for 
work and in the oil industry, there had bet 
the discontinuance of a particular kind of servie 
with the discontinuance of the course in ‘Elemet 
tary Machine Shop and Advanced Machine Shop 


1Gaderer v. Grossmont Union High School District. 
2Tilton v. Board of Education of the Pomona # 


High School District, et al 
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NOW—MORE THAN EVER 





Your School Books Need 
the PROTECTION of 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





The care you provide the books NOW determines their condition for future service 


HOLDEN BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Postpone expensive rebinding and book replacements. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles C. Holden, President 








Practice’; and the dismissal of the permanent 
employee giving instruction in such discontinued 
course was proper under the provisions of School 
Code section 5.710.’” 

The following opinions were rendered by the 
Attorney General of the State of California: 
“Under the provisions of School Code section 
6.30, it is clear that in the purchase of a school 
bus the governing board of a district is required 
to call for bids, but where a board in good faith 
and in the exercise of a sound discretion deter- 
mines that the best interests of the district 
demand that a certain type of school bus be 
purchased, bids for that particular type of bus 
chassis and body may be called for.” 


NEW YORK BUS LAW INVALID 

The New York State law requiring boards of 
education to give free transportation to children 
who attend private and parochial schools has 
been declared unconstitutional and contrary to 
the established policy of the state. The court of 
appeals to which the case came for adjudication 
from Hempstead, Nassau County, held in a four 
to three opinion that the law violates the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state because 
it is not as claimed an aid to the pupils but 
to the schools which they attend. The court 
recognized the right of private schools to exist 
and the privilege of parents to send their chil- 
dren to such schools. 

Under an order of Mayor F. L. La Guardia 
children in New York City have continued to 
be transported to parochial schools. Contracts 
held by the board of education have been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Welfare of the city 
government. 

Spokesmen for the Catholic people who are 
adversely affected by the court’s decision have 
announced that the State Constitutional Con 
vention is being asked to revise the constitution 
so that free transportation and free books will 
be made available to all children of the state 
Irrespective of the public or private character 
of the schools attended 


"Schumacher v. Taft Union High School District, et al 





Teachers and Administration 
Re eR ee 


NEW YORK REVISES RATING PLAN 

A new rating plan for New York City teach- 
ers and supervisors, resulting from a two-year 
study, has been announced by the board of 
superintendents to take effect in September, 1938. 

Ratings of “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” 
will be given semiannually, but the citations of 
strength or weakness in specific characteristics 
will be abolished. A rating of “unsatisfactory” 
must be supported by “adequate and relevant 
supporting reasons” under one or more of the 
following headings: “ability to teach,” “ability 
to maintain discipline,’ “performance of other 
essential school duties,’ “character of response 
to administrative directions and supervisor sug- 
gestions” and “conduct prejudicial to the best 
interests of the service.” 

The new rating scheme provides that principals 
and other rating officers may submit special 
reports to Superintendent of Schools Harold G 
Campbell for exceptional service by teachers. 
Such reports, if approved by the assistant super- 
intendent in charge, are to be placed in the 
teacher’s file. Exceptional service citations will 
not, however, be made part of the formal 
rating blank. 

Ratings will be given by the principal or other 
rating officer to all supervisors, teachers, and 
substitutes who have served thirty or more days 
under an officer’s supervis‘on. The new plan is 
the outcome of inquiries, instituted at the request 
of Commissioner Johanna M. Lindlof of the 
board of education 


TEACHERS’ SCHOLARSHIP IN 
KNOXVILLE 
The scholarship of the teachers of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has increased remarkably since 1931. At 
present 68 per cent of the white teachers are 
college graduates and 75 per cent of the Negro 


teachers hold bachelor’s degrees. A total of 69 
per cent of the total staff has had a four years’ 
college education. During the past year 21 per 
cent of the white teachers held the master’s 
degree, and nearly 4 per cent of the Negro 
teachers held this advanced degree. The master’s 
degree or the equivalent is required under the 
rules of the board of education for promotion 
to a teaching position in the junior and senior 
high schools or to a principalship. Superintendent 
H. H. Clark was re-elected for a two-year term 
at the April meeting of the board. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


¢ Superior, Wis. Under a new schedule adopted 
by the board of education, teachers with the 
bachelor’s degree and no experience will receive 
a beginning salary of $1,300. Annual increases for 
eight years of successful work will be $75. During 
the record period of eight years of successful ex- 
perience the annual raises will be $50 up to 
a maximum of $2,300. Teachers who hold a 
master’s degree will be entitled to a _ super- 
maximum of $2,500. 

@ Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has 
prepared three types of contracts for the employ- 
ment of teachers: (1) contracts for all men and 
women teachers who are now on tenure, under 
provisions of the state tenure law; (2) contracts 
with a clause to prohibit marrying during the 
school term, to be given to single teachers, who 
are not yet qualified under the tenure law (this 
will apply to teachers of less than five years’ 
employment); (3) special contracts, issued on 
a month-to-month basis, in circumstances to be 
decided by the board of education. 

¢ Amarillo, Tex. Teachers in the grades have 
been voted a 3 per cent increase in pay, and 
teachers in junior and senior high schools will 
receive additions of 2 per cent 

@ Malden, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted a new rule requiring that principals rate 
all teachers not on permanent tenure. The ratings 
are to be used periodically by the superintendent 
for individual supervisory conferences with the 
teachers. 
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P new J.G. Car- 
The rich, lustrous appearance of a PYRA-SEAL finished lisle School. 
floor acts as an incentive for children to keep it clean... po fay me 
° ge — . ble, easy-to- 
providing valuable training in neatness and care for the Soap alten 
, + ' wee PYRA-SEAL. 
protection of property. This is a vital character-building Architect: 
P " er shi B.T.Wisenall 
object lesson . . . so essential to future good citizenship. of Coviagton 


To school officials, PYRA-SEAL finish also means real 









punishment of active feet without losing a trace of its 


National Oak Flooring Assn., and Leading Architects. Write 
today for complete details on Vestal Floor Finishes. 


4969 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 


Floors of the 


Pyra-Seal treatment changes dangerous dust 
floor-finish economy. For PYRA-SEAL can take the severe and germ-spreading floors into safe and 
sanitary ones. It seals the pores of the wood 
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—gives floors an attractive, durable non-slip 


beauty. So easy to keep clean... So hard to scratch or mar! finish that is easy to keep clean... Do not 


accept substitutes. Be sure to specify 
APPROVED... PYRA-SEAL throughout when you refinish 
PYRA-SEAL is approved by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn.; your floors this summer. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


2413-3 Third Ave., New York 


¢ The board of education at Sheyboygan, Wis., Taft, Calif., for the past four years has assumed the 
has ordered $50 pay boosts for grade teachers district superintendency of the Hawthorne elementary 
' i. o6 SEA 2 hools 
who receive $1,250 or less and for high-school “°** 


ie a ej. B. McManus has been elected superintendent of 
2a chers are Dé s SS 2 
teachers who are paid $1,500 or less. the La Selle, IM., echesls fer the 38th consecutive yeas 


€ The school board of Geneva, Wis., voted Each time he received a unanimous vote 


unanimously to uphold its policy of ten years @ Orin W. Davis has been elected for another four 
standing against rehiring teachers who marry year term as superintendent of the Dayton, Ky., schools 
during the school term @ Supt. Joe R. Humpnrey of Olney Tex has re 


an ; , : turned to the schools after a leave of absence during 
@ The board of education of Rockford, Il., Quin ne completed work on his doctorate at Teachers 


has made increases in the salaries of principals  Cojjege, Columbia University 

and supervisors in amounts of from $300 to @ Howarp P. Larrapee has been elected superintendent 
$614 on the ensuing years contracts. of schools for Concord, Mass. He succeeds the late Wells 
@ The school committee of Revere, Mass., has A. Hall 

restored the 10 per cent pay cuts made in 1932 Bd an a _—, 4 te re-elected superin 
¢ The board of education of Dubuque, Iowa, . 


@ Wittt1AM E. MAtTTHeEws, superintendent of schools at 
has at the request of the local teachers’ associa Slater, Mo., for three years, has been chosen superin 
tion, suspended the rule which makes retirement tendent of schools at Independence, Mo., to succeed 
of teachers at the age of 67 compulsory. E. B. Street 


@ Parker N. Movurton of Portland, Conn., has been 
elected superintendent ol schools of Warehan Mass 
to succeed Bion C. Merry 


4 The board of education at Grand Island, 
Nebr., allows an annual bonus of $50 per child 


to all married men teachers and all widowed e Supt. HucH W. Sweet of Britton, S. D.. has 
women teachers. All men teachers who are _ resigned to enter private busin 

married receive an annual addition of $100 to @ Dr. Harvey Borpner, superintendent of schools at 
their base pay Manila, P. I., from 1918 to 1936 died on May 19 at 


Indianapolis, Ind 
@ SUPT 4. D. Horton, Ridgefield, Conn was re 
appointed for a three-year term 


@ The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, 
makes advance payments of salaries to teachers 


who plan to travel outside the United States @ Mr. Irsy B. Carrutn, formerly superintendent at 
during the summer vacat.on months. Checks due Canyon, Texas, has succeeded Mr. H. A. Glass as chief 
on July, August, and September first are made executive of the Bonham, Texas, schools 
available to these teachers, upon notice at the @ Dr. Epwin C. Broome, during the past 17 years 
close of the school year superintendent of schools for Philadelphia, Pa retired 

. June 30, on pension. Dr. Louis Nusbaum has been 

NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS acting superintendent. — | 
@ Ricwarp Linpsay of Pekin has become superinten 

@ Vert A. Teeter has accepted the position of super- dent of schools at Galesburg. III 
intendent of schools at McAlester, Okla. He was director @ The board of education of Marinette, Wis has 
of the Juvenile ¢ rt in Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Teeter is best tendered SUPERINTENDENT G. E. WATSON a new three 
known for his work in ational guidance. Before taking year contract 
charge of the Tulsa Juvenile Court, he was director of "@ The Bangor, Pa school board has elected H. O 
vocational guidance in the Tulsa schools EISENBERG, as superintendent to succeed Mr. O. W 
@ Herman A. BUCKNER ict superintendent of the Ackerman, retired. Donatp B. Kear, teacher of history 
Hawthorne Elementary S trict for the past four and civics, has been elected to succeed Mr. Eisenberg 
years has resigned to accept ' tion of deputy super- as principal of the school 
intendent of the Taft Junio and High School The faculty of the schools at a testimonial dinner 
District. His duties began July x presented a walnut desk and chair to Mr. Ackerman 
@ Dan T. Witttams, principal of the high school at Practically all the directors and school employees who 


secved the community with Mr. Ackerman during the 
past twelve years attended the dinner 

@ Supr. Harry Gowans of Tulsa, Okla., has been 
elected for a fourth term 

@ Supt. F. G. Bisnop of Two Rivers, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a term of one year 

@ Supt. Frank W. Battovu of Washington, D. C., has 
been re-elected for his 20th year. Mr. Charles Degges, 
secretary to the board of education, has resigned 

@ Gitenn E. Lewis of Big Rapids has assumed the 
superintendency of Traverse City, Mich 

@ Supr. E. E. Irwin, Lapeer, Mich., has been elected 
for the twenty-fourth term 

@ Paut S. CoNnKLIN has been appointed superintendent 
of schools for Winnebago (Ill.) County with headquarters 
at Rockford. He succeeds Irving F. Pearson who has 
become executive secretary | the Illinois Teachers 
Association 

@ Supt. Lestre O. Litrie, of Neosho, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent at North Kansas City, Mo 

@ The board of education at Kalkaska, Mich., has 
elected WAYNE Woopsy as superintendent to succeed F 
W. McCarthy 

@ Taylorville, Ill., has a new superintendent in the 
person of WARREN P. SuHepHerD of Mt. Olive, Il 

@ Harry Kirk, former state high-school inspector and 
for the past few years principal of Monrovia High 


School, has been named superintendent of city schools a 
Shoals, Ind. He succeeds | D. Miller 

@ The Traverse City, Mich, board of education has 
approved a two-year contract for GLENN Loomis, newly 


elected superintendent of schools 

@ Giten Hastincs who has for the past year been 4 
member of the Mt Olive high-school faculty has bees 
hosen as superintendent of the Mt Olive Til., city 
schools. He succeeds Warren T. Shepherd who has become 
superintendent at Taylorville, Ill 

@ Harotp C. Baver, superintendent of the schools # 
Lakefield, Minn., for the past nine years, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Ulm, Minn. He succeeds 
E. M. Hanson, who resigned 

@ Supt. J. H. Enctanp of Essex, Towa, has resigned 
The school board has elected T. Baldwin to fill the 
vacancy 

@ Frepertcx F. Martin has been elected superintendent 
at Chico, Calif., at an annual salary of $4,500 ; 
@ Mr. R. E. Wricnt for eight years superintendent @ 
the Huntley Consolidated Schools, at Huntley Nebr., bas 
resigned the position to accept the superintendency of the 
Grover, Colo., District 89 Centralized School. Mr. R. B 
Peck has been promoted to the Huntley superintendency 
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aan Home Office Engineering Staff — for 
more than 65 years — has cooperated 
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economical installations of gymnasium 
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School Administration in fiction 





SCHOOL BOARDS 

For the school-board members of Louisiana, 
who have been meeting here to effect organiza- 
tion, we feel the sincerest respect and sym- 
pathy. They serve without pay, yet, as more 
than one of them pointed out, they have be- 
come targets for missiles from all sides — the 
parents, the teachers, and the politicians. 
However, we cannot agree fully with the open- 
ing address by T. H. Harris, state superin- 
tendent of education, who said that Louisiana 
has the best school system in America, even 
if such an assertion were backed by abundant 
authority. 

None of us is qualified to say what is the 
best school system. Recently we have had, 
at Tulane’s inaugural of a new president, a 
meeting of some of the world’s outstanding 
educators, yet these differed profoundly in 
regard to methods and even ideals of teach- 
ing. Every day there appear thoughtful articles 
in newspapers and magazines, controversial 
and contradictory articles, on what sort of 
writing should be taught in the first grade, 
or in regard to the relative merits of differ- 
ential calculus and higher Greek. 

By the very nature of things, a school-board 
member seldom can be an educator. Never- 
theless, he is confronted, in addition to all 
the local and state restrictions, with the task 
of selecting a competent executive and seeing 
that the latter employs competent teachers. 
These, under the tenure act, can be removed 
only under charges that are extremely diffi- 
cult to establish. In actual practice, of course, 
the boards often do all the employing, or 
make the suggestions upon which a superin- 
tendent acts. 

In the final analysis, theirs is the great 
responsibility. We adults are more or less “set 
in our ways,” and our only hope of bettering 
a world which we find not entirely satisfac- 
tory is through our children. The majority of 
these, perforce, must go to the public schools, 
and any system with so many employees can- 
not escape political influence. However chosen, 
the members of the boards that direct these 
schools become, in a sense, the arbiters of 
national destiny, and upon their integrity and 
intelligence depend the futures of those who 
naturally are dearest to us. — New Orleans 
Picayune, January 22, 1938. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
PROMOTIONS 


Next school year the Leesburg High School, 
located in Lake County, Florida, as reported 
by D. H. Moore, county superintendent, will 
enter upon an experiment in the matter of 
promotion. He says: 

“The Leesburg High School, which is a 
six-year high school, with an enrollment of 
approximately six hundred students, starts 
an innovation in the matter of promotions, at 
least as far as the Lake County school sys- 
tem is concerned. No child will be permitted 
to repeat a subject or grade. In other words, 
no failures will be permitted. There may be 
exceptions, in cases were for some good 
reason it may be found desirable. This deci- 
sion on the part of the school authorities is 
based on the theory that repetition of a 
subject or grade is like eating stale bread — 
it does more harm than good. There is one 
condition, however, that is, that a student 


must be in attendance at least 80 per cent 
of the time for the year to be granted the 
privilege of promotion. Of course, a child 
may be promoted with less than 80 per cent 
in attendance, in case of transfers, extra 
good work, etc. 

“The grading system in this school will be 
as follows: E will be given for excellent 
work (to only a small number, however) ; 
G, good; S, satisfactory; P, passing — this 
will be considered an unsatisfactory grade. 
Students in grades 9 to 12 in order to receive 
a regular diploma must make above P in 12 
of the 16 required units for graduation. Those 
who receive more than four P’s will be given 
a special diploma, but not recommended for 
college. A student may get a transcript for 
college if he remains in school and takes some 
additional work to improve his grades.” 


A CHECK-CHART FOR TEACHERS 
Kenneth C. Coulter’ 


The check chart reproduced below is 
intended to assist the teacher in drawing all 
pupils into the work of any class where dis- 
cussion or recitation methods are used. It is, 
of course, most acceptable to teachers in 
junior or senior high schools. The supervisor 
can make use of the device by placing it in 
the hands of teachers where its use would 
be of value. The chart is planned so that 
many copies can be made with any dupli- 
cator. The symbols indicated are used be- 
cause they can be changed to fit any response 
or lack of response. In each instance the 
original symbol may be, by the addition of 
some stroke, made to fit the need. 









RECITATION CHECK CHART 





Class Teacher 


Checked by. 
Pupil's Name 
LL 












Volunteers to recite 
Recites correctly 
Recitation partly correct 
Recitation not correct 

Teacher calls on pupil 

Fails to answer when called on 
Volunteers to join discussion 
Joins in discussion 
Discussion of topic good 
D Discussion of topic poor 


OOOXE XV F 


lhe original chart is mimeographed on a 
sheet 8 by Il inches in size and provides 
space for 40 names. 


In using this chart the usual plan is to 
hand it to some student known to be superior 
in the particular class to be checked. This 
student acts for one period as checker. In 
any case of question regarding the symbol 
to be used, the teacher may make some 
comment on the recitation which will serve 
as a guide to the pupil who is doing the 
checking. In the writer’s experience, the 
checking has offered no difficulty. I have made 
no effort to discuss the value of the chart. 
It is offered on its merits which, I believe, 
are self-evident. 

1Principal, Jamesburg High School, Jamesburg, N. J 
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THE MYTH OF THE PH.D. 
L. W. Coquillette, M.A. 


There exists today among otherwise san 
and normal individuals an obsession as strong 
as the beuefs of the ancient seekers for ever. 
lasting youth. They are searching, as all me 
are, for a safe and sure short cut to wealth 
position, and happiness. They are holding 
to the belief that the only way to their y. 
timate desires is through the acquiring of the 
Ph.D. degree. 

I refer to the class of school administrator 
who have had just enough of the newer scien. 
tific school management to feel that with these 
magical letters behind their names, they cap 
never fail in the realization of their dreams 

Nor are they alone in their beliefs. The 
Colleges of Education in our great Universi- 
ties are egging them on. By stirring and con. 
vincing bulletins and convention speeches the 
Education faculties are showing the way to 
Arcadia. I would not say but that the motive 
of these Colleges of Education may mean to 
convey something that is being lost on the 
men whom they are trying to reach. It may b 
possible that the zeal for better-trained ad- 
ministrators is leading them to inspire their 
candidates with the wrong kind of enthusiasm 
At least most of the men in the educational 
field look forward to the Ph.D. degree as 4 
stepping stone to personal success. 

The Ph.D. degree is obtained, especially in 
the field of Education, according to a certain 
set standard that can no more be deviated 
from than the earth from its orbit. The as- 
pirant must cut loose from his job, if he has 
one, for at least a year. In this year he must 
be on the campus to become inspired with 
the atmosphere, and thus be better enabled 
to work out his thesis, which, according to 
the college catalog must be a contribution to 
the sum total of human knowledge, but really 
is a research problem that will provide some 
professor with the information necessary to 
prove some pet theories or add a chapter toa 
new book on Education. No matter what the 
candidate is doing in the field or how well he 


has kept himself familiar with the content of § 


the courses offered for credit toward his 
degree, he must be in residence and must put 
in so much time in classes hearing things he 
already knows, then rush off to his research 
problem. 


And the reward is—the magical Ph.D. When 
this is obtained, his college will feel duty bound 
to find him a job. Thus the Ph.D. degree becomes 
a new type of insurance, and to the average ru 
of candidates, this is about all there is to it 
They are willing to take two years or so oul 
of their productive years of life, live on nothing, 
let their wives support them and do anything, 
that they may become one of the brotherhood 
with heads above the clouds, but principally, that 
they may be insured an advanced place in th 
fraternity of job-getters. 

A certain percentage of the Ph.D. candidate 
in the Colleges of Education are men who could 
not hold a job in the field. They have been un 
able to get new jobs, hence they very glibly tel 
their friends they have decided to use a yea 
or two for advanced study, thus fitting them 
selves for those few positions which, according 
to present-day tradition, cry for capable and 
well-trained men. 

Theoretically, it is good to sacrifice time am 
money that one may become proficient enough 
to take his place in the world of scholars; pract 
cally, it is hypocritical. These men in the malt 
are not concerned with better ability to rendet 
service; they want better jobs, more money, 

a sense of importance. 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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The New Standard for 
Modern School Seating 





awe 


No. 146-M 
Folding Chair 


MODERN SEATING THATS MORE PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
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For centuries Natural Woods have 
been the sole accepted material for 
desk tops and seats though admitted- 
ly inadequate in retaining their finish 
or repelling the onslaughts of impul- 
sive youth. 


Science has now given to Royal Seat- 
ing, for schools of future generations, 
a superior tempered material that 
will not split, peel, warp or develop 
rough splintered edges to catch fab- 
rics. Royal’s ingenuity has devised a 
means to shape this unusual pro- 
duct to conform to posture principles. 
And it is so much more durable than 
wood. 


If, however, refinishing or replace- 
ment should ever be necessary, it may 
be quickly done at half the usual cost 
of resurfacing and refinishing woods. 


Write today for Royal’s catalog 
of seating, and name of nearest 
distributor 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1143 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 





**Metal Furniture Since °97”° 
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DALMO WINDOWS 
“The Nation’s School House Window” 


Dalmo Windows provide in simplest, 
most effective farm, the light and venti- 
lation control essential to every new 
modern school building. Durable, De- 
pendable Units, Designed and Perfected 
by MacDonald, Pioneer Window En- 
gineers Since 1912. tiighest quality 
and operating eHiciency at a minimum 
cost, Through MacDona 
Manufacture. 
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d Precision 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
J. R. MILLER and T. L. PFLUEGER, ARCHITECTS 


HIGH 


SCHOOL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


One of two hundred schools in California where Dalmo Automatic Awning Type 


windows have been installed in the past two yeers. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


acDonaLp @ 


MACDONALD 
HAROWARE 
S.F.CALIF 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURING CO. 


963 HARRISON STREET 
THE NATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL 


HOUSE 





(Concluded from page 66) 


It is just this type of men who, not by superior 
scholarship, but by serving time in residence, 
are taking the worth out of the Ph.D. degree. 
The doctorate is becoming common property of 
extremely common men. It means nothing in the 
way of leadership. 

The opportunity for graduate study then, is 
given to many men who are doing it because they 
have lost their jobs, have nothing to do, or to 
men who have enough money to see them 
through. Brains and ability seem to have no 
particular appeal. The colleges are glad to get 
the high type of intellectual men, but they do 
not have anything attractive to offer them. These 
men do not need the job insurance offered. But 
the new standards that are being established 
require men with the Ph.D. degree to fill 
certain positions. And these requirements as 
administrated are filling educational institutions 
with very mediocre men. 

Thus the Ph.D. degree becomes a myth, a 
chimerical something to pursue and capture in 
the hope that the ambitions of a lifetime may 
be easily acquired with the doctor’s hood. It 
loses all semblance of superior scholarship, and 
an honor to be given only after the attainment 
of valuable creative work. It is the end of a term 
of service, and is comparable to the last pay- 
ment on an endowment life-insurance policy. It 
is the means to better job insurance. 

I am not deprecating the work of the educa- 
tional research departments of our Colleges of 
Education. They are doing some fine things, and 
I am a firm believer in the scientific approach 
to problems of school administration. This is, and 
should be, work of a highly specialized nature 
Men who desire this sort of work should be 
trained and skilled in their chosen profession. 
But somehow the wrong impression is being 
created. Inferior men are being attracted to grad- 
uate study only as a means to job insurance. 
They are being encouraged to rise to levels which 
they are not able to attain, while others, per- 
fectly capable and willing to spend their leisure 


time in study and research, are held back be- 
cause they are unable or unwilling to fulfill the 
standardized requirements. Men who keep in 
touch with every line of new educational work, 
who could pass the final examinations probably 
better than any candidate, are not permitted to 
do so for the simple reason that they have not 
served time in the lecture hall, or spent required 
years in residence 

The Ph.D. degree then, becomes a common 
thing. It is the reward for time spent, not ex 
cellence attained. Positions by which standards fix 
the Ph.D. degree as a requirement must be filled 
The places are taken by the persons who have 
had the time to spend and are now ready to 
capitalize for their personal satisfaction. 

Thus the Ph.D. degree, at least in professional 
schools of education, loses all semblance of 
scholastic achievement. It is no wonder that the 
hard-working, thoughtful, and conscientious edu- 
cator views this degree with a certain amount of 
cynicism. It has degenerated from a high intellec 
tual standard to one of a purely materialistic 
means of job insurance. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLORED WRITING 
BOARD 


Mr. W. Douglas Seymour, writing in School 
and College Management, London, England, 
presents the findings of an experiment in the use 
of primrose colored “blackboard” and dark blue 
chalk. The experiment was begun to find a means 
of overcoming certain disadvantages of the com- 
mon blackboard. It was found that children tire 
rapidly when copying from it, with the result 
that teachers find it necessary to reduce to a 
minimum the use of this valuable educational 
aid. Again, it was noted that the brightness of a 
surface which reflects light is dependent upon the 
amount of light which falls upon it and the pro- 
portion of the light which it reflects. Light 
colored surfaces reflect most of the light falling 
on them, but dark colored surfaces reflect very 
little light. 

Experiments were made both in the laboratory 
and in the classroom, to determine whether it is 


CALIFORNIA 
WINDOW 


easier to copy on to white paper from a black- 
board using white letters, or from a light colored 
board using dark letters. In the experiment a 
subject first looked at a white screen, which was 
at an ordinary reading distance, until his eyes 
grew accustomed to it. The screen then folded 
out of sight, and the subject saw in front of him 
a black board with a word written on it. The 
subject said this word aloud as soon as he could 
read it, and the time which elapsed between the 
white screen moving and the word being spoken 
was measured with specially designed apparatus. 
The same process was repeated, using a light 
board and dark letters. The times for 22 subjects, 
each reading twenty words, were obtained. All 
the subjects read more quickly from the light 
colored board, the average increase in speed being 
15 per cent. The black board used was of stand- 
ard shade, the light colored board was primrose, 
and the letters were stenciled on it in dark blue. 

For purposes of interest, the children were 
asked to write down which board they preferred. 
About two thirds of them liked the primrose 
board better, generally because they could “read 
it more easily.” 


A CUSTODIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


A four days’ course in training for custodian, 
engineer, and janitor service was conducted June 
21-24 at the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
under the auspices of the engineering extension 
department of that institution. It was the sixth 
annual school of this kind conducted by the 
college. 

Among the subjects which came under com 
sideration were floor treatment and maintenance, 
highway safety and the schools, soil for attrac 
tive school yards, electric circuits, operation @ 
school stokers, care and use of fire extinguishers, 
coal, boilers, smoke prevention and firing meth- 
ods, preventing losses in heating plants, humidity 
and temperature control, water problems, elec- 
trical repairs, ventilation, furniture repairing; 
handling supplies, etc. 

A number of school supply and equipment 
firms presented exhibits of their products. 
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Better Teaching - Better 
Grades-Larger Classes 


—These are but a Few Advantages 


KEWAUNEE Furniture Will Bring 


When new Kewaunee Furniture moves in, better teaching and easier 
Classes that were clumsy to handle before 
Space that was wasted with old type equip- 
ment becomes usable to additional students. Periods when class rooms 
were vacant vanish, for Kewaunee Furniture makes class rooms usable 


learning move in with it. 
become easy to manage. 


every period. 


Perhaps your laboratory class rooms need refurnishing to make room 
for more ‘students and to make classes easier to handle. 


for Kewaunee’s 


able buyers’ guide is sent atone ae 


SHeunuiee FURNITURE 


Eastern Branch ¥ a 
990 F. 42nd St., C. G. Campbell, Pres 


New York, N.Y 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 


s Blue Book of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. It 
brings you modern floor plans, illustrates hundreds of pieces of space 
saving furniture and pictures several actual installations. 


. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Drawing Table No. BL-94_  Karcite Sink No. S-600 







Write today 


This valu- 


ECO 


Mid-West Office: 
1208 Madison St., 


Evanston, Illinois 


| Really like 
Chemistry This Year - 
Grades Are Up Too. 









Saas 
School Administration News 


4 Failures in the senior high schools of Atlanta, 
Ga., are being reduced steadily and in a satis 
factory manner according to findings of Supt 
W. A. Sutton. A survey of 1938 shows that 
the percentage at present is 14.4 while in 1921 
it was 21.7, in 1936 it was 19.4 and in 1937 it 
dropped to 16.9. Girls’ high-school failures are 
now 12.7 per cent as compared with 15.9 for 
the boys’ high school. 

¢ The city of Birmingham, Ala., recently in 
vited Dr. George D. Strayer, an expert, to make 
a study of the school system of that city and 
make such recommendations as in his judgment 
were deemed advisable. Dr. Strayer reports that 
the teacher load is by far too heavy. There are 
at least over 100 teachers whose classes have 
more than forty pupils. He holds that the 
schools are managed efficiently and with reason 
able economy and gives credit to the board for 
entrusting the professional labors solely to the 
superintendent 

4 The Palestine High School at Palestine, Tex., 
will have a radio broadcasting studio and a 
public-address system in service in September 
Supt. Bonner Frizzell states that school programs 
will be broadcast regularly over the local radio 
Station KNET 

4 Olney, Tex. Safety patrols have been organ 
ized at social public-school buildings as a part 
ol the safety-education program conducted in 
the grades. During the year Supt. Joe R. Hum- 
Phrey, who has been on leave of absence to 
attend the Graduate School at Teachers College, 
New York, prepared a manual on safety educa- 
ion for the first nine grades. The course will be 
put into the grade schools in September 

The Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
as made an arrangement with the local traction 
Company under which pupils may purchase 


weekly street-car and bus passes at 50 cents. 
The schools issue identification cards good for 
six months and these are honored by the com- 
pany for the purchase of passes good for trans- 
portation to and from school during school hours 
and good anywhere in the city during non 
school hours. 

4 The selectmen of Brookline, Mass., have 
adopted an order prohibiting any person from 
standing or stopping a vehicle within 1,000 feet 
of any school for the purpose of selling food, 
beverages, or other merchandise 

@ The school committee of Waltham, Mass., 
has changed its policy regarding the appointment 
of teachers. Heretofore the committee gave ab 
solute preference to local talent. The committee 
will hereafter appoint its teachers on the basis 
of qualification regardless of residence. The 
“gentlemen’s agreement” to the effect that no 
teacher would be appointed unless all committee 
members were present was dropped 

@ The board of education at Davenport, Iowa, 
has abandoned the midyear promotions. All chil- 
dren who are six years of age will be admitted 
in September. It is held that “midyear promotions 
force the establishment of twice as many class 
sections as would be necessary under annual 
promotions. These class sections increase the 
number of preparations demanded of each 
teacher. If the preparations are decreased, each 
teacher will have more time to spend in prepar 
ing for her day’s work.” 

4@ Yearly reorganization of classes has been 
ordered by the board of education at Rock Island, 
Ill., upon recommendation of Supt. Earl H 
Hanson. In the future children who are six years 
of age on or before the first of February follow 
ing will be admitted to the first grade in 
September. Admissions at the midyear and 
promotions will be entirely dropped, and the 
February graduations from high school will be 
discontinued 

¢ Maple Heights, Ohio. Superintendent M. C. 
Helm recently took a complete inventory of all 


text- and reference books owned by the school 
system. Out of a total of 16,508 volumes, 6,672 
were found obsolete or unsuited for use in the 
schools. Salable books were disposed of. 

4 The marking system in force in the Brook- 
line, Mass., high school has been modified by the 
school committee to indicate the lowest degree of 
work satisfactory for credit toward a diploma 
but not adequate for college entrance. The new 
mark will permit the principal to recommend for 
graduation students who otherwise would fail 

4 The board of education of Cadillac, Mich., 
has acquired a campsite for the purpose of secur- 
ing summer recreational facilities for its boys. 
The grounds will be under the direction of a 
supervisor. The board will pay one half of the 
cost. The other half will be borne by the city 
council. 

4 The board of education of Muncie, Ind., has 
ordered the compilation of the history of that 
body beginning with the year 1871. The publica 
tion will present portraits of past presidents of 
the board wherever this may be possible. 

4 The school census recently completed in 
Savannah, Ga., indicates a decrease in school 
population of 2,209 during the past five years. 
The enumeration for 1938 is 23,801 while that 
of 1933 was 26,009. During the same period 
the school enrollment has increased 2,432. The 
growth has been in the high schools 

4 In a case involving a teacher’s estate where 
creditors’ claims were filed it was decided by a 
Surrogate Court in New York City that such 
claims cannot be levied against pension benefits. 
In discussing the teachers’ retirement law the 
court said: “The statute is very broad in its 
terms. It would appear to include in the benefit 
intended any person or persons who receive any 
part of the fund, whether by direct designation 
or by distribution of intestacy or under the terms 
of a will. Within the statutory text quoted above 
there is to be found no limitation whatever on 
the immunities of the beneficiaries or of the 
funds. On the contrary, there is studied effort to 
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Want to eliminate the danger of scalding in your showers? 


No danger of lawsuits. No more slipping 
in a soapy tub or on a wet tile floor while 
trying to dodge a “shot” of icy cold or 
scalding water — When you use a shower 


bath regulated by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature remains right where 
you want it. You can really enjoy the thrill 
of a comfortable shower in absolute safety. 





Upon request we shall be glad to send catalogs 
describing our complete line of S-A-F-E-T-Y 
Water Mixing valves for Individual Showers, 
Group or Gang Showers, Zone or Progressive 
Showers, and Hot Water Line Control. 

Also: The most complete line of tempera- 








TEMPERED WATER 


Gang and Group Showers «© 


waren 





make clear the completeness of the statutory 
exemption. . . .” 

¢ The school boards of Illinois have been in- 
formed that a new law compels the preparation 
and submission of budgets. The law requires that 
a public hearing about the budget must be held 
before it is adopted and that notice of this 
meeting must be publ’shed in a newspaper if one 
is published in the district; otherwise five notices 
of a public hearing must be posted in districts 
where no newspaper is published. 

¢ The rate of growth of New York City high 
schools is steadily declining according to statistics 
issued by the school department. The register 
from 1933 to 1938 is significant of the trend 


Year Register Increase 
1934 241,112 13,332 
1935 246,499 5,387 
1936 250,408 3,909 
1937 251,834 1,426 
1938 (est.) 252,834 1,000 


At the close of the 1937-38 school year only 
93 new appointments to the staff were made 
There have been considerable reductions in the 
number of modern-language classes, physical 
sciences, and mathematics; there has been growth 
in industrial arts and social sciences. The program 
of vocational education has been greatly 
enlarged 

¢ The board of education at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has co-operated with cities in the vicinity 
in the employment of a reading expert to assist 
backward children 


FLAG SALUTE ILLEGAL 


A regulation of the school board at Miners- 
ville, Pa., requiring school children to salute the 
American flag has been declared unreasonable 
and unconstitutional by Federal Judge Albert B 
Maris of the Federal Circuit Court, Philadelphia 

The suit was brought by Walter Gobitis whose 
son and daughter had been expelled for refusing 
to salute the flag. The children had been taught 
that under their religion saluting the flag is a 
form of idolatry. The court held that it was 











ture regulators made for Swimming Pool 
Heaters and Storage or Instantaneous Hot 
Water Heaters. 

With competent engineers in 45 cities we 
are able to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice whenever it is required. CHICAGO Office: 
2721 Greenview Ave., NEW YORK Office: 231 
East 46th St., LOS ANGELES Office: 1808 W. 
8th St., TORONTO Office: 195 Spadina Ave. 














“clear from the evidence that the refusal of these 
two earnest Christian children to salute the flag 
cannot even remotely prejudice or imperil the 
safety, health, morals, property or personal rights 
of their fellows.” 

“We need only glance at the current world 
scene,” added the Court, “to realize that the 
preservation of individual liberty is more im- 
portant today than ever it was in the past. The 
safety of our nation depends upon the extent to 
which we foster in each individual citizen that 
sturdy independence of thought and action, which 
is essential in a democracy.” 


THE NEW PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 

The Public Works Administration has an- 
nounced that it is ready to receive applications 
for loans and grants for the construction of 
public-school buildings and other structures, from 
boards of education, municipalities, and other 
public bodies. Formal and authorized action by 
boards of education and legally selected officials 
are required by PWA before an application is 
eligible for consideration. 

After an allotment has been made to a board 
of education or another public body, an “offer’’ 
is sent by PWA to the applicant. This “offer” is 
in reality a legal contract through which the local 
authorities enter into an agreement with PWA to 
proceed with a particular project on the basis of 
receiving a grant of 45 per cent of the total cost 
of the project. This “offer” may include provi 
sion for a loan of the remaining 55 per cent. The 
“offer” when signed by both the applicant and 
the PWA becomes a binding contract, and funds 
are advanced by PWA as the money is needed 
to advance construction. 

Up to June 18, the regional offices had re- 
ceived requests for loans and grants in the 
amount of $350,000,000 and applications were 
coming in at the rate of 50 a day in each of the 
seven regional offices. The final date for filing 
applications will be September 30, 1938. Con- 
struction must be begun by January 1, 1939, and 
substantially completed by June 30, 1940. 


Under the Act a total of $750,000,000 will be 
available for non-Federal projects. This sum, plus 
the local contributions will permit a total con- 
struction estimated at $1,666,000,000. The new 
law also authorizes the expenditure of $200,000, 
000 for Federal projects and permits of loans for 
non-Federal projects from a revolving fund of 
$400,000,000. 


MEETING DATE CHANGED 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction has changed the date of its annual con- 
ference in Frankfort, Ky., to November 14, 15, 
16, and 17. A program for the conference wil 
center largely upon additions and changes to be 
made in the Council’s standards for school plan- 
ning and construction. The local arrangements 
for the conference will be in the hands of Mr. J 
W. Brooker of Frankfort. The conference pro- 
gram is being prepared by the President W. F 
Credle, Raleigh, N. C. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 The board of education at Marshall, Tex., & 
carrying on a general school plant improvement 
program to cost $460,000. The co-operation 0 
PWA and WPA has been secured. On June 154 
bond issue of $200,000 was voted. The main work 
will include a new junior-high-school building 
cost $193,000 and an elementary-school building 
to cost $110,000. The reconditioning of existing 
buildings will include the fireproofing of stain 
and corridors, the installments of electric lights 
etc 

4 The citizens of Tyler, Tex., have voted 4 
bond issue of $150,000 for the purpose of erect 
ing a high-school auditorium and repairing the 
senior-high-school building. The funds will b 
supplemented by a PWA grant from the Feder@ 
Government. At the opening of the schools ® 
September, 1938, the Tyler schools will have 4 
completely modernized school plant for whi 
approximately a million dollars has been & 
pended in the form of new building and modeft 
zation 
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PALMOLIVE “Measured Soap” SYSTEM 
IN YOUR SCHOOLS TODAY 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
THE BIG-SIZE RESERVOIR HOLDS 
SOAP FOR 300 WASHES. 2 PUSHES 
OF THE PLUNGER DELIVER JUST 
ENOUGH FOR ONE GOOD WASH 
WITHOUT WASTE. YOU GET 100 
WASHES FOR 1¢... SAVE 30%— 

40% ON SOAP COSTS! 


5 
5 
t 
5 
5 
5 
; 
< 


IT’S FOOL-PROOF, TAMPER-PROOF. AND DON’T FORGET: 
BECAUSE THIS SYSTEM USES GENTLE The PALMOLIVE 
PALMOLIVE SOAP IN A SPECIAL DRY, “Measured Soap” 
FREE-FLOWING FORM, IT CANNOT CAKE, 

CLOG OR GET OUT OF ORDER. SYSTEM is Now 
AND ALL EXPOSED METAL ne re 


PARTS ARE CHROMIUM PLATED , EITHER TRANSPARENT 
GLASS OR NON-BREAK. 


ABLE ALL-METAL RES- 

ERVOIR. ASK THE C. P.P. 

MAN ABOUT IT NEXT 
TIME HE CALLS 


OR full information on the econom- 
F ica Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap” 
System or any of your soap needs, 
write today to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, Industrial Dept., Jersey City, 
N. J. We'll gladly give you full de- 


tails. No cost or obligation, of course. ; a THE PROVED, ECONOMICAL 
4 DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
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SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 


Wherever Waste 


Accumulates 


EASY TO USE 


Every SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLE is inviting in appearance. 


The fascination of its automatic, self-closing top explains why every- 


one—and particularly children 


way to deposit waste and refuse. 


SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES prevent the scattering of 


waste, and pay their own cost in a surprisingly short time in the 


collection and disposal of waste. 


In Cooking Rooms 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 





Teachers’ Salaries 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CHICAGO 
AREA 

The salaries of teachers in the cities of the 
Chicago suburban area are rising and will be 
increased in 1938-39 by the boards of education 
of 20 out of 33 communities. Great variations in 
the attitudes and policies exist except that there 
is an almost unanimous movement for better 
economic treatment of teachers and for raising 
professional qualifications. A study of the situ 
ation by Sipt. V. L. Beggs of Elmhurst, Ill., and 
by Dr. C. E. Swingley, director of curriculum 
and research in the same community, indicates 
that the confusion and retrenchment caused by 
the depression are giving way to steady better- 
ment of teaching conditions 

In 33 school systems which co-operated in the 
study 25 had salary schedules in 1929; of these 
17 suspended the schedules entirely and 6 modi- 
fied the salaries in part. In 1938 a total of 17 
of the cities have a definite schedule 

The average salary cuts in the 33 cities was 
22.6 per cent, reducing the average salary during 
the worst year, to $1,241. In 31 cities the average 
minimum was $983 and the average maximum 
$1,532. In the 32 communities which cut salaries 
there has been an average restoration of 14 per 
cent. Seven schools have made complete restora- 
tions and 2 of these have gone above the 1929 
schedule. There have been improvements in such 
matters as smaller pupil loads, full pay during 
absence, or additional pay for merit 

Five communities are planning complete 
restoration of salaries for 1938-39 and 15 are 
planning some type of restoration in salaries. Of 
those indicating the amount of increase planned, 
the average was 5.2 per cent. In 33 communities, 
17 S%re giving regular increments for experience, 
20 for.training, and only 9 for merit 


— 


In Locker Rooms 


In 24 of the communities the average salary 
for the 1937-38 school year was $1,394. In 32 
of the communities the average minimum was 
$1,104, and the average maximum $1,782. The 
range of maximum salaries was $1,087 to 
$2,505 

In 27 of the communities, which include 1,592 
teachers, 2 teachers have the Ph.D. degree. A 
total of 9 per cent have the A.M. degree; 40 
per cent have the A.B. degree or four years oi 
training; 20.5 per cent have three years of train 
ing; 28.5 per cent have two years and 2 per 
cent have less than two years of training. The 
average experience of the teachers in 13 of these 
communities is 10.5 years. 


PEORIA RAISES PAY 

Salary increases totaling $65,000 a year and 
affecting all teachers in the public-school system 
have been approved by the Peoria, Ill., board 
of education 

The pay increases per year will be divided 
among 246 grade-school teachers, $200; 15 prin- 
cipals, $100; 14 department heads, $100, and an 
increase of $200 a year in the maximum salary of 
junior-high-school teachers 

Teachers starting in Peoria schools will receive 
$800 a year in the case of grade-school teachers 
and $1,000 a year for high-school teachers 


PAYMENT FOR ABSENCE 

The school committee at Swampscott, Mass., 
has liberalized its rules for the payment of 
teachers during periods of absence because of 
illness. In the future all teachers will be allowed 
ten days sick leave and will be paid in full dur 
ing the first ten days of illness. Thereafter, teach 
ers with ten years’ experience will receive full 
pay for a number of days equal to unused days 
of regular sick leave during the previous two 
years, but not exceeding ten days. Teachers of 
fifteen years’ experience will be paid for unused 
days of sick leave during the three previous years, 
but not exceeding fifteen days. Four days leave 


are so willing to step out of their 


Send for literature that 
describes the school appli- 
cation of SOLAR lf- 
Closing RECEPTACLES. 


In Corridors 


Melrose Park, Illinois 





without loss of pay will be granted in case 
of death of a teacher’s immediate family, and 
one day will be allowed to attend the funeral 
of any relative. In all other cases of absence 
from duty of teachers or principals, unless espe- 
cially approved by the school committee upon 
petition of the teacher, a deduction will be made 
in salary, at the rate of 1/190th of the year's 
salary for each day of absence 
PAY CUTS CONTINUED 

The Kansas City, Mo., board of education has 
decided to allow no automatic increases in pay 
to any teachers and other employees who receive 
$1,800 per year or more. The action of the board 
is intended to prevent a possible deficit in the 
school fund which as late as 1934-35 included 
a surplus of $1,800,000 and which has declined 
to $400,000. The orig:nal pay schedule, during 
the past three years, has suffered reductions and 
these will be continued for the school year 1938- 
39 as follows 


Employees with a scheduled pay of less than $80 4 
month, no reduction 

Employees with a scheduled pay of $80 to $105 4 
month, 5 per cent reduction 

Employees with a scheduled pay « 
month, 74 per cent reduction 

Employees with a scheduled pay of $120 to $130 4 
month, 10 per cent reduction 

Employees with a scheduled pay of more than $130 4 
month, 124 per cent reduction 


RAISE TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS 

Upon recommendation of Superintendent Fred 
E. Pitkin the School Committee of North And- 
over, Mass., has adopted regulations raising the 
qualifications of teachers for initial appointment. 
Comparative fitness to serve the schools rather 
than the date of filing an application will be the 
basic conditions. Personal needs and interests are 
not the basis of appointments. Local residents 
are to be given preference —all other qualifica- 
tions being equal. Married women with employ- 
able husbands are ineligible to election and mat- 


{ $105 to $120 a 
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Above: a representative installation of Model ‘SF’ SANI-DRI. 
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Above: a representative installation of NEW Model ‘’SR-W” SANI-DRI. 


Adequate and Sanitary Drying Service 
at Lower Cost—With SANI-DRI 


1-Attractively clean washrooms. 

2-Continuous drying service—no in- 
terruptions. 

3-Completely sanitary service—there 
is nothing to carry contamination 
from one user to another. 


4-Thorough drying — prevents 
chapped and roughened hands 
during winter months. 

5-Removes the chief cause of 
clogged toilets—paper towels. 


6-Removes the necessity of mar- 


ring tile and marble walls in mount- 
ing towel cabinets. 


7-This modern, automatic, electrical 


service operates at a cost of but 15% 
(or less) of old-style drying methods. 


8-Easy and inexpensive to install. 


Prices and illustrated literature gladly sent upon request. 


CHICAGO 


riage automatically terminates the service of 
women teachers and school nurses. 

High-School Teachers. A bachelor’s degree and 
specialization in the field of the teacher’s service 
are required. For inexperienced teachers, 15 
semester hours’ credit in education are required, 
teachers who have 2 years’ experience in high 
school may be accepted with 9 semester hours’ 
credit; teachers with 3 years’ experience may be 
accepted with 6 hours of credit; teachers with 4 
or more years of experience will be accepted on 
the basis of this experience and credit for a 
recent course in Education. 

Teachers in Grades 7 and 8 are required to 
have a bachelor’s degree from a four-year state 
teachers’ college or its equivalent. Teachers with 
3 years recent experience in grades 7 or above 
who have credit for acceptable courses in educa- 
tion or teachers who can meet the requirements 
for high-school instructors, may be employed. 

Teachers in Grades 1 to 6, inclusive, are re 
quired to be graduates of a 3-year course in a 
state teachers’ college or meet the requirements 
lor Grades 7 and 8, or have 3 years of experi- 
ence and credit for acceptable courses in 
education 

School Nurses must be registered nurses, 
graduates of a high school, hold certificates from 
an accredited school of public health nursing, 


and hold credits for acceptable courses in school 
nursing 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
4 At the request of a committee representing the 


Majority of the teachers, the Fort Worth, Tex., 
board of education has voted to pay school teach 


ers in 12 monthly installments instead of on a 
nine-month basis. The plan is part of a savings 
Policy adopted by the teachers. Starting on 


October 1, certain amounts will be withheld from 
each teacher’s salary to be paid to them in three 
equal installments during the summer months 

# Under the Wisconsin permanent tenure act 
“heither change in position nor reduction in 


HARDWARE FOUNDRY 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


CO. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


salary may be used as a subterfuge to accomplish 
dismissal of a teacher who has acquired perma- 
nent tenure.” According to State Attorney Gen- 
eral O. S. Loomis boards of education may de- 
mote teachers and reduce their salaries where 
the service makes this necessary. 

4 A series of regulations designed to restrict the 
activities of supervisors in the New York City 
school system who teach courses in outside in- 
stitutions or give private lessons for pay have 
been announced by the board of superintendents. 

The new rules prohibit principals, directors of 
school bureaus, and other supervising officers 
from giving courses for pay during school hours 
and from accepting pay from teachers who attend 
classes they conduct after school hours. The 
regulations also forbid supervisors to state their 
official positions in the school system in adver- 
tisements for private courses conducted for 
teachers. An additional rule adopted by the board 
prohibits supervisors who act as assistant ex- 
aminers from “coaching” candidates for teaching 
licenses. 

@ The school committee at Waltham, Mass., has 
abandoned a long standing rule that local persons 
be given the preference in election of teachers 
by deciding that teachers with the best qualifica- 
tions will be selected no matter what their 
residence may be. Another rule thrown over by 
the committee required that no teachers were to 
be chosen unless the full board was present. Here 
after teachers may be elected whenever there is 
a quorum present 

4 The board of education at Urbana, IIl., has 
offered the teachers the privilege of receiving their 
salaries in ten or twelve installments. In the past 
ten payments have been the rule. 

@ Saugus, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted a new schedule of teachers’ salaries 
planned to eliminate inequalities and to encourage 
improvement in the service. 

In the high school women teachers’ salaries will 
range from $1,100 minimum to $1,800 maximum; 
men teachers will be paid $1,300 minimum to 


Sani-Dri Division 


Department 2 


$2,080 maximum. For department heads the max- 
imum will be $2,200 for men and $2,000 for 
women. In the junior high schools the salaries 
of men teachers will begin at $1,200 and rise to 
$1,800; women will receive $1,000 minimum and 
$1,600 maximum. Women teachers in the grades 
are to be paid $1,000 minimum to $1,500 max- 
imum. Men teachers will be paid $100 additional. 

The net annual increases are $50 per year in 
the grades and the junior high school and $80 in 
the senior high school. 
¢ The public schools of Tyler, Tex., have oper- 
ated under a single salary scale since 1930. Upon 
recommendation of Superintendent J. M. Hodges, 
the board of education has recently decided to 
continue the plan. No teacher employed in the 
schools will receive less than $1,000 per year. In 
fact, during 1938-39 all salaries will be restored 
to the level of 1930-31 and a number of in- 
creases will be in effect for efficiency and special 
professional training. The maximum salary of 
teachers holding a bachelor’s degree has been 
fixed at $1,650 and a maximum salary for those 
holding a master’s degree has been placed at 
$1,800. 

¢ Approximately $17,000 in salary reductions, 
or about one eighth of a 20 per cent cut made in 
1937, has been restored to Little Rock, Ark., 
public-school teachers during the year 1937-38. 

@ Casper, Wyo. Teachers have been granted 
an increase of 5 per cent in salaries as a partial 
restoration of the cuts made during the 
depression. 

@ Davenport, Iowa. The board of education 
has revised its salary schedule so as to allow 
full ten months’ pay to all teachers. During the 
depression years the time and pay were cut to 
nine and one-half months. Extra compensation 
for home-room supervision and other special 
duties has been eliminated 

@ When the school board of Mount Clemens. 
Mich., refused to grant a raise in teachers’ 
salaries, Superintendent L. W. Fast voluntarily 
cut his own salary from $6,000 to $5,600. 
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BETTER SEATING | 
is so ESSENTIAL | 


Replace 

Quality OLD 
is Obsolete 

Desks 


Arlington 


Better 
No. 900 


Our new catalog with valuable information 
and fully illustrating our complete line of 
school desks and auditorium chairs is just off 
the press. Write for your copy now. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 









DO THIS— i 

If you want to know the real strength 
of Vul-Cot: Lay any Vul-Cot on its 
side with the rivets on the floor. Then 
let any 100 lb. boy or girl stand on it. 
Vul-Cot will bend under the weight 
..» BUT, it will not dent or crack. 
When the weight is removed, Vul- 
Cot will spring back into its normal 
shape. NO SOFT FIBRE to dent or 
crack. No metal to bend out of shape. 
You can buy cheaper baskets... But, 
nowhere, at any price, can you buy a 
stronger wastebasket than Vul-Cot. 
Made of National H-A:R-D Vulcan- 
ized Fibre. Variety of colors. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
re 

Sizes and shapes to meet 

every need. 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 





At Stationers and 
School Supply Houses 
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Be Sure of Quality 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST & ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





For better 
class wotk.. 









specify 
756 point 


Esterbrook designed this pen point partic- 
ularly for beginners to use in regular 
class work. Its oval point writes more 
smoothly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 
good writing quicker with this smooth, 


long-wearing pen. 


Specify 756 Oval Point for your students. 


Send for free pens for trial. 


bstectrvuk 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


64 Cooper Street 
Camden, N.JjJ. “" 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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The Universal Table .. . 
It is universal in its prac- 
ticability. It can be used 
for any of the sciences. 
No lecture room is need- 
ed in the science suite 
when this table is used. 
It combines writing and 
study surfaces with work- 
ing surfaces, but neither 
lecture nor _ laboratory 
services are comprom- 
ised. A new and unusual 
table you will want to 
know about. 


Announcing... 
Three New Scienee Tables 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Brown-Page Unit... 
Eight distinct advantages 
over ordinary laboratory 
tables. Clear working sur- 
face . . . large, easily 
accessible sinks . . . no 
cupboards . . . large, 
practical drawers .. . 
convenient safe reagent 
racks ... sixteen student 
capacity . . . profes- 
sional appearance .. . 
easy to install. 
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The Six-Student Table... 
Increased student capac- 
ity ... and all-day use 
because it serves chem- 
istry, physics, or biology 
classes with equal effi- 
ciency. Ideal for schools 
where building space is 
limited or where the 
budget is necessarily 


small. 


Write for full information . . . including typical budget layouts. Use the coupon below to 


get your copy of our new booklet describing these new tables. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS 





School Building News 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, school bonds were 
sold in the amount of $7,372,813. The largest 
sales amounting to $2,413,000 were made in 
Pennsylvania. The average return on these bonds 
will be 3.05 per cent. 

During May tax-anticipation notes, refunding 
bonds, and short-term loans were made in the 
amount of $1,730,677. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of May, 1938 Dodge reports 
contracts let in 37 eastern states for 377 educa- 
tional buildings to cost a total of $11,767,000. 

During May in eleven states west of the 
Rockies contracts were let for 16 school build- 
Ings to cost $1,505,880. During the same time 
32 school-building projects were reported in 
preliminary stages at an estimated cost of 
$3,618,500 


PITTSBURGH PLANS SCHOOLS 


A bond issue of $1,500,000 has been authorized 
by the Pittsburgh, Pa., board of public education 
a8 an initial step in a new school building and 
improvement program. The board has an un- 
expended fund of $1,200,000 in its bond fund, 
so that it will shortly have $2,700,000 for con- 
struction purposes. Applications will be made 
before the end of July for $2,200,000 PWA 
lunds, bringing the total up to five millions 

The immediate construction program con 
templates five new buildings: Crescent, Whittier, 
Schiller, and Concord elementary schools; and 
the Wm. M. Davidson Vocational School for 
Boys and Girls. Additions and extensive altera- 
tons are planned on three existing buildings. 

The new bonds have been purchased at a 2% 
Per cent interest rate and a premium of $12,450. 
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Two Rivers, Wis. 


Neme 





Hamilton Mfg. Co., 


ASBJ-7-38 





WISCONSIN 


Address___ - 
City and State 


I 
Send me your new booklet on the three new science tables. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


@ The board of education at Ambridge, Pa., 
has utilized the occasion of the dedication of an 
annex to the Ambridge Senior High School to 
present graphically to the people the character 
of the local educational system and the high 
quality of service which the board of education 
is rendering. A printed dedicatory program con- 
tains illustrations of the building and descriptions 
of the especially valuable educational features 
which are enabling the teaching staff to provide 
a well-rounded program of education. The dedica- 
tion program was participated in by Dr. C. E 
Ackley, Deputy State Superintendent for Penn- 
sylvania, Superintendent J. R. Miller, Mr. David 
R. Morris, president of the board of education. 
A special program presenting the students’ view 
of the service which the school is rendering was 
held. The new building makes it possible for the 
Ambridge Senior and Junior High Schools to 
discontinue their 12 months’ term and to return 
to an annual term of 9 months. 

4 The board of education at Provo City, Utah, 
is completing two elementary-school buildings to 
be occupied in September. The buildings are 
planned for an inclusive activity program and are 
fully equipped with libraries, play auditoriums, 
mechanical-arts laboratories, music rooms and 
science laboratories. The educational program 
planned by Superintendent J. C. Moffitt, will 
provide a varied opportunity for individual ex- 
pression in keeping with child needs and inter- 
ests. An array of significantly worth-while activ- 
ities will be provided under supervised guidance. 

4 The board of education of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., has just let a contract for a school admin- 
istration building to cost $22,000. The building 
will house the departments of educational and 
business administration — there will be ten offices 
and two vaults. 

4 The board of education at Bryan, Tex., is 
completing the erection of the new Stephen F. 
Austin High School. The doors of this modern 
building will be opened in September to house 


some 750 students. The modernistic building will 
contain 22 classrooms, a cafeteria, industrial-arts, 
science, agricultural and home-making labora- 
tories. A large gymnasium and a community audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,000 will be 
included. The building is located on a sixteen- 
acre campus. The educational program for the 
school has been worked out by Superintendent 
W. D. Wilkerson. 

4 The board of education of the Granite School 
District, Utah, is considering a building program 
to care for the expansion of the educational 
program and the growth of school population. 
The Granite High School and the east-side junior 
high schools are badly overcrowded. 

4 The once-familiar one-room country school- 
house fast is disappearing from the Indiana 
countryside according to Floyd I. McMurray, 
state superintendent of public instruction. The 
old-fashioned one-room one-teacher schools are 
being abandoned at a rate of more than a hun- 
dred each year. There are still nearly 1,200 of 
them left. 

4 The board of education at Red Wing, Minn., 
has ordered that the classrooms, offices, auditor- 
iums, and other areas in the new Colvill and 
Hancock school buildings be done in colors. 
Recent studies of the psychological effect of color 
on children and adults will be made use of in 
selecting the tints and shades to be used for the 
social rooms. Cheerfulness and warmth are to be 
the main keynotes of the color schemes, par- 
ticularly of the rooms which will have a cold, 
northern exposure. Equipment and furniture are 
to be finished in harmony with walls and 
floors 

4 The school board at Boulder, Colo., is ex- 
tending its kindergarten activities by adding three 
preschool classes ‘to the two now in operation. 

@ Plans for the construction of two elementary 
schools, an intermediate school, and a high school 
under the new PWA legislation have been ap- 
proved Thursday by the Detroit, Mich., board of 
education. The total cost of the building pro- 
gram will be $8,215,888. 
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Modern in design and construction, PETERSON 
EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s education. 


—PETERSON 


Laboratory, Vocational, Home Economics and 
Library Furniture 
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Over fourty-six years of laboratory and library 


A wide and varied selection enables your school to 


select for its specific needs. 





equipment building is yous guarantee of long 
satisfactory service. 


Peterson furniture means quality material, cor- 
rect and modern approved designs, scientifically 
constructed and skilled assemblage. 


The Service of our Engineering Department is available to assist 


school officials and architects in planning and equipping school 


laboratories, libraries and shops. 


All service functions are with- 


out cost or obligations. Experienced representatives conveniently 


located to serve you. 


Write for new complete Laboratory and Library Catalog 


LEONARD PETERON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturer of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOS § 








BUSINESS MANAGERS’ CONVENTION 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Public-School Business 
Official will have as a theme “Modern Trends 
in School Business Management.’ The meetings 
which will begin October 11 and continue through 
October 14, will be held in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, and will be preceded on October 10 by 
a program of school visitation. The Lane Techni- 
cal High School, the Steuben High School, and 
other new school buildings will be inspected. 
President Hibbert is expected to announce his 
program shortly. 

In his preliminary announcement of the pro- 
gram, President R. W. Hibbert has indicated 
that the first day will be devoted to “Trends 
Which Affect School Business Management” and 
“Reconstruction Problems in Education.” On the 
second day the “Effects of Trends on School 
Building Problems” and “Trends in School Fi- 
nance” will be discussed. The general topic will 
be limited on Thursday to “Effects of Trends on 
School and Community Relations.” The final 
session on Friday will be based on the topic 
“Effect of Trends on Organizations.” Three series 
of round tables will discuss the effects of trends 
on (a) supplies and equipment, (b) building 
construction, (c) accounting, (d) insurance, (e) 
custodian service, (f) transportation, (g) finance, 
(hk) small-city school systems 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
@ Water C. Ritiimnc has been elected business man 
ager of the Milwaukee, Wis., schools for the temporary 
term of one year. He succeeds temporarily Frank M 
Harbach 

@ Dr. Doak S. Camppert has been named dean of 
the Graduate School of Education and director of the 
Senior College of Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
ville, Tenn 

@ Mr. Tuomas R. Cox, member of the Englewood, N 
J., board of education since 1927, has resigned to become 
mayor of the city 

@ Principat L. P. Crarke of the Two Rivers, Wis 


high school was honored after twenty-five years of 
service in a monster m participated in by the 
school board, alumni, an ns 


@ Mr. Harotp G. Epwarps has resigned as chairman 


and member of the Dartmouth, Mass., school committee 


@ W. E. Mattruews, who has been superintendent of 
the Slater, Mo., schools for the past three years, has been 
elected superintendent at Independence, Mo 

@ Dr. Ernest W. Burtrerrietp, for eight years com- 
missioner of education of the State of Connecticut, has 
become superintendent of city schools at Bloomfield 
Conn. He succeeds Elmer F. Davenport who resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Thomaslon 

Dr. Butterfield who is 63 years of age is a native of 
Vermont and a graduate of Dartmouth. He has been 
principal of high schools in New Hampshire and Mas 
sachusetts, city superintendent at Dover, N. H. From 
1917 to 1930 he was state commissioner of education for 
New Hampshire. 





Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield 
— Photo by Bachrach 


@ The board of education at Rockford, Il., has seated 
four new members: Tauce G. Linpquist, PETER PERRE 
cone, Carson H. Porter, and Wm. L. ENGBERG. Mp 
CaRLTON K. WetsH has been elected president and 
Mrs. MArre SHEEHE has been re-elected secretary 

@ Dr. Leonarp B. Wheat during the past five years 
superintendent of schools at Western Springs, IIl., has 
accepted the position of head of the Department of Edw 
cation and assistant dean of the school of Arts and 
Sciences at Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 

@ Jupvce S. C. Mize has been elected president of the 
school board at Gulfport, Miss 

@ Dr. Donatp Deskey has been appointed head af 
the Department of Industrial Design of New York Uni 
versity Dr. Deskey’s lectures will be held in the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 

@ Supt. J. A. Apert of Nappanee, Ind., has been re 
elected for a term of three years 

@ Eart B. Driver of Arlington, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools for Carey, Ohio 

@ H. R. Gorrett of Delaware, Ohio, has accepted the 
city superintendency at St. Clairsville, Ohio 

@ Supt. Zenos Scott of Louisville, Ky., has been ut 
animously re-elected for a term of four years. BUSINESS 
Director SAMUEL JoNES and SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Henry B. MAN ty have been similarly re-elected for 
four-year terms 

@ Ira R. HENDRICKSON, superintendent of the Mt 
Morris, Ill., high school, has retired after 23 years a 
service. 

@ Mr. J. F. Govutp, former member of the board of 
education, has been appointed business manager of the 
Minneapolis, Minn., school system. He succeeds the late 
Geo. F. Womrath 

@ Ermer W. Freeman, principal of the Moline Manual 
Arts School and a member of the teaching staff of 
Moline public school system for twenty years has been 
appointed secretary and manager of the Moline, Ill. 
board of education to succeed Miss Rita Knowles, who 
died May 20 of injuries incurred in an automobile acct 
dent. Mr. Freeman also will supervise all manual-arts 
work in the Moline school system. His salary will be 
$3,200 a year 

@ Mr. H. A. GLAss, superintende nt of schools at Bon- 
ham Texas, has resigned to become director of the 
Textbook Division of the Texas State Department of 
Education. Mr. Glass’s headquarters will be at Austin 
@ Witttam A. Kunxet, Jr., present president of the 
Bluffton, Ind., school board has been re-elected a member 
of the board by the city council. He begins his third 
three-year term 
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Save Sight with DRAPER 
Met. Santas, “ages. | BUILDING? REMODELING? 


Window Shades COMPARE VALUES IN— 


The Draper Style V Double 
Roller Shade allows the full | Beckley-Cardy equipment sets a high standard in value. 
benefit of valuable sight-saving Over 32 years experience make it possible to offer more 
light . . . Top Window light! f é é : 
or the money. . . as well as. intelligent, prompt service. 
Let us know your requirements for new construction or 


Rolled up or down, it shuts out 
excessive glare ... makes day- 

remodeling. Catalogs, estimates, samples will be gladly 
furnished. 





light possible through the en- 
tire window. Its operation is 
simple, quiet, hygienic. 


Its high-grade construction is 


sound economy. Repairs, up- 2 F U R N T U R FE 
keep and depreciation are DRAPER Style V 


minimized. It’s completely and Double Roller Shade 





_ — — “9 a Special All standard types of seating in steel 
raper ulle racket, an as specia : 

rental for rs the V Light Shield Fixtures for and wood, used the country over by 
to either wood or steel frame windows. All Steel thousands of schools. Correct posture, 

adjustability, sturd 
Write for catalog showing correct installa- Window f ” ee ey oe durable 
tion on all window types. Address Dept. AA. Shade inish, and handsome appearance are all 
ARCHITECTS =, Semele, pats and catalog useful i Installations combined in the Beckley-Cardy line. 
plenning will be sent, giedly. Send for special catalog No. 16 N. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Preferred by Leading United States Schools. oo S KY A D FE q 


Al! types available, including Venetian Blinds. 
Especially noteworthy are SIGHT-SAVER 
Double Roller Shades offering better light con- 
trol. Shades in various fabrics and sizes 
double and single roller—also darkening shades. 
Send for special catalog No. 61 N. 


—BLACKBOARDS 


Leading brands—SLATOPLATE, SLATEROCK, SLATEBESTOS— 


with either black, brown, or green writing surfaces. Also the 













finest quality Franklin Tunnel clear black slate. Send foér special 


TWENTY YEARS AGO we designed and catalog No. 57 N 


built the first portable steel grandstand in the 
United States . . 








—ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The most comprehensive line of teachers’ desks, office desks, chairs, 















TO-DAY we design and manufacture every 










type of steel grandstand: tables, filing equipment, folding chairs, opera chairs, laboratory, 


library, vocational, and primary furniture in the 







Portable - Permanent - Folding - 
Indoor - Outdoor 


school equipment industry. Whatever the need, 
Beckley-Cardy can supply it. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1620 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 












A grandstand for every seating 


problem, and for every budget. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 
SOUTH BROAD STREET WAYNE, PA. 
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A PRINCIPAL LOOKS AT 
SALESMEN 


(Concluded from page 48) 


useful purpose. A thoughtful principal will 
distribute samples to key teachers, from whom 
he wishes to get opinions for possible pur- 
chases. Most publishers are glad to send 
samples to such key teachers; and that is a 
better practice than merely broadcasting 
samples to all teachers of the subject in an 
entire school. 

Many schools have a “sample’’ library, us- 
ually in a teachers’ room or library, where 
new books are placed for consultation by 
teachers. This puts the books to good use for 
reference purposes, and at the same time pre- 
pares the minds of teachers who may later be 
asked to report. 

An unpleasant aspect of this problem is the 
rare occasion when an indiscreet salesman 
attempts to influence the principal’s decision 
by an appeal to fraternal or religious affilia- 
tions or by the offer of gifts or favors. Per- 
sonal friendship for a salesman will often pre- 
dispose us favorably toward him, but it 
should not warp our judgment as to our busi- 
ness relations. The only honest course for 
school purchasing officials is to ignore per- 
sonal considerations, and be guided solely by 
well-considered needs and well-proven pro- 
ducts. If honestly intended small favors are 
done for schools by salesmen, there need be 
no feeling of obligation in the minds of either 
party. Where nothing is expected, nothing is 
owed. 

So we welcome the salesman at school if we 
have time; and we will always have time, 
sometime. He can see some teachers, some- 
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THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


times; some oftener than that, and some not 

at all. But let all salesmen remember these 

things: we have children to teach, duties to 

perform, and budgets to balance. 

NORTH DAKOTA HOLDS 
SCHOOLS 


During the month of June the State College 
Station at Fargo, N. D., held eight two- or 
three-day janitorial schools for improving the 
maintenance and operation of public school 
buildings. The work was directed by Prof. P 
J. Iverson and included a faculty of feur ex 
perienced engineers and superintendents of school 
buildings in addition to Mr. Iverson. In each 
one of the local communities where the schools 
have been held the local superintendent acted as 
principal and managed the registration. A charge 
of $2 was made for the first janitor from each 
community and for the first board member. An 
additional charge of $1 was made for each addi 
tional janitor, board member, and _ interested 
person from any community. 


JANITORIAL 


JANITORIAL SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI 


Four janitorial schools, planning to improve 
the efficiency of Missouri public-school custod‘ans 
and engineers and open to all employed janitors 
in the state, have been held under the manage 
ment of Missouri State Department of Public 
Schools. The work which was directed by Dr. 
N. E. Viles, director of School Building Service, 
included elementary and advanced courses in 
(1) Housekeeping, (2) Heating and Ventilation 
(3) Building Maintenance and Repair. The four 
schools were as follows: Central School at War 
rensburg; Southeast School, Sikeston; Northeast 
School, Kirksville ; State-Wide School at 
Columbia 

Janitors who successfully 
of work, including examination and _ inspection 
on the job receive a state certificate and the 
title Master Janitor. A first certificate of profi 
ciency is awarded upon the completion of two 


complete six terms 


FOUNTAINS 





courses. Many of the boards of education pay 
the expenses of their janitors during attendance 
at the five days’ terms. 

A series of schools are planned for the month 
of August. 


WILL ORGANIZE STATE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Groundwork for a Connecticut Association of 
Boards of Education proposed at a recent gather- 
ing of school-board members in New Britain, 
was laid on May 25, 1938, when a committee 
named by Commissioner of Education Ernest W. 
Butterfield held its first meeting to consider a 
constitution 

Dr. Butterfield was authorized at the New 
Britain meeting to select the committee, which 
will develop a proposed constitution and submit 
it at another state-wide meeting of the boards of 
education in the fall. 

Members are John B. Quinn, Stamford, named 
to represent the large cities; Philip N. Sunder- 
land, Danbury; Mrs. Ila Woodworth, East Gran- 
by; Samuel A. Eddy, North Canaan; Professor 
C. Wilbert Snow, Middletown; Professor Treat 
B. Johnson, Bethany; Mrs. Philip Gray, North 
Stonington; John Bassinger, East Windsor, and 
Rev. Henry J. Ludemann, Canterbury 


¢ The Davenport, Iowa, board of education 
has adopted three changes in its business policies: 
(1) All coal will be bought on the basis of heat- 
ing efficiency and each car of coal will be tested 
by a commercial testing laboratory. (2) All fire 
insurance will be placed on uniform policies 
carrying 90 per cent coinsurance clause. A num- 
ber of old buildings will be insured straight 
policies for limited amounts. (3) A flat service 
fee will be charged for the rental of textbooks 
Children will be charged for the half year as 
follows: grades 1 and 2 25 cents; 3 and 4— 
50 cents; grades 6 to 8 75 cents; high schools 

$1.00 
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PORTABLE TEST 
CARD DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTOR 
Recommended For Professional 
Use In Making Preliminary 
Visual Tests In School Clinics 
Frame is reversible ... two-faced Snellen Test Card show- 
ing symbol E and letter chart... adjustable to any height 
or angle ... reflector chromium plated on inside ... intensi- 
fied light of the two daylight lamps... light distributed over 
entire surface of card through the Diffusive Factorylite 
glass front... stand sturdy and rigid ... three folding legs 
...assembled in few minutes... total weight including When there really isn’t time to make comparisons, 
strong black fiber carrying case, less than fourteen pounds. ni nest Sake te Go 5 ent oo many Cay ame 
. done in this predicament: 
PRICE without case. . . . . . . . . $30.00 S ity 
Case as illustrated, 24x1l0x4". . . . .. . $5.00 peci 
(F.0.B. Philadelphia) IRWIN SEATING 
McINTIRE MAGEE & BROWN CO. 
Wholesale Opticians 
Established 1894 For nearly thirty-five years this 
Ninth and Sansom Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. femeus fine thas Rein eatiatelle 
<a renowned for its advanced, correct 
pay posture — inducing design, quality 
- Plan NOW por FALL U SE ses construction and moderate price. 
nth 
To specify IRWIN seating is to as- 
sure yourself the finest equipment 
procurable at prices that are as 
Ss low as is consistent with quality. 
ain, Prompt shipment is assured on 
Ww. practically all items for which 


orders are placed immediately. 
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= Like tailor made clothes, our stands are made to the measurements of for catalog 
your installation ...no stock lengths necessitating short filler sections. AT ONCE! 
and - : : ! 
Orders placed now will assure installation for fall use. 
Universal Stands are safe, the seats are supported by vertical legs every 
four feet ... each ieg is diagonally X-braced against side sway. Perfect 
counterbalance makes the stand; easy to operate, they cannot jem or 
on bind. Individually operated cabinets make the stands easy to clean and 
les: protect your floor against needless plates. 
i For full details and cost estimate please give: 
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cht (A rough floor plan showing doors and rediston will help.) ° 
vice Universal also makes Portable outdoor Bleachers; Steel 
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FORGED STEEL SCISSORS 
Withstand Hard Usage 


“The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago For Primary Grades— 
Gymnasium Equipment Company, is proud to perpetuate Blunt or Pointed Ends 


the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, Playground and 


Pool Equipment. 


You can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the 
knowledge that you are getting equipment that is honor- 


built; that is expertly engineered and that embodies 


A high quality 
forged steel line. For Art Classes— 


Made especially for Hardened steel; carefully 
School use. , ground edges, accurate as- 
sembly for precise work. 


every improvement, economy, and long life that quality All styles and 


manufacturing can produce. 


Write for Catalog “*C” of Playground and 
Swimming Pool Equipment and Catalog 
6 of Gymnasium Equipment today”. 


THE CHICAGO LINE 


A DIVISION OF 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


& Br Co.. Gymna 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 





New Books 


SE ee gE | NER 


Selection of Teachers in City School Systems 


By John Coulbourn, Ph.D. Contributions to 
Education No. 740. Cloth, 177 pages. Price, $1.85 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York, N. Y 

That the success or failure of a school system 
depends largely upon the selection of the teach 
ers is commonly accepted. A book which concerns 
itself with the best thought and experience on 
the subject should find a ready welcome 

The author bases his study on the 37 largest 
cities of the United States having a population 
of 28,784,770 and employing 138,185 teachers 
He outlines the fundamental principles and 
standards which should govern teacher selection. 
In establishing criteria he holds that the ulti 
mate responsibility rests with the superintendent 
of schools, and that he should actively seek 
desirable candidates for the teaching staff rather 
than depend upon chance applications. The 
minimum eligibility requirements for teaching 
positions he defined in “a direct comprehensive 
statement, covering (a) age, (/) academic educa- 
tion, (c) professional training, (d) teaching ex- 
periences, and (¢) other credentials required such 
as certificates of birth, health, moral character, 
and graduation.” 

One of the most important chapters in the 
book is that which deals with the organization 
for administering the program of teacher selection 
The types of organization which obtain in the 
37 cities are enumerated as follows: boards of 
examiners, 8, divisions of examination, 4, person 
nel departments, 6, departments of research, 3, 
committees on examination and appointments, 4, 
departments of teacher employment and certifica 
tion, 1, superintendents committees, 11 

The prescribed functions of these selecting 
agencies are indicated in three types of activities 


uipment Division 


finishes. For Vocational Courses— 


Other Popular Priced A style for every need. 
Scissors and Shears— Heavily nickeled finish to 
Circulars on Request. withstand constant use. 


Our long experience with school requirements and 
our complete lines, enable us to supply your needs 
whether you seek low first cost or ultimate eco- 
nomy. Samples on request — prices 
through responsible jobbers. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Famous Since 1874 - - - - Bridgeport, Conn. 


as follows: (1) obtaining the best possible teach as joint programs. The Provinces have _ been 
ers, (2) providing for their professional growth, exceedingly insistent upon their local rights, and 
and (3) providing conditions which will insure numerous underlying soc:al and_ geographic 
at all times the best teaching results. In sum patterns have been observed in the dominion- 
marizing his findings the author takes occasion provincial relationships. Religious, racial, and 
to say that while the selecting agency must be linguistic differences have come into  consider- 
well qualified for its task and have access to ation and minority rights have been guarded 
expert opinion, it must also “be free from the “One of the problems here is to make a distribu- 
pressure of nonprofessional groups, political, tion of public revenues,” says the author, “which 
social, fraternal, or church; and from unscrupu will enable each level of government to carry on 
lous or selfish individual influence.” the functions assigned to it.’”” The administrative 

The author gives considerable attention to the relations have been through the legislative 
evaluation of candidates’ credentials anc notes branch of government and have been strongly 
the practices which obtain in the larger cities. affected by political influences. Except for the 


federal aid to old-age pensions and employment 


The Administration of Canadian Conditional offices, the grants are temporary and have been 


Grants discontinued 

By Luella Gettys. Cloth, 193 pp. Price, $2.75 In the United States the experience has been 
Published by Public Administration Service, Chi- quite different. While the grants have _ been 
cago, Ill. temporary, the tendency has been to make them 


The fact that this country has entered upon permanent. The administration has been almost 
an era of federal grant-in-aid in which the wholly bureaucratic and technical, setting up 


policies governing the interrelations between the and bettering standards, providing research and 
central government and the several smaller units information and technical advice, seeking joint 
to be served are still in the formative stages, responsibility and growth. Federal grants-in-aid 
renders the present volume most suggestive. The have been renewed as a matter of course, and 
experience of Canada, as well as that of Great federal supervision has been quite generally wel- 
Britain, is illuminating comed by local and state officers. In spite of 
The grants made by the Dominion government some grumbling at Washington, local officials 
of Canada to the Provinces are mostly condi welcome the raising of standards and the protec- 
tional and the aim is to give inception and tion from political and commercial interference 
momentum to a new service and not to grant which the central supervision provides 
permanent support. An agency thus started is The book makes quite clear, by implication at 
expected to continue under local support. The least, that federal aid without adequate central 
subventions have concerned themselves in the control is unwise and wasteful. Weak central 
main with agricultural instruction, highways, government leads to the abandonment of grants- 
technical education, disease control, old-age in-aid. If this Canadian experience can be applied 
pensions, and unemployment and farm relief to the United States, it is quite clear that fed- 


As the foreword of Dr. Joseph P. Harris points eral aid to education will be followed by federal 
out the Canadian temporary federal grants to control of the state school systems. If the demand 


the local governments have been comparatively of the NEA and of educators generally for 
weak and ineffective. There has been practically federal aid without federal direction of state 
no central control of the grants and no check school systems, is to be realized, the federal 
upon the effective use of federal monies by the funds will not continue to be forthcoming for 
Provinces. The activities have not been regarded many years 
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Keep them Healthy— 
Give them Up-To-Date 


7 \ \eeee School Seating 
BLACKBOARD \ Se a“ Great strides have been made in recent years 


in the improvement of school seating. m8 -to- 


, Uh te y date seating is more comfortable, more flexi- 
‘ff | BRITE ee a 4 ble and more healthful. It fits into modern methods 









II J : - - 
biliance of the'Tuneo mn of teaching and is both pedagogically and posiurally 
signed for use on blackboard or paper - - correct. ‘rite today for the— 
Amprite colored chalks will permit greater 
freedom of expression and more accurate p E A R Oo D y 
color work throughout your school. 
If you prefer stronger sticks of color specify POSTER SCHOOL SEATING 


‘PASTELLO. It combines the strength of the famous Catalog Number 38. 
"HYGIEIA and the brilliance of AMBRITE. 


FREE - Send for circulars on AMBRITE and 


It brings you full 
details and complete illustrations of all 
that is newest in practical school seating. 
POSTER PASTELLO. Free on request. We will also send you the Peabody Plan 
of Modernization, a program for equip- 
ment financing, that will show you how to 
replace all old seating you now have that 
is unfit posturally, mechanically worn out 


tS) 
or not the proper type for modern teac sh- 


THE AMERICAN JL CRAYON COMPANY [iii iii 
723-823 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY. C HIO : ZOO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY PEABODY SEATING co. a ttn tied nha thle 


11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS. TEXAS Dept 1 NORTH MANCHESTER IND a 
. ’ ° 







MAKERS OF CHALK 
FOR 103 YEARS 


* O66. 6S PAT OFF 








Everyday Economics Health Knowledge Tests program. A total of 1,635 employers reported that they 
By C. C. Janzen and O. W Stephenson Cloth. By Arthur I. Gates and Ruth Strang. Six Forms take on new employees with only a high-school education. 
jan” a. p ear , Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York A total of 1.247 employers 56.8 nt. de d ex- 
x Stine . , ae . ) d 2 ployers, or 8 per cent, demand ex 
44 Pp. + ilver, Burdett \ Co , New York Three forms are intended for the grades, and three yerience of thei -mployees hile 949 loyees 
The 1938 edition of a widely used high-school perience of their new employees, Wain Cmpwoyess, OF 


for the high school 


- f 43.2 per cent, do not demand experience. Approximately 
text has been brought up to date in graphs, tables, Group Instruction in Social Dancing 


36 per cent of the city’s employers will take an inex- 





illustrations, and in the discussion of principles By Edith Ballwebber. Cloth, quarto, X + 131 pp perienced high-school graduate 
s » lig se iti rice, $2.50 
of economics in the light of present conditions Price, § , To determine the total job opportunities available to 
This is a teacher’s manual. 
e : Wiese Over Asie the inexperienced high-school graduate, the 5,815 total 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED B , . commercial positions may be multiplied by 36 per cent, 
‘ ‘ . . y Lowell Thomas and Rexford W. Barton. Cloth “4 : 
A Teachers’ Retirement System for Nebraska ry en ; ge ee , : which means that 2,093 jobs are available. On the basis 
, Gal Sayl p ‘ 50 “= a6 _ XIV + 399 pages. Price, $1.20. John C. Winston Com {27 : , - 
) > ) ce cents 1e > > < »s “ 
" . hog - : : oa — PI bh ~ pany, Philadelphia, Pa of a turnover of 27.4 per cent, this means that 574 com 
ras g » rs SS ‘ oO P oO ° . ‘ > - res » 
Ta . ere Ma ‘ se omy r be ~ eee This geographic reader uses the airplane as a means — “yer are open each year to inexperienced 
nis bulletin outlines the main elements of ¢ opose a ae high-school graduates. 
‘ of gaining attentic 
d-age retirement system for teachers and supervisory ¢ gaining attention . . : . . : The 1] be fe lovee orf : rts f 
if { Nel Pye nal ie pubes gauiiene State Rules and Regulations Governing Safety Education ne small number of employees performing certain o 
ar aie f ro ‘ om at athe ; tat . nd t ae th Compiled by Dr. F. R. Noffsinger. Published by the the jobs such as traffic clerks, entry clerks, time clerks, 
) success S ) sts ss sets ) € P . - . . . “ 
. = . b bel sai ~ ‘uatify a Pog + Mom American Automobile Association, Washington, D. C€ dictaphone operators, and filing clerks indicates that it is 
prin< es 4 ves W , e Pe = : . . . 

; _ Be _— - . Deena to Mien Seal This compilation provides a quick overview of safety impractical to set up specialized curriculums for this 
é SVS 1 é é é ap ) TASK2Z ‘ es . ud . . P 
oe a ee : education in the various cities group of employees. The number of jobs in certain major 
like the present make it relatively easy to get favorable nn . oe > 4 : : 
ails lalen om measures fer tmproving the state Enrollment Trends in City School Systems fields of office and selling positions, and the turnover in 

uD opinio oO eas s ) oO > £ s , " - tated 
, the pa hing profession Prepared by the Educational Research Service of the these jobs, show a need for strong skill-building courses 
Ponteece ; a chthenatien Book F National Educ ation Association, Washington, D. (¢ in at least three fields — general clerical, stenographic 
P. A. Bover. W. W. Chevney. H. White Paper, 187 rhis study contains the enrollment facts collected from and secretarial, and selling 
pp. Price 48 conte The Mac milien Co Meow York ' city school systems for the school years 1933-34, More than one half of the employers of the city in- 
' : ae 937-38 


N. ¥ 
This workbook is intended for eighth-grade use 

Graded Lessons in Fundamentals of Physical Education 
By Gertrude M. Baker and Grace D. Christensen 


EI P ‘cal Physi dicated that they would appreciate a high-school placement 

"ie Shee - . ond ND Pri “ agency to aid them in securing office and store help. Due 
y Newton ac an arvey avis rice é : 

— a : A : -- - : .* to the fact that about three fourths of all jobs are se- 

Cloth, X + 710 pp. The Macmillan Co., New York ; ; ’ 


pat cured through personal application, training in personal 
This high-school work emphasizes the everyday uses i Pr y 


Cloth, X + 367 pp. Price, $3. A. S. Barnes and Com , , regimen and in the procedure used in applying for posi- 
: of physical laws in industry and in community and 
pany, New York, N. Y ty tions, should be included in the senior year in all voca- 
. ome e 

This book offers the fundamental program for physical Sk tional business courses. 

; os Skyways . 
education in grades one to six. Each lesson suggests ‘ : . _— : The survey proved conclusively that firms, for the 
nior i atertin t t] the 1 tie By Charles Gilbert Hall. Cloth cover, 141 pages. Price ’ . 

a a ee > nny oe $1.32. The Macmill Company. New York. N. Y majority of positions, will continue to employ students 

and states the skills, knowledge and attitudes which ” e Macmillan Vompa . Ork, WN. 


are to be the outcome This delightfully illustrated volume describes the at the age of graduation from high school 


A Conspectus of Examinations in Great Britain and progress of air flight from the hot-air balloon devised A Journey to the Center of the Earth 
Northern Irelend in 1783 to the airplane of a modern day. Thus, the Ky Jules Verne. Cloth, 160 pp. Price, 56 cents. Long 
By Sir Philip Hartog. Paper, 182 pp. Price, 3s. 6d author tells of the Santos-Dumont balloon flights around mans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y 
Macmillan & Co.. Ltd.. London the Eiffel Tower of Paris, the contribution made to the [his reprint of a nineteenth-century popular scientific 
This newest publication of the International Institute modern science of air flying by Dr Samuel Pierpont classic is here given in simplified English. The editor has 
Examinations Enquiry Committee explains in outline th Langley, the Wright Brothers, Glenn Curtis, Charles A used the studies of Thorndike, West, and others to limit 
ari examinations given by universities and public Lindbergh, Amelia Earhart, Dr. Hugo Eckener, and the vocabulary of the book, chiefly to 2,000 basically 
authorities in England, Scotland, and Northern Ireland others : , . important words 
It provides an overview of the entire system of profes Job Opportunity Survey in Evansville, Indiana The Audio-Visual Handbook 
onal and occupational examinations and certificates Paper, 31 pages. Published by the South-Western By Ellsworth C. Dent. Cloth, 181 pages. Society for 
Modern-School Mathematics Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Book Three Cloth 458 pages. Price $1.24. World A report of a survey made by a group of commercial Geography for Today 
Book Co., Yonkers. N. ¥ teachers in Evansville public schools concerning com The Southern Continents. Cloth, 399 pages. Price, $2 
This modern text is planned for use in the ninth year mercial positions in the community. The findings indicate Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y 
of school and is equally useful for the junior high school that the vocational or skill-building subjects in business This text, developed in England, is addressed to high 


freshman year of the old standard high school education still retain an important place in the high-school school students 
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IN SCHOOLS LIKE THIS— 








In schools like this (and including this) you will find | 
Walrus vocational and laboratory furniture, because it is 


proved furniture. 





Units 





dbove view shows one s@at drawn out to form a bench. 


THE HORN “STANDARD” FOLDING BLEACHER 


Telescoping principle by means of folding arms - - - - : 
Cost approximately same as concrete bleachers - - - - 
iuhod to prevent un-authorized use : ° . . ° 
Entire understructure electrically welded — - ° . . . ° 
Can be operated with ease by one person” - : . . . ° 





} i 
Sales and service from coast to coast - . . . . : . 
Load remains on floor at all times : . ° ° ° . 
In nearly forty years of successfui manufacturing experience, we have come to - on = number of oa ee eee eae hme 
believe that the more modern the school, the greater the demand for an old, Sencoth, dine sromand spheation : ‘ : : . : . : 
established firm to make its furniture. Just clip this advertisement and send to = Standard units 14’ long . ; : . ‘ : , : ; 
us with your name and address. We'll send you a Walrus catalog, without Five year guarantee’ - ° : ° , . ; ‘ » . @ 
obligation. Write for complete information to 1 
HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. 
WALRUS MFG. CO. FORT DODGE, IOWA | 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS **Made by the makers of Horn Folding Partitions.” 
Sia hy Ae = - S( 
KNOW YOUR PRINCIPAL and co-operation may often be traced to the employees as follows: Cafeteria managers, $20 per 
cia tees noes, 06) principal’s office. The responsibility for educa- | week; cooks and bakers, $18 per week; porters, 
: os tional leadership in the community rests pri- - - byeowe' gy a ae eg 
Stencil fi — re , ; marily upon the principal. If he does not %M@ Salad makers, >!5 per week; lood and candy 
The principal in co-operation with the teachers ween de an é Sees sneha in the com. ‘¢rVers: $14 per week, and dishwashers and other th 
interprets the courses of study and considers a oo —r ; . vod ae rd part-time employees, 30 cents per hour. _ or 
plans for the improvement of the schools, ™unity not quaihead for leadership ma) ¢ The Oklahoma City, Okla., board of educa- rel 
Although the principal is in a position of 4ssume it, thus leaving the principal to follow. tion has received more than $500,000 from five . 
authority he does not direct every detail of However well qualified anyone else may be surety firms and a local bank, restoring the - 
classroom management and instruction. His for educational leadership, it still remains the balance of the sum of $750,000 embezzled by R 
function in relation to teachers is to advise ‘uty of the principal to interpret the work M. Scruggs, former treasurer of the board. The wi 
them and to use every possible means that of the schools to the public and to secure its defalcations, which were discovered in March by lo’ 
looks toward their improvement so that few co-operation in the improvement of educa- na myn bea ee a stg a de 
lent § é y a aaa ete ae . pe Newt actio condemning Scruggs and equally pro 
or none of the teachers fail in matters of ional conditions not only in his particular ction in determining the liability of the bankers ne 
classroom management and instruction. Just rag veny Any also in the ome chy. , and trust companies. er 
as the principal holds the teacher responsible ‘: What other relationshtps has the principal: @ The board of education at Providence, R. I, ye 
when many pupils fail so should the super- The principal has relations not only with had adopted a resolution limiting the names of | 
intendent hold the principal responsible when the superintendent, supervisor, teachers, jani- public-school buildings to persons prominent in t 
many teachers fail, especially if the principal tors, the home, and the community, but also the affairs of the State of Rhode Island or to sen 
h ot ts thelr enlection directly or indirectly with the attendance, persons born within the limits of the state who th 
aS a part im their selection. i health idanc d sli search have won distinction elsewhere. The honor may 
5. What should be the relation of th ipal ealth, guidance and counseling, research, 
. sho é the revaiton ¢ € principa rach ae Nae a nt . not be bestowed upon anyone until twenty years | 
to the school janitor? teacher personnel, business, and school-build- pe seg es s 
Since the principal is responsible for all the 18 departments, and with such other depart- ¢ The New Orleans, La., Parish board of edu- 
activities in his school, it seems evident that ™eDtS a5 may be connected with the school cation has ordered that no registrations be ac- 
he should have direct supervision of the jani- ‘> stem. cepted in the future for the Hanson Nosema ci 
torial service within his building. If there is ee oe ee ee a a ch 
a head janitor in the building, the principal’s SCHOOL BOARD NEWS ie sens tt, ‘Ele ender af he teaed ts Se " 
relations are directly with him. Good house- ¢ Under the direction of Supt. H. S. Freeman, as a definite step toward closing the schools eX 
keeping, proper heating and ventilation are the Mobridge, S. Dak., High School has issued which do not offer full college courses and which | - 
essential to the health of teachers, but if an alumni directory. The publication gives im- will not be able to comply with the requirements 
the principal has little or no direct supervision pressive evidence of the progress of 704 grad of the state board of education for the education W 
of janitorial service such service may be in- uates, providing as it does evidence of college of teachers. Beginning in 1940 the state board he 
efficient and difficult to improve. attendance, professional and business occupations, has ordered that all new teachers must hold the ti 
. — arital status and children, and addresses. bachelor’s degree 
6. What should be the relation of the principal ™3" . , achelor’s Gegree. : ce 
to the community? J amsadeas J br St. a es board of 9 yee ¢ The rural schools of Taylor County, Ky. 
oo — . ordered a comprehensive survey of the schoo have been united in one district, thus eliminating 
to a . rergreng Arr not oe system and appropriated the sum of $25,000 for all subdistricts and subdistricts trustees. In the st 
este S.. cme schoo! that their ¢ —_o attenc that purpose. future all teachers are to be appointed by the m 
and if they do not co-operate with the prin- ¢ The board of education at Evansville, Ind. county board upon nomination of the superin- 


cipal and teachers, the lack of such interest 


has adopted a wage schedule for school cafeteria 


tendent of schools. 
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HELP YOURSELF 
TO ALARGE HUNK OF PIE 


If you, too, are faced with the problem of more 
students than you have space, solve it the DESKOR 
way and save this nice, big, juicy slice of cost. 


Desk or Chair Units add 
student-capacity to your present buildings at in- 
significant cost. Construction cost of new buildings 
planned for DESKOR may be slashed 30%. 


Tell us your space problem and we'll submit plans 
and estimates without cost or obligation. Are you 


DESKOR Convertible 


willing to be shown? Write 


ZAAAS’ 
oe 


DESKOR CHAIR: 
9 WATER STREET 


SCHOOL EXPENSES AND CITY 
GOVERNMENT COST 


(Concluded from page 16) 





equity and exactness the proportion of 
the total tax fund that should go to this 
or that governmental agency and what, in 
relation to other departments, the schools 
are entitled to. 

While the citizens who are identified 
with the administration of the schools are 
loyally bound to obtain the support they 
deserve, they cannot remain blind to the 
needs of other branches of the local gov- 
ernment. Every community must know its 
own needs and its ability to satisfy them. 
It remains for the progressive school offi- 
clal to see to it that the schools receive 
the share to which they are entitled. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(Concluded from page 18) 
cles, principalships, etc., but even for the 
chief educational administrative positions 
in counties and states. The proposals of 
extremists in the current ‘“democratic”’ 
movement are flatly contradictory to this 
whole tendency, and show little compre- 
hension of the functions and responsibili- 
ties of school administration as now con- 

ceived. 

But there is at least one important con- 
structive way in which the new democratic 
movement may effect the professional prep- 
aration of school administrative officers. 
The course of training for such officers 
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CYNE TTS 


For Service 


Kimball-built Labor- 
atory and Vocation- 
al Sicaltine has 
carved a real niche 
for itselfin the school 
field. Schools in all 
‘este of the country 
ave placed a stamp 
of approval and satis- 
faction on Kimball 
products. Backed by 
years of experience 
and experiment, 
Kimball Laboratory 
and Vocational Fur- 
niture offers values 
that are unsurpassed. 


The large cloth bound Kimball “Laboratory and Vocational 
Catalog is exceptionally complete and valuable. 


Sent free on request 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


oyna 


should definitely include a study of this 
movement. School administrators as well as 
teachers should be steeped in a philosophy 
of education which is appropriate in a 
democratic state. They should understand 
this philosophy, support it, and appreciate 
its proper bearing upon administrative as 
well as classroom procedure. Serious study 
of this whole movement, in the prospective 
administrator’s program of training, is es- 
sential if the advantages of democratic par- 
ticipation are to be generally secured for 
the schools, without loss in educational 
efficiency. 


TYPES OF STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from page 22) 
two members from business or private 

field.””? 

‘The 1937 session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature has given more consideration in 
behalf of the Kansas schools than any 
previous Legislature. State aid has _ be- 
come a reality.”” So says, Mr. Markham 
in the report previously mentioned. He 
goes on, to outline a program of develop- 
ment. The first three items in this program 
are as follows: 

1. A plan whereby the state may 
definitely be redistricted, thus providing 
an area and valuation sufficient in each 
district to be economically efficient. 


2. A permanent state-aid program for 
*Keesecker W W Specialist in School Legislation 
{ction in 1033 Affecting Education. U. S. Dept. of In- 


terior, Office of Education 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th St. New York 


Chicago, Ill. 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





raising revenue from indirect sources suffi- 
cient to create an annual equalization fund 
large enough to guarantee an equality of 
educational opportunity to every boy and 
girl in Kansas irrespective of his place 
of residence. 

3. A plan providing for the removal 
from partisan politics the office of both 
state and county superintendent, and pro- 
viding for the election of said superin- 
tendents by state and county boards of 
education. 


1.Q. TESTS AND EDUCATION 

I believe in intelligence tests but only to the 
limit of what they can do. We are led astray by 
them. It is assumed by many that a child’s intel 
ligent quotient is a matter of heredity, and that 
there is no hope for a child who has a low 1L.Q 
Information which is being piled up dispels any 
misconception in that direction. It has been found 
that home environment has a most important 
bearing on the intelligence of a child. Effective 
intelligence is in part a matter of training. When 
I hear a teacher say of a certain boy that he is 
stupid and has a low 1.Q., I employ the language 
of the street and reply “Says you.” 

Intelligence tests are an instrument for measur 
ing, but a measure which gives you only a hint, 
a rough estimate. Proper training can change this 
low 1.Q. to a high intelligence quotient. But it is 
true that the earlier you can get at the problem, 
the better. The time may pass when you can deal 
effectively with the disorder, whether it be physi 
cal or mental. The time to remove disabilities is 
in the early grades Prof. Ernest Horn, State 
University of Iowa 


¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Loy Norrix the minimum size of classes in 
the junior high schools has been raised from 
15 to 18 
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STUDENT HEALTH 


Rundle-Spence Manufacturing Co. 
445 No. 4th St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A MODERN CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


(Concluded from page 35) 

The cafeteria department is designed 
and equipped for the best possible proce- 
dures in food handling and service. A light 
and airy kitchen, excellent cabinetwork, 
and attention to detail throughout has re- 
sulted in a food service of the highest type. 


Light Control 


One of the greatest defects of almost all 
existing school buildings is inadequate 
natural and artificial illumination. The 
Lincoln School involves the most advanced 
design in the elimination of these deficien- 
cies. The entire side of the typical class- 
room is glass above the window-sill line. 
Mullions between glass are reduced to a 
minimum by using steel, and the sash runs 
all the way to the ceiling, the supporting 
beam usually found having been placed up 
out of sight. The ceiling height of class- 
rooms at the window is fourteen feet, 
making possible a large glass area. The 
enormous amount of natural light thus 
admitted is evenly and uniformly dispersed 
by the sloping ceiling and venetian blinds. 
Uniformity of light distribution without 
glare is thus secured. This would be an im- 
possibility with flat ceilings and usual 
wood-sash construction. 

Artificial illumination is accomplished 
with indirect fixtures. The classrooms con- 
tain six 300-watt units. The art room con- 
tains ten 300-watt units, and in addition 
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PROTECT 


Rd 


Write for 


Catalog 
2 


ten recessed units for illuminating displays 
of work on the tack board. 


The Electrical System 


One of the important elements of a 
modern school building is the electrical 
system. Current for lights and power 
enters the Lincoln’ building through 
underground cables in conduit. A central 
switchboard room over the corridor con- 
tains the main switches, meters, and flood- 
light time-clock mechanism. Distribution 
is to subpanels in the corridors and thence 
to the various rooms, all in the highest 
grade conduit. Fire and shock danger has 
been eliminated from the electrical system. 

Electric clocks are included in all the 


rooms. A resetting switch in the principal’s | 


office puts all clocks on time simultane- 
ously in case of a power failure. Bells in 
the corridors and on the outside of the 
building govern the movement of classes. 
An underground conduit connects the 
building bell system with the master clock 
in the senior high school which operates 
all bells throughout both buildings. A 
centralized sound system with eleven loud- 
speakers in the various rooms permits an- 
nouncements from the principal’s office, 
recorded music or radio programs to be 
distributed to any or all rooms. 


Auditorium Planned 
Every provision has been made for easy 
addition of the proposed auditorium. All 
service facilities have been provided for 


Illustrated 


July, 1938 


It Takes . PLUS 


To Tamper 
Metal Toilet Partitions 


With Mills 


Boys will be boys, but regard- 
less of intelligence and inge- 
nuity, they can’t tamper with 
Mills Metal Toilet Partitions! 


Patented recessed-head screws 
facilitate easy assembly. and 
discourage vandalism by 
thoughtless students ... an 
exclusive Mills feature. 

Mills partitions are stronger, 
safer, cleaner, better . .. yet 


priced within your budget. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


1000 Wayside Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 





the room. The projection room is in place 
above the corridor. The switchboard capac- 
ity is provided, as are doors from the 
corridor. 

The proposed auditorium will have a 
flat floor, approximately 48 by 60 ft. clear, 
adequate to seat 400 people, the capacity 
of the school building. A stage and 
auxiliary facilities are planned for in a 
way adequate to meet the school’s needs. 
Structurally the auditorium is to be of 
reinforced concrete and steel, including the 
roof, completely fireproof and of earth- 
quake resistant design. 

The cost of the present building con- 
struction and fixed equipment totaled just 
over $100,000. Movable desks and equip- 
ment added $4,975. Architectural and 
engineering services, owners’ supervision 
and inspection, and state fees added over 
$12,200 to the cost, bringing the total 
expended on the project to $117,287.42. 
The PWA furnished a grant of $52,200. 
The balance was from school district funds 
and reserves. 

The educational planning of the building 
was led by the superintendent of schools. 
The architectural and engineering planning 
were done by H. L. Gogerty, architect, of 
Hollywood. 

4 The board of education of Muscatine, Iowa, 
has announced that hereafter no school supplies 
will be sold to individuals or firms not con- 
nected with the schools. 

¢ State Superintendent John Callahan of Wis- 


consin has ruled that all school-board records 
must be open to public inspection. 
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PO| NTS FOR Mr. K. J. Stouffer of the Elgin Academy of 
Elgin, Illinois, bought two ECON-O-COL 
PREFE RENCE j Stokers primarily to eliminate smoke. He 
wh - . 2 . | now finds that ONE boiler now does the 
en considering a fencing installation, consider | Tw “ 
these 9 points of PAGE FENCE superiority and write the week of TWO and “we have alse found an 
address below for full particulars. | economy... use a cheaper type of coal . . . 
1. PAGE originated woven wire fence in 1883. 2. PAGE P-12 the service of a man to look after the fire is 
is the ys oy nee ee with matched fabric, fittings, greatly reduced. We have heat just when 
top-rail and line posts. 3. PAGE is the only fence regular! te 3 : sentite 
furnished in 5 superior metals to meet all conditions. 4. The we want it im the morning and a ~— _—— Elgin Academy at Elgin, Illinois 
PAGE P-12 wing-channel line post is the only metal post de- temperature throughout the day.”’ Write ; 
signed exclusively for fence use. 5. PAGE P-12 extra heavy today — let us show your board the dra- FREE Cttzlos showin ECON-O.COL 
12-test galvanizing is done after weaving and cutting—no tic new slide film “EC ON-O-COL installations in schools throughout 
“‘raw’’ ends. 6. PAGE fabric holds shape—offers unusually high ee ate - ese ee the country, giving complete facts and 
resistance to distortion. 7. PAGE FENCE pays for itself in SHOWDOWN”! figures. Write today for your copy. 
reduced fire insurance and five other phases of protection. 
8. All PAGE P-12 fabric, fittings, top-rail and posts covered ECON-O-COL STOKER DIVISION of COTTA TRANSMISSION CORP. 
by industry’s highest 12-test guarantee. 9. 92 PAGE FENCE } aoe Rockford, Ilinoi 
distributors located nationally to give fully responsible, local- ECONOCOL ockford, Hlinols 
ized service. For name of nearest distributor, address COAL BURNER) 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION E C 0 N > 0 - 
Dept. BJ7 * BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 
AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE «+ SINCE 1883 THE STRONG HEARTED STOKER 
ace 
ac- 
the 
> a 
ar, 
‘ity 
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aa i f YOUR school 
ds, Fulfill the requirements o schoo 
7 le lock i 
the for dependable locker system protection 
th- ’ . . > 
Combination Padlocks... . 
on Built-in Combination Locker 
ust Locks .. . . Key-operated 
~ Locks—YALE can supply ex- 
ind ' actly the right models for your 
ion d 
= needs, whether 
ver ° 
»tal for new instal- 
42. lations or re- 


a * Quiet in operation 


ud ¢ Comfortable in use 


ols. 


ing ¢ Economical in cost! 


. of 


wa CLARIN MFG. CO. 


plies 


-on- 4640 W. Harrison St. 


“a CHICAGO, ILL. 
ords 


placements. 


We invite you to take edvan- 
tage of the experience of our 
locker lock experts. For any 
information you desire regard- 
ing locker protection, write to 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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Color in Schoolroom Decoration 


(Concluded from page 44) 


umber, indistinct mottled effect; dado, darker 
raw umber glaze; woodwork oak. 

The auditorium may be decorated with little 
regard for the reflection of light from the walls. 
The background should be dark so the audience 
may see expression on the faces of the speakers 
more easily. The auditorium should be hand- 
somely but not elaborately decorated. 

Cafeteria. For the cafeteria, the decorative 
scheme may be more colorful than that of any 
other room in the building. The color may not 
only be brighter, but the room may be paneled 
with a decorative design in bright colors; these 
colors also may be carried into the fixtures. The 
foregoing statements apply providing the school 
is not overpopulated and the lunchroom is not 
used as a study hall. If the cafeteria serves its 
normal function only, the color scheme may be 
brighter because the occupants are in it for a 
shorter length of time, and, since they are busy 
eating most of that time, they are not likely to 
be attracted by the color scheme. The color 
scheme may be a soft yellow or a warm green 
for tht walls. On this may be stenciled a conven- 
tionali.ed fruit or flower design. 


Obser.ations on the Coloring of Schoolrooms 


In considering the decorative scheme for a 
schoolroom it is imperative to guard against 
strong contrasts which will produce eyestrain. 
There is danger of such contrast especially where 
the blackboard and the upper wall meet. It is 
important that this danger area be considered 
when the decoration is planned. 

This problem can be solved effectively and 
simply, in the writer’s opinion, by inserting at 
least two strips of color bordering the blackboard 
and separating it from the light wall color. The 
strip of color directly bordering the blackboard 
should be low in value and each succeeding strip 
of color should be higher in value and approach 
more clearly the value and color of the wall. 

Some of the factors in the selection of colors 
for the interior of public school buildings are of 
a scientific nature while others are artistic. The 
correct solution of scientific problems can be 
proved or demonstrated. The best solution of 
problems in art cannot be definitely proved or 
demonstrated but always remain a matter of 
opinion. For example, it can be demonstrated that 
a dark wall color is too low in reflective value 
to be of practical use in the interior decoration 
of a school building. On the other hand there 
cannot be any one correct color for a definite 
room. The best color will always remain a 
matter of opinion even among experts. 

In other words, all factors considered, the 
interior decoration of school buildings, even the 
selection of color schemes, is an art rather than 
a science. No exact formula can be devised. The 
range of possibilities is fairly great. The range of 
materials in present-day use is limited, and in 
the opinion of the writer, these materials do not 
possess a high degree of effectiveness. 

Paint and wallpaper are the two common 
means of giving color to wall surfaces, and so 
far the only practical means of schoolroom 
decoration. Even with our best methods and 
materials in use at present there is great need 
for improvement. With our present materials it 
is impossible to procure good color quality and 
at the same time have the color high enough 
in value for the walls to reflect the light effi- 
ciently. Paint or wallpaper are both poor 
mediums for this purpose. If the quality of 
colored light be compared with that of paint, 
we shall find definite qualities and beauties in 
colored light not found in paint. Colored light 
is a more pure color and at the same time high 
in reflective values. Paint has a certain opaque 
character which the eye cannot penetrate; it 
produces a lifeless effect. By way of contrast, 
colored light produces a color of greater trans- 
parency which is far more pleasing. The quality 


of colored light is much softer and more luminous 
than pigment. When paint is compared to colored 
light, the paint seems hard and unsympathetic. 
Colored light retains the quality of color when 
used in high values, while paint becomes grayed 
and the effectiveness of color is lost to a con- 
siderable extent when keyed high enough for the 
proper reflective value. 

Colored light as a means of interior decoration 
for schoolroom walls would permit a versatile 
change to fit the need of the schoolroom at a 
given time. All teachers have no doubt observed 
on certain days, perhaps depending upon prevail- 
ing weather conditions, the very definite psycho- 
logical changes in the behavior of the pupils. On 
a dark winter day the pupils may be nervous 
and restless, and the instructor irritable. The 
writer believes that this could be largely adjusted 
by the proper manipulation and selection of 
colored light as decoration for the walls. When 
scientists produce light which generates little or 
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no heat, electricity for lighting will cost much 
less than at present. (This last statement was 
verified in a conversation with Mr. E. D. Kellson, 
Testing Engineer for the Edison Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 

When this becomes practical, the writer sug- 
gests that colored light, from a concealed source, 
diffused upon white, dull-finished schoolroom 
walls, will furnish the most efficient wall color- 
ing. This color will probably be disseminated 
from tubes concealed in the wall near the ceiling 
or perhaps just above the eye level. Manipulating 
a switch would give variation of the color to fit 
the seasonal requirement or the need of the hour, 
By this means it would be easy to vary the 
value, hue, and intensity exactly to the desired 
quality. No doubt it will sometime be possible 
to accomplish this with a single lighting tube. 

A schoolroom so equipped could be flooded 
with artificial sunshine during the darkest winter 
day. Likewise, the room could be made inviting 
during the early summer or early autumn when 
the weather is sometimes very hot. 

It will be interesting to see what science and 
the future will bring about in the field of im- 
proved schoolroom wall decoration. However, for 
the present we must apply our best judgment to 
the use of such methods and materials available. 


PWA’S Five-Year 


Record 


PWA observed its fifth birthday anniversary 
on June 16 by perfecting plans for its new and 
biggest non-Federal program of public works. 

Set and ready to go, PWA was awaiting official 
word of enactment of the Public Works Act of 
1938 before swinging into action by announcing 
the first list of allotments which will be author- 
ized under the $965,000,000 appropriation which 
will result in useful public construction estimated 
to be worth approximately $2,000,000,000 during 
the next two years. 

As it was about to launch the new program, 
PWA took stock of its accomplishments during 
the past five years. A review of this record 
showed that: 

Allotments have been made for 15,902 Federal 
projects and 10,543 non-Federal projects, or a 
total of 26,445 projects located in 3,068 counties 
of the United States costing $4,338,367,794. 

Most of these projects have been completed 
and are now in use. 

A total of 5,447,487,234 man-hours of work 
have been provided, 1,556,424,924 on construc- 
tion sites and 3,891,062,310 in the production of 
raw materials, fabrication, and transportation. 

Contracts have been awarded on 98.2 per cent 
of all PWA projects for which allotments have 
been made. 

More than $2,000,000,000 have been spent for 
materials and supplies 

Only 1,406 projects under old programs remain 
to be finished, and of these 90 per cent are 
under construction. This vast program of public 
works has constituted about four fifths of all 
public construction undertaken in the United 
States during the past five years. In wages alone, 
there has been spent at the sites of PWA projects 
more than 1,187 million dollars; and into the pay 
envelopes of industrial workers there has gone a 
substantial portion of the additional 2,097 million 
dollars which has been spent on materials for 
PWA projects. 

PWA has created at the sites of its projects a 
total of more than one and a half billion man- 
hours of employment. This total represents direct 
employment at prevailing wages. But for each 
man-hour of such direct employment, two and a 
half man-hours of indirect employment was 
created in the manufacturing plants that sup- 
plied the materials for the projects, on the trans- 
portation lines that carried the materials, and in 


1Abstract of an official news release 


the other plants that served as the source of ma- 
terials for PWA projects. 

The long-felt need for better educational facili- 
ties in virtually every community in the United 
States has been met to a gratifying extent. Allot- 
ments for the construction of 4,445 schools and 
other educational buildings, costing over 667 
million dollars, have been made by the PWA. 
Approximately 70 per cent of all schools built in 
the United States since 1933 have been erected 
with the aid of PWA. 

On all its work on the non-Federal program, 
the PWA has enjoyed the active co-operation of 
the communities in which the projects were 
undertaken. This was primarily due to the fact 
that the PWA has always regarded such a project 
as the enterprise of the town, city, county, or 
state that initiated it and sponsored it. The PWA 
has interested itself only to the extent to which 
it was necessary to safeguard the investment of 
the Federal Government. For this purpose it has 
established standards of sound and efficient con- 
struction, and has made available the benefits of 
the best financial, legal, and engineering advice. 
Communities which have PWA projects in opera- 
tion know that public works can be put up effi- 
ciently, wisely, and without graft. 

This policy of the PWA has contributed much 
to the faith in and the widespread approval of its 
projects. PWA’s popularity is attested to by the 
fact that the people in the local communities, 
through elections or through the action of their 
accredited officials, have endorsed these projects. 
Local communities have contributed two thirds 
of the entire cost of the PWA_ non-Federal 
program. 

The PWA, in turn, has shown faith in the com- 
munities. At a time when others lost ‘confidence 
in the credit of the communities, PWA, under its 
policy of making grants and lending the balance 
on reasonable security, furnished a major market 
for municipal bonds. Time has fully justified the 
position taken by the Federal Government. These 
same securities, which once were welcomed only 
by the PWA, are now being sold at premiums 
and have thus far made a profit to the Treasury 
of about $13,000,000. (Including interest on bonds 
the return to the Government has been overt 
$35,000,000 ) . 

The experience of the first five years indicates 
that PWA can again successfully create employ- 
ment and release millions of dollars into the 
channels of trade and credit. 
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IN THE 


March of Progres 





THE TRANSITIONAL PEN 
Fine School Ball Tip 


Pioneered by us and now recognized 
as an aid to better school penmanship. 


TURNER & HARRISON — Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of pens. . 


DUDFIELD’S 


DUSTLESS CRAYON TROUGH 
and 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a 
chalk trough that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 W. Kansas St. LIBERTY, MO. 


ALL STEEL 


BICYCLE RACKS 


Fire Proof—Baked Enamel Finish 
For Schools 


Designed to store a large number of bicycles in a small 
space. Easily erected. Portable or permanent. 
Bicycles may be locked to rack. 


Write for circular. Give size of space available 


for free layout. 


Western Metal Specialty Company 
3043 No. 30th Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


TEACHERS AGENCY Our 
Service is 
Nationwide 





We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not only 
have the educational training and experience, but who also have excellent 
qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests of both 
executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. ember N.A.T.A. 
ADDRESS: 1200-11 STEGER BLDG., 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est, 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Filth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


. exclusively ... Since 1876 | 
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‘Reasons Why Sengbusch 
Inkwells Save You Money 


Sengbusch Hard Rubber Inkwells cut down 
your supply budget because they elim- 
inate replacement expense and inkstain 

| damage, and minimize ink evaporation. 
These up-to-date inkwells are practically in- 
destructible and are styled to fit the desks 
you are now using. Equip one of your rooms 
for a 90-day trial at no obligation. 


Write for full details and free sample. 


Sengbusch 


School Inkwells 
| 718 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 








oe 
Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 





| 
| 
Service and Installation by 

Experienced Personnel | 


Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


a —|——_—_ —_—_ oO denise 


TO SECURE BIDS 


It is to your advantage to send notice of your 


SPECIFICATIONS DIRECT TO 


NARRAGANSETT 
FOR 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
Gymnasium Division 
P. O. BOX 1451 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 





The wide-spread aceeptance of Columbia 
Chair Desks is due to the many years of 
experience in manufacturing quality school 
furniture. Can be had with scroll plywood 
seats and die framed steel angles if desired. 
Celumbia school furniture is beautiful in 
dignified and comfortable. 
Also means sensible economy due to its 


long life 
Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Liqua-San “C” in the 
Sana-Lather Dispenser 
cuts soap costs 67% 


When you pour Liqua-San “C” 
into the Sana-Lather Dispens- 
er, soap costs drop. For Sana- 
Lather ton consists of 9% wa- 
ter, 90% air and only 1% soap! 


Thus, since Liqua-San “C’”’ con- 
tains 40% of actual soap solids, 
it cleans dirty hands faster. 
Diluted with 3 or 4 parts 
water, it gives more hand- 
washings per gallon than any 
other soap. 


Test this economy combination 
in your school. Prove to your- 
self that no other soap system 
offers such tremendous savings. 


hee HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nx. 


oonven HURTINGTON. INDIANA = renonre 


WW Sty 
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LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION IN 
CHICAGO 


(Concluded from page 32) 


a different name. One section of the law stated 
that the duties of the board should be the same 
as before, or as they might be prescribed by the 
laws and ordinances of the city. Furthermore, 
the members of the board were to be appointed 
by the common council. Although the council 
interfered very little with the internal manage- 
ment of the school routine, the selection of 
teachers, and similar functions, it retained 
absolute control of the financing of the schools, 
and to all intents and purposes the school system 
remained a department of the city government, 
only partially autonomous. 

The charter of 1863 more definitely established 
the right of the board to manage the schools, 
by taking away the right of the council to 
remove the superintendent of schools. The charter 
of 1865 gave jurisdiction over the school fund 
and over the school agent to the board, a minor 
move toward the assumption by the board of 
responsibility for school finances. 

The appointment of board members was taken 
from the hands of the city council by the law 
of 1872, and turned over to the mayor of the 
city. This tended to increase the degree of sepa- 
ration from city affairs to some extent, but ‘the 
city council was required to ratify all appoint- 
ments. The board was also given authority to 
manage its own property through the laws of 
the state instead of through municipal ordinances 
Nominally, at least, the board became a state 
agency, but the city council still decided on 
annual appropriations for the support of the 
schools, often reducing the estimates prepared 
by the board. 

The law of 1872 was clarified in 1889, provid- 
ing for the exercise of certain powers concur- 
rently with the city council, and for certain 
others exclusively. That this law, in practice, 
however, failed to achieve the separation that 
was desired by the board, is indicated by the 
comment of the president of the board, soon 
after the law became effective: 


In the matter of concurrence by the city council in any 
action by the board for which such concurrence is re- 
quired, the inconsistency heretofore prevailing has been 
allowed to continue. It has been curiously assumed that 
the “appropriation” by the city council each year of an 
aggregate sum specifically “for the purchase of grounds, 
furniture, erection of new buildings, repair and renting of 
buildings and support of schools’’ constitutes an advanced 
concurrence in expenditures for the purchase of school 
sites and the erection of new buildings, so that it has 
been customary to proceed without reference to the coun- 
cil in making repairs, and to apply for concurrence to the 
council every time it was desired to purchase a school site 
or erect a school building. The bare statement of this con- 
dition is enough to show its unreasonableness. If the ap- 
propriation is a sufficient concurrence for repairs, it is 
likewise a sufficient concurrence for the purchase of school 
sites and the erection of school buildings: and if it is not 


a sufficient concurrence for the latter, neither is it for the 
former.® 


The law of 1909 failed to remedy these condi- 
tions, and contributed nothing to the further 
separation of city and school administration 
The confusion between city and board authority 
was allowed to continue until adoption of the 
Otis Law in 1917. 


State Priority in Chicago 


Under the Otis Law the board was finally 
established as a “body politic and corporate,” 
independent of the city council and in charge 
of its own finances. Taxes were still to be levied 
by the city council but, so far as schools were 
concerned, only at the demand of and under 
direction of the board of education. Although 
the mayor appoints members of the board, he 
may not interfere with them in any way during 
their terms of office, nor can he interfere legally 
with the action of the board as a whole. The 
city council must still ratify appointments made 
by the mayor, but cannot reject a budget adopted 
by the board 


*Annual Report, Board of Education, 1889-90, p. 21 
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Thus complete separation of city and school 
administration was gradually brought about over 
a period of about eighty years, just as a similar 
evolution took place in many other cities in 
the United States. In any issue which raises the 
point, state authority takes precedence over city 
authority. 

Unfortunately, this priority of the state over 
the city has never been recognized in Chicago, 
Tradition is all against it, and in this case tradi- 
tion still dominates. 

Chicago has had ten superintendents since 
1891, the average length of service being about 
four and one-half years. This sounds more like 
the experience of a small town in a rural section 
than like what should be the record of a large 
city. Constant changes have resulted in entire 
absence of any continuity or consistency of edu- 
cational policy. Superintendents have been so 
hampered by constant political interference 
from the city hall that they have been unable 
to make any educational progress which secured 
permanent improvement throughout the system, 
McAndrew fought to free the schools from 
interference, but was forced out by the most 
ridiculous and farcical procedure that one could 
imagine. Ella Flagg Young, Charles E. Chadsey, 
and William J. Bogan fought the same fight, 
but the first two were forced out for political 
reasons, and the third died in office. Through 
many administrations teachers and _ principals 
have carried on, but they have not looked with 
much hope toward leadership from the admin- 
istrative heads of the school system 

Chicago’s occasional reform administrations 
seemed incapable of accomplishing any permanent 
results. A member of the political organization 
of one of the parties told the writer that the 
people of Chicago wanted a local man for super- 
intendent and were opposed to outsiders, but it 
would seem more accurate to assert that the 
politicians wanted a local man. However this 
may be, it is at least obvious that no superin- 
tendent selected from outside the city was ever 
able to stay more than a few uncomfortable years 
in his position; witness Andrews, Cooley, Chad- 
sey, and McAndrew. What the people of Chicago 
want is still an open question. If a local man 
is wanted, he should be given a free hand, but 
there seems to be little chance that he will get it 

Recent developments are not encouraging. At 
the time that Superintendent Bogan’s successor 
was announced, one Chicago newspaper inquired 
whether the new superintendent, like all his 
predecessors, would be “sacrificed on the unholy 
altar of spoils politics.” When it was announced 
recently that the high schools of Chicago would 
be reorganized on an 80-per-cent vocational basis, 
the chief reason for such a change was questioned. 
It remains to be seen whether these questions can 
be substantiated, but their constant reiteration 
by friends of education in Chicago does not speak 
well for the future. 

In 1929 the principal of one of the largest high 
schools in Chicago told the writer that so far 
as he was concerned, he proposed to have as 
little as possible to do with the administration 
of the schools, what he called “the downtown 
gang.’ He implied that other principals felt the 
same way. If allowed to continue and develop, 
such sentiments cannot fail to be destructive of 
educational advancement. The only answer is 
an aroused public sentiment that will insist on 
a complete separation of city and school admin- 
istration, and that will uphold the intent of the 
law by giving the superintendent an unhampered 
control over the activities of the educational 
department of the Chicago schools. 


4 The school committee of Quincy, Mass., has 
ruled that married women teachers whose hus- 
bands hold jobs will not be employed 

4 The board of education of Granite School 
District, Utah, near Salt Lake is considering the 
advisability of organizing its own building and 
grounds division with a repair and maintenance 
staff. The janitors employed by the schools have 
an organization which is working for the better- 
ment of the service and the improvement of 
the social and economic status of its members. 
The organization is considering group insurance. 
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BULLETIN and 
ACME DIRECTORY CORP 
BOARD ° 
Manufacturers of 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
HONOR ROLL BOARDS 
CHANGEABLE SIGNS 
CAFETERIA SIGNS 
DESK NAME PLATES 
DIRECTIONAL SIGNS 
CHANGEABLE LETTERS 


and many other items. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG @ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BASEBALL PRACTICE 
WEONESDAY AT 2-30 
SWIMMING POOL OPENS 
THURSDAY MORNING 


ALL THOSE IN THE 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


MEET IN THE CLUB ROOM 
FRIDAY AT 12 NOON 


THE ARCHERY COMM 
WANTS NEW MEMBERS 
BOATING CLUB ANNUAL 
DANCE TAKES PLACE 
NEXT SATURDAY AT THE 
HOTEL VICTORIA- 8 PLM 








Let us solve your problems 


ae H —— 


214 EAST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| WE DO IT BETTER i 


Scenery and Stage Equipment 


THE MODERN LINE 
OF 
COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
and 
DRAPERIES 


CONSULT 


MORK-GREEN 


R. J. Mork 
243 W. Congress St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


STUDIOS 


T. S. Green 
1126 Chimes Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Help your students to get the 
right start in life — use 


THE BUILDER 


By FLORENCE LANSING 


A comprehensive program in character building, ethics, 
and guidance for junior and senior high school. Intended 
to teach the youth to live, work, and play well with others, 
guide him through the proplems of his life, direct him in 
the choice of his career, and anchor him fast to his duty 
to God, to home, and to country. $1.16 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GYM 


It pays to have the 
resiliency of 
mats for 








TCO 


TRADE MARK 


quality 
tumbling, 
boxing, wrestling and 
for buffers around the 
basketball court. 





WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG! 


5560 Baynton St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUBBER WRESTLING MAT COVERS 





Give clean, smooth wrestling. 


PETERSEN & CO., 
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FOR YEARS OF 










@ Every year, during this period of re- 
conditioning, school officials receive 
tangible evidence of the real economy 
of Lyon Lockers and Lyon Folding Chairs. 
Close inspection reveals little need for 
repairs ... even on units in use for many 
years. Write us about your new locker 
and folding chair requirements. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1507 RIVER STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 





BETTER SERVICE 
FOR LESS MONEY 


THE NEW SEOGWICK ELECTRIC 


Roto-LUAitrerR 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
DUMB WAITER EQUIPMENT 





Here is an electric dumb waiter that answers 
every modern demand for economy, for 
trouble-free performance, for a new kind of 
quick, smooth and safe handling of food, 
dishes and supplies. Write for booklet. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
163 West 15th St., New York 








MILLER LOCKS 


FOR 50 years MILLER keyless padiocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industriel plents 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. Hand- 
some in appearence. Dependable in operation. 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 
pleted, black fece, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
pleted. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, lequered fece. All locks available in 
Master Key types at slightly higher prices. 
































Let us send you sample. No cost or obligation. 
Simply tell us the type of lock you are interested 
in. Write us Today! 














The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 
200 Lock Street 





The Miller Red Dot No.35 





Kent, Ohio 








The 
RECREATION 
Line of 
PLAYGROUND 
and 
SWIMMING 
POOL 


EQUIPMENT. 


More than twenty 
years of experience. 


Catalog sent on request. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
726 West Eighth St., Anderson, Indiana 
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OW it is possible for 

educators to use 
Filmosound 138 to serve larger audiences 
than ever before, yet still retain the econ- 
omy and convenience of this compact pro- 
jector. A new, more powerful amplifier 
gives Filmosound 138 doubled sound 
volume! And there is no increase in the 
recently reduced Filmosound prices. 


Filmosound 138 is available in either 
single-case type for maximum portability 
or two-case type (pictured) for most 
quiet operation. Each model projects both 
silent and sound films, has reverse lever, 
projects single-frame “‘stills,”’ has speaker- 
hiss eliminator, “floating-film” pro- 
tection, 750-watt 
lamp, 1600-foot 
capacity, and many 
other time-tested 
Bell & Howell fea- 
tures. Send coupon 
and get complete 
information. 


Educators Interested 

in Modern Teaching 

Will Want to Read 
This Booklet 


NEW HORIZONS, booklet of 28 concise, illus- 
trated pages, will familiarize you with the new 
teaching tool—the educational motion picture 
... With its nature, its applications, its values, 
the technique of using it effectively, and the 
experiences of educators who are using it. 
Send coupon for your free copy. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, New York, Hollywood, 
London. Established 1907. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Bell & Howell Company ASBJ 7-38 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Send, without obligation, ( ) New Horizons; 
( ) Filmosound Projector Catalog; ( ) Silent 
Filmo Projector Catalog. 





Name 
Position 
School 
Address 


BELL & HOWELL 
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STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
The Real Pests 


Sir Harry Lauder, on his Australian tour, had 
been telling a certain Aussie that wherever he 
went — Canada, India, South Africa, and the 
rest—he always found Scotsmen. “And I’m 
thinking,” he added, “there must be a few good 
Scotsmen in Australia.” 

“There are,’ was the reply, “but rabbits are 
our real pest.” 


And Then Mispronounces His Name 
A chairman is agman who spends 21 minutes 
and 16 seconds introducing a man “who needs 
no introduction.” — Welland Tribune. 


One by One 
A government official was in charge of a rural 


census and had instructed the old farmer to 
collect his stock of every description and have 
them branded. 

“IT s’pose that’s all right,” sighed the farmer, 
dolefully, “but honest, mister, I believe I’m going 
to have a terrible time with them bees.” 
Rosetown Eagle. 


SCHOOLROOM HUMOR 
Two of Them 


Visitor: “I can’t tell you how delighted I 
am, Mrs. Giles. My son Reggie has won a 
scholarship.” 

FARMER’s Wire: “I can understand your feel- 
ings, ma’am. I felt just the same when our pig 
won a blue ribbon at the County Fair.” 
Niagara Falls Review. 

His Choice 

Uncte: “And how do-_ you like 
Johnny ?” 

Jounny: “Closed, uncle.” 
patch. 


school, 
Edinburgh Dis- 


Had One 
Teacher was conducting a spelling bee, and 
“catarrh” had just been spelt correctly, when a 
boy volunteered the information: “Please, sir, my 
sister’s young man plays on one of those.” 
Teachers World. 
A Variation 
TEACHER: “Willie, give the definition of home.” 
Wie: “Home is where part of the family 
waits until the others are through with the car.” 
— Annapolis Log. 


Also Right 


The word moor came in a child’s reading book 
and she did not know the meaning. The teacher 
asked the class: “does anyone know what a moor 


is ?” 


Mary shouted, “A cow.” — Teachers’ World. 





Probably Needed! 


“Miss Alice ain’t home,” said the colored maid 
to a caller, “She’s done gone down to de class.” 

“What class?” asked the caller. 

“Miss Alice gwine to be married, you know, 
an’ she’s taking lessons in domestic silence.”’ 
Exchange. 
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School Buyers " News 


THe Prosiem of clothing storage in elementary 
schools has received progressive consideration at 
the hands of American architects and manu- 
facturers of building equipment. Evidence of this 
continued improvement is provided in the new 
Lyon LocKeR WARDROBE CATALOG which gives im- 
pressive evidence that the most economical, 
hygienic, and administratively effective storage 
space for grade schools is a locker wardrobe. 

The new Lyon wardrobe is economical to 
install because it involves no special framing 
or finish. The lockers have master control that 
is positive and wearproof. The units are ade- 
quate in size and may be had in various arrange- 
ments suited to local conditions. The catalog 
will be sent upon receipt of a request to Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, III 


PUBLIC SEATING AND EQUIPMENT is the title of 
Catalog No. 38 just issued by the Arlington 
Seating Company of Arlington, Ill. The catalog, 
which will be sent to any school official upon 
request, is illustrated in full color and shows the 
firm’s complete line of fixed and movable desks, 
desk chairs, steel-frame school tables and chairs, 
typewriter desks, opera seating, and _ special 
school furniture. 


Tue Campaicn for better educational facilities 
through consolidation of schools, is ably served 
in International Harvester’s new film, Mopern 
EDUCATION AT BEAVERTON CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 
— 
| 





HM iehi 


A school bus of Oakfield High School, 
Basom, New York, leaving during a sleet 
storm. The children will be not only dry 
but entirely safe in the International bus. 


This new one-reel sound film takes one into the 
Beaverton, Mich., consolidated school for a 
twelve-minute visit with children and _ teachers. 
It shows the modern methods and equipment 
employed, including International school busses 
for transportation of the children. 

It is an interesting, fast-moving news film, with 





Typical seating arrangement of International 

steel body school bus. This bus is featured 

in a new motion picture on school 
trans portation. 
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narration by Truman Bradley, nationally known 
radio commentator, and tells how fifteen one- 
room schools in Gladwin County, Mich., were 
consolidated into a modern school with an 
attendance of 700 pupils. The entire action takes 
place at Beaverton and the grade- and high-school 
pupils are the actors. The film is available to all 
school authorities. 


A TasLet-ARM ATTACHMENT is now being sup- 
plied as an accessory for all Lyon steel folding 
chairs as manufactured by Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc., Aurora, Ill. It provides an economical and 
practical solution for permanent or extra seating 
where the chair user also needs a rigid roomy 
place to write, figure, etc. 





Lyon Chair with Tablet-arm 
Attachment. 


The tablet-arm attachment can be used with 
any of the styles of Lyon chairs. It is quickly 
and firmly attached by two simple clamps with 
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large, anchored wing nuts and can be removed 
in a few seconds. The tablet board is birch, in 
brown finish; steel supporting frames are finished 
to match the many chair finishes available. 


The new all-metal, Measurep Soap Dispenser, 
just placed on the market by the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
represents a new step in the advancement of 
washroom equipment. 

Constructed of sturdy 
chromium-plated metal, 
the dispenser has a 
nonshatterable reservoir 
window, allowing an 
easy check on the soap 
supply. Designed for 
service, the dispenser is 
economical in operation. 
Two operations of the 
plunger deliver just 
enough soap for one 
good wash, and the 
generous size of the 
reservoir holds enough 
soap for 300 washes. 
Tests have proved that 
it provides one hun- 
dred washes for one 
cent, saving as much as 40 per cent on soap 
costs. 

The soap dispenser provides an economical sys- 
tem for washrooms and is helpful in encouraging 
healthful cleanliness in schools. 





Palmolive Metal Soap 
Dispenser. 


DEVELOPMENT of a new, practical method of 
shading unusually wide or multiple casement 
windows in schools, has been announced by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Company of Spice- 
land, Ind. 

The new Draper X-L Wriypow SuHapinc Unit 
efficiently and economically provides for window 
openings that are too wide to be successfully 
equipped with one shade. The unit includes an 
L-shaped shield in any required number of 





New Draper X-L Schoolroom 
Shading Unit. 


sections supporting as many shades as are nec- 
essary to cover the space properly. By means of 
special brackets each shade is overlapped by an- 
other shade and operates independently to admit 
light as desired; also eliminates streaks of light 
between the shades. 

Either translucent cloth or cloth to darken the 
room can be furnished. For visual education in 
schools or factories the unit with black shades 
is recommended to cover the entire wall opening. 
Draper X-L Window Shading Unit can be easily 
installed so that shades hang either outside or 
between the window jambs. 


Every phase of plumbing equipment for schools 
is considered in a well-illustrated, 16-page, 2-color 
booklet entitled “Tue ImportANce OF SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT IN ScHooLs” just released by Crane 
Co., 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
book which will be sent on request, has the 
following subject headings: Modern School Sani- 
tation, Handwashing in Schools, Showers — their 
place in the school, Fresh Cool Water —an Aid 
to Health, Ample Toilet Facilities for the Modern 
School, Health Demands Proper Sanitation 
Equipment, Crane Equipment for Household 
Economics Departments, Crane Equipment for 
the Laboratory. A page is also devoted to Crane 
heating equipment. 
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PUT WYANDOTTE 


TO WORK ON THE 
SUMMER CLEAN-UP 


Summer cleaning is a lot of work. And it’s apt 
to be hard and expensive, too, when done in the 
ordinary way. But many schools have discovered 
that Wyandotte Detergent takes the worries out 


of this tough job. 


For one thing, Wyandotte Detergent is an all- 
round cleaner. Use it for floors, painted surfaces , 
marble or porcelain. It cleans them all and 
cleans them well. And, because it works more 
efficiently, you get more “cleaner mileage” 
total cleaning costs, including labor, mops, etc., 


go down. 


If you don’t know about Wyandotte Detergent, 
ask a Wyandotte Service Representative to call. 
He will show you how you can save mony and 


time on this summer’s clean-up. 


THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 
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